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What are the causes that neces¬ 
sitated the adoption of a new 
Soviet Constitution in 1977? 

In what respects does it differ 
from the former Constitution 
that operated in 1936-1977? 

What is the Soviet state of 
the whole people? 

What principles underlie the 
Soviet federation and auton¬ 
omy? 

What is the constitutional 
status of the individual in the 
USSR? 

What is the position taken by 
• the Communist Party, trade 
unions, the YCL, cooperatives 
and work collectives in the 
Soviet political system? 










The new Constitution of 
the Soviet Union adopted on 
October 7, 1977 has evinced 
great interest of the world 
public. This book written spe¬ 
cially for the foreign reader 
provides an in-depth study of 
the Soviet Constitution. 

The book is lavishly illustrat¬ 
ed. It is appended with the 
text of the new Constitution. 





Article 1. 

The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is a 
socialist state of the whole 
people, expressing the will 
and interests of the 
workers, peasants, and 
intelligentsia, the working 
people of all the nations 
and nationalities of the 
country. 

(The Constitution of the USSR) 
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Article 70. 

The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is an 
integral multinational 
state formed on the 
principle of socialist 
federalism as a result of 
the free self-determination 
of nations and the 
voluntary association of 
equal Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


(The Constitution of [he USSR) 
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PREFACE 


The reader is offered a second, updated edition of 
the book about the USSR Constitution adopted in 
1977. The first edition was issued by Progress Publish¬ 
ers in 1980, the second one being caused by the fact 
that since then the public interest in the subject-matter 
of the book has risen in many countries. The Soviet 
experience has shown that the 1977 Constitution plays 
an important role in the life of Soviet society and in¬ 
fluences the pace and trend of its progress. The princi¬ 
ples of the state and social systems, the status of the 
individual and the mechanism of state governance as 
recorded in the Constitution determine the functioning 
of Soviet society and make up the legal basis of its or¬ 
ganisation. 

The realisation of constitutional provisions facili¬ 
tates the further successful development of Soviet soci¬ 
ety, the persistent search forevermore effective forms 
and methods of state administration, the enrichment 
of the socialist way of life, and the satisfaction of the 
people s constantly growing needs. For this reason the 
cardinal transformations that have taken place in var¬ 
ious spheres of social development since the adoption 
of the Constitution are effected within its framework 
and on the basis of the principles of socialism. Since 
1977 the Soviet society has witnessed a series of big 
events having a direct bearing on the implementation 
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of the constitutional provisions. Chief among them is 
the 27th Congress of the Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union, which took place in late February and 
early March 1986. The scale of preparation and hold¬ 
ing of the Congress and also its decisions and directives 
predetermined a sharp turn in the development of 
Soviet society. 

It should be recalled that in the past 25 years the 
Soviet Union has seen serious qualitative changes in all 
spheres of life. The country possesses a huge economic 
and scientific-technical potential and has made substan¬ 
tial progress in the cultural sphere. Soviet socialist 
democracy has been further developed and socialist 
legality strengthened. The persistent labour of the So¬ 
viet people has brought the society to new historical 
frontiers that have opened up the stage of developed 
socialism. The Soviet Union has secured a military 
strategic parity between the two world systems and 
thereby substantially restricted the scope for the ag¬ 
gressive plans of imperialism and the latter’s capability 
to start a nuclear war. 

These results are quite impressive. Yet the country 
faced in the early 1980s a noticeable lag in its econom¬ 
ic growth: labour productivity was rising at an inade¬ 
quate pace and scientific and technical achievements 
were slowly introduced in practice. The Soviet econ¬ 
omy began to lose its typical dynamism. The economic 
situation could not but affect the social sphere where 
socialism’s supreme goals and values are realised and 
where the socialist way of life demonstrates its hu¬ 
maneness and democratism. 

The 27 th CPSU Congress was a congress of strategic 
decisions: it endorsed a constructive programme whose 







backbone is the country’s socio-economic acceleration, 
it adopted a new edition of the Party Programme, 
changed the Party Rules and approved the guidelines 
for the country’s economic and social development for 
1986-1990 and until the year 2000. The discussion of 
the questions submitted for the consideration of the 
Congress was frank and exacting. The Congress dele¬ 
gates spoke not only about positive results but also 
about unfavourable tendencies in the life of the Soviet 
society. The work of this forum reflected the situation 
that set in in the Party and the country at large and the 
spirit of great demands. A critical attitude to one’s 
activity is an indispensable condition for the society’s 
healthy and fruitful development. This line was indi¬ 
cated by Marx and Lenin, and the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union acts accordingly. 

The acceleration of socio-economic development 
means above all raising the growth rate of social pro¬ 
duction and its all-out intensification on the basis of 
scientific and technological progress. This policy should 
not be understood as a solution of economic pro¬ 
blems alone; it is not confined to the sphere of the 
economy. It envisages an active social policy, consis¬ 
tent assertion of the principle of social justice, improve¬ 
ment of social relations, a renovation of the forms 
and methods of work of the state and other political 
institutions, and a deepening of socialist democracy. 

The policy of acceleration provides for the active 
use and improvement of the socialist society’s organisa¬ 
tion, of the constitutional mechanism of regulating so¬ 
cial relations. It fully conforms to the constitutional 
Provisions that outline the perspective of the Soviet 
society’s advance to communism. The 1977 Constitu- 
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tion has a tremendous potential which is revealed as 
the society progresses and tackles the tasks connected 
with a new historical stage. 

Respect for the Constitution, its high social prestige 
is a primary tenet of Marxist-Leninist theory and an 
important practical requirement. 

The theory of scientific socialism has long since de¬ 
fined its attitude to the constitution by treating it as 
the Fundamental Law of the state. It differs from 
other legal enactments because it regulates the most 
essential social relations and has supreme legal force. 
These two features of the constitution are closely in¬ 
terrelated and interdependent. The constitution is cal¬ 
led upon to consolidate in law the principles of the 
country’s political and economic systems, the status of 
the individual in society, the principles of state organ¬ 
isation and also of the national-state structure of the 
multinational state. 

The basis of the Marxist-Leninist conception of the 
socialist constitution was elaborated in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, when Marx and Engels subjected available bour¬ 
geois constitutional legislation to critical analysis. They 
demonstrated the model for analysing constitutions: 
they did not confine themselves to studying their 
formal legal constructions, but analysed the content of 
the constitutions in terms of their social orientation. In 
his work The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850 
Marx wrote that constitutions always established them¬ 
selves after new class relationships had formed within 
the society. 

A major contribution to the concept of the socialist 
constitution was made by Lenin. Right on the eve of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution, he wrote the 
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book The State and Revolution, which is now well 
known throughout the world. In this work, he substan¬ 
tiated the importance of and need for law in a socialist 
society throughout its existence, right from the initial 
steps to set it up to the building of full communism, 
when there will be no social need for the state and law. 

Lenin was not only a theoretician of constitutional 
development under socialism; he was also a practician. 
He personally directed the framing of the world’s first 
socialist type constitution—the Constitution of the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, which 
was enacted on July 5, 1918. 

Lenin’s ideas of the socialist constitution have been 
subsequently developed. The entire constitutional 
history of the Soviet state is marked by a continuity of 
the principles advanced by Lenin, their creative devel¬ 
opment by generalising practical experience and en¬ 
richment of the theory of building socialism and com¬ 
munism. 

The path traversed by the Soviet state shows the 
dynamism of its constitutional legislation. Four basic 
stages can be pinpointed corresponding to four major 
documents: the 1918 Constitution of the RSFSR, the 
Constitutions of the USSR of 1924, 1936 and 1977. 
Each Soviet constitution opened a new chapter in the 
country’s history, consolidated the results already 
achieved, defined the specific structure of the socio¬ 
economic system and state organisation, the status of 
the individual in society, and outlined the main aims of 
the state and society. Consequently, the Soviet Consti¬ 
tution has always been a principled political document 
designed to exert an active and positive impact on the 
course of society’s political, economic, social and cul- 
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tural development. The dynamism of all social affairs, 
and the transition of society from one stage to another 
predetermined the renovation of constitutional legisla¬ 
tion. 

Soviet experience teaches us that the constitution 
must correspond to definite social relations and the 
stage of social development. If there are no substantial 
changes in society and constitutional clauses remain 
virtually static and invariable, there is no need for its 
renovation. If, however, society is surging forward and 
achieving the ideas outlined, the constitution will lag 
behind, and become outdated, so it must be replaced 
by a new one reflecting the changed conditions and 
needs. 

If one sticks to the facts, Soviet constitutional his¬ 
tory began on July 10, 1918. On that very day the su¬ 
preme organ of state power—the Fifth All-Russia Con¬ 
gress of Soviets—adopted the Constitution of the 
RSFSR. But the world’s first socialist constitution was 
not drafted from scratch. Many of the questions of 
Soviet Russia’s social and state systems were settled in 
its first legislative acts. The creation of the Soviet state 
was legally enshrined at the Second All-Russia Con¬ 
gress of Soviets already on the very next day the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution was accomplished in 1917. This Con¬ 
gress set up the central state organs—the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissars. 

The enactment of the first Soviet Constitution was 
preceded by the adoption of constitutional documents 
which have gone down in Soviet history as the October 
Decrees. These were adopted by the aforementioned 
bodies after the Second All-Russia Congress. They 
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included the Declaration of the Rights of the Peoples 
of Russia, the decrees on the press, the eight-hour 
working day, the abolition of social estates and civil 
ranks, the freedom of conscience, etc. Of great impor¬ 
tance was the adoption of the Declaration of Rights of 
the Working and Exploited People, a document which 
contained provisions of a constitutional character. This 
Declaration established the republican form of govern¬ 
ment and proclaimed Russia a Republic of Soviets. 
According to it, the Republic was to be built on the 
basis of a free union of free nations and principles of 
peace in external relations were to be given statutory 
force. This Declaration became the preamble to the 
1918 Constitution of the RSFSR. 

The main purpose of this Constitution was to give 
supreme legislative recognition to the gains of the so¬ 
cialist revolution, to the first transformations carried 
out by Soviet government and to provide a legal basis 
for the reorganisation of all aspects of social life along 
socialist lines. 

In the political sphere the Constitution ensconced 
the dictatorship of the proletariat to be exercised on 
the basis of a close alliance between the working class 
and the working peasantry. Art. 7 of the Constitution 
said: “Power shall belong fully and exclusively to the 
working masses and to their plenipotentiary representa¬ 
tion—the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies.” 

The 1918 Constitution boldly and resolutely invad¬ 
ed the sphere of economics. It abolished private own¬ 
ership of land, declared all the land, forests, mineral 
wealth and waters to be the possession of the whole 
people. The law on the workers’ control was the first 
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step on the way to transfer the means of production 
and transport facilities to the state. All the banks were 
nationalised. Thereby the country created the econom¬ 
ic base for Soviet government. At the same time the 
Constitution presaged the programme of a broad and 
consistent nationalisation of industry. 

The socialist democratism of the new constitutional 
system was manifested in the granting of broad rights 
and freedoms to the working people. They were given 
equal rights irrespective of their race or nationality. 
Restrictions on national equality were declared to be 
contrary to the basic laws of the Republic. 

The prevailing situation—the Civil War unleashed by 
the enemies of Soviet government, counter-revolution¬ 
ary revolts, foreign armed intervention organised by 
the imperialists of the West to assist the internal reac¬ 
tionaries—predetermined the introduction of special 
measures for the defence of the revolutionary gains. 
The 1918 Constitution deprived individuals and social 
groups of certain rights because they used them to the 
detriment of the socialist revolution. Thus, the sections 
hostile to the new government were barred from partic¬ 
ipating in the elections to the Soviets. The working 
class received some political privileges in elections. 

The 1918 Constitution became a model for the 
other Soviet Republics that emerged on the territory 
of the former Russian empire. From 1919 to 1922, all 
the independent Soviet Republics adopted their own 
constitutions. The Constitution of the Byelorussian 
Republic (adopted on February 3, 1919), the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Ukrainian Republic (adopted from March 
10 to 14, 1919), the Constitution of the Azerbaijan 
Republic (adopted on May 19, 1921), the Constitution 
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of the Armenian Republic (adopted on February 2, 
1922), and the Constitution of the Georgian Republic 
(adopted on February 28, 1922) borrowed their main 
provisions from the Constitution of the RSFSR. 

The Constitution of the USSR enacted in 1924 was 
the next stage in the constitutional history of the So¬ 
viet state. Its adoption resulted from the fact that at 
the First Congress of Soviets of the USSR on Decem¬ 
ber 30, 1922, all the independent Soviet Republics had 
passed a decision to form a single union. This predeter¬ 
mined the content of the first Constitution of the 
USSR, adopted in 1924. It consolidated in law the 
basic principles of the multinational union state, pri¬ 
marily that of the republics’ voluntary accession to the 
Union, their sovereignty and full equality, and the 
right of free secession from the USSR. It founded a 
system of union bodies to deal with matters of all- 
Union importance. 

But at the outset the idea of a Union Constitution 
was matched by the idea of an improved treaty between 
Soviet Republics. Soon, however, it was proved that 
a Union Constitution should be drafted. An improved 
treaty would be obviously insufficient, for in this case 
the state unity of the Soviet Republics could be misin¬ 
terpreted both in theory and practice, in terms of a 
confederation. Meanwhile the idea of the unification 
of the Soviet Republics within a single union reflected 
their vital need for pooling their resources, for setting 
up a mighty federal state. As the Declaration on the 
Formation of the USSR put it, it was necessary to pro¬ 
vide for “the external security, the internal economic 
prosperity and the freedom of the national develop¬ 
ment of peoples”. 
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The USSR Constitution adopted in 1924 did not 
affect in substance the questions transcending the legal 
framework of the unification of Union Republics into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In the early 
1920s the Soviet society was still at the first stage of 
its development and before the building of the founda¬ 
tions of socialism it was a long way to go. Therefore it 
was not high time to amend the constitutional provi¬ 
sions affecting the principles of the social system, par¬ 
ticularly the interrelationship of classes, the economic 
system, the organisation of Soviet power, the rights 
and freedoms of citizens. These provisions recorded in 
the 1918 Constitution of the RSFSR and also in the 
constitutions of the other Soviet Republics, adopted in 
1918-20 and modelled on it, remained in force. 

With the adoption of the Constitution of the USSR 
in 1924 the supreme legislation was exercised by 
means of combining the Union and republican consti¬ 
tutional norms. Strictly speaking, the Union Constitu¬ 
tion which included the Declaration on the Formation 
of the USSR and the Treaty on the Formation of the 
USSR was confined to the legalisation of the federa¬ 
tion and to the definition of the structure of the Union 
and republican organs and their interrelationship and 
of the terms of reference of the Union and Union Re¬ 
publics. Most other basic questions of the state and 
social systems were regulated by the constitutions of 
the Union Republics. 

It stands to reason that the republican constitutional 
legislation was renovated. This followed from the need 
to take into account the creation of the “upper storey” 
of Soviet statehood—the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics—and to implement the direct requirement of 
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the Union Constitution that republican constitutions 
should conform to it. The new constitutions adopt¬ 
ed by the Union Republics in 1925-31 reflected the 
changes that had taken place in them during the years 
of socialist construction, but the initial provisions of 
the 1918 Constitution of the RSFSR retained their 
significance. 

The fact that socialist society was in the main built 
in the country was responsible for the adoption in 
1936 of a new Constitution. The latter reflected the 
cardinal changes that had taken place in the class struc¬ 
ture of the population, in the national economy and 
in state life. 

The 1936 Constitution recorded the provision that 
the USSR was a socialist state of workers and peasants. 
The principle of popular rule received further develop¬ 
ment. The USSR Constitution proceeded from the fact 
that the exploitative classes had fully disappeared in 
the country. Art. 3 said: “All power in the USSR is 
vested in the working people of town and country as 
represented by the Soviets of Working People’s Depu¬ 
ties.” Having given statutory force to the historic fact 
of the triumph of socialism both in the political and 
economic fields, the Constitution established that the 
economic foundation of the USSR was made up of the 
socialist system of economy, and the socialist owner¬ 
ship of the instruments and means of production. The 
Constitution proclaimed the following principle of 
distribution: “From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his work.” 

The 1936 Constitution was the groundwork of the 
reorganisation of the system of state organs of power 
a nd administration. Congresses of Soviets elected on 
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the basis of open ballot and multi-stage election with 
certain advantages for the working class were supplant¬ 
ed by a system of Soviets of Working People’s Depu¬ 
ties. All citizens were granted the right to elect and be 
elected. Elections to Soviets were henceforward held 
on the principle of universal, equal and direct suffrage 
by secret ballot. Of great importance was the constitu¬ 
tional provision on the supremacy of Soviets, the 
representative organs of state authority. Organs of 
administration—from the USSR Council of Ministers 
down to the executive committee of a rural Soviet— 
were formed by corresponding Soviets and were 
responsible and accountable to the latter. 

The rights and freedoms of Soviet citizens were 
substantially extended. They were given the rights to 
work, to material security in old age and also in case of 
sickness or disability, the rights to education, to rest 
and leisure, etc. The Constitution significantly strength¬ 
ened the safeguards for the use by citizens of their 
rights and freedoms. The rights and freedoms of citi¬ 
zens were more closely integrated with their duties and 
responsibilities. 

The 1936 Constitution eliminated the old practice 
when many of the important questions were decided 
by republican constitutions and not by the Union Con¬ 
stitution. It ensconced all the main principles of the 
socialist system and introduced for the first time in the 
history of Soviet constitutional development the chap¬ 
ter on the social system. 

The USSR Constitution operated for a fairly long 
period of time: from 1936 to 1977. During those 41 
years the Soviet society witnessed developments that 
essentially reverberated on it. The Soviet Union had to 
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defend itself from nazi aggression and scored a victory 
in the war against Hitlerite Germany and militarist 
Japan at a heavy price. The material damage apart, 20 
million Soviet citizens perished during the war. The 
postwar rehabilitation and advance of its economy and 
culture were attended by serious difficulties. 

The forward movement in the country’s economic, 
social, political and spiritual development was effected 
thanks to the efforts of the whole of society and the 
people’s selfless labour. An integral national economic 
complex came into being. The people developed new 
large areas in the North and East of the country and 
improved the use of natural resources. The national in¬ 
come and social labour productivity rose substantially. 
The people’s standard of living was improved consider¬ 
ably. A huge housing construction programme was im¬ 
plemented and a transition made to universal second¬ 
ary (ten-year) education. 

During that period Soviet science made huge strides. 
The country built the world’s first atomic power 
station, atomic-powered icebreaker and artificial satel¬ 
lite. In 1961, Yuri Gagarin performed the world’s 
first manned flight in a spaceship. 

Substantial changes took place in the political life of 
Soviet society within the framework of the 1936 Con¬ 
stitution. Socialist social relations gained in strength. 
And although the society continued to be divided into 
classes and social strata, they drew much closer togeth¬ 
er. This was facilitated by two main circumstances: 
first, there were no longer exploitative elements and 
the society consisted only of the labouring classes and 
social strata; second, their unity was based on the 
common interests that found reflection in the policy 
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and ideology of the working class. This was the way 
how a new social and international community—the 
Soviet people—was formed. 

The nature of power changed accordingly. The dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat had fulfilled its mission: 
the victory of socialism in the USSR was final and 
complete. At that stage of history the need for proletar¬ 
ian dictatorship obviated, for it had grown into the 
power of the whole people. The state of proletarian 
dictatorship turned into a socialist state of the whole 
people. Socialist democracy was further developed and 
socialist legality strengthened. 

Thus, the Soviet people brought the country to new 
historical frontiers that opened the stage of developed 
socialism. The main task at this stage is the all-round 
perfection of socialist society, the fuller and more 
effective use of its potentialities and advantages on the 
way to further advance to communism. 

With the advent of Soviet society to the stage of devel¬ 
oped socialism the need arose for carrying out a regular 
constitutional reform. The potentialities of the 1936 
Constitution proved to be exhausted and its framework 
transcended. For this reason wide support was given to 
the proposal to draft and adopt a new constitution. Its 
draft was prepared by the Constitutional Commission 
set up by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

The nation-wide discussion of the draft Constitution 
(in social organisations, at meetings of Soviet citizens 
in places of work or residence) was impressive. The 
number of people who participated in such discussions 
rose from 50 million in 1936 to 140 million in 1977, 
and the number of suggestions increased from 169,000 
in 1936 to 400,000 in 1977. 
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The main political outcome was the people’s full 
support for the draft. The discussion was concrete and 
businesslike. As a result of the nation-wide discussion 
the Constitutional Commission recommended that the 
USSR Supreme Soviet should introduce 150 amend¬ 
ments to the draft. Another 12 amendments and adden¬ 
da were made by the Supreme Soviet after its final consi¬ 
deration of the draft. In the last analysis, the amend¬ 
ments affected 118 out of the 173 articles of the draft. 
In addition, one more article was included in the text. 

Over one fourth of all proposals concerned the im¬ 
provement of the organisation of social labour, the reg¬ 
ulation of relations connected with socialist property 
and the strengthening of its role in the life of society. 
People highlighted the importance of proposals defin¬ 
ing the labour nature of Soviet society. Certain propo¬ 
sals dealt with closer links between citizens’ rights and 
duties and greater possibilities for the participation of 
citizens in the administration of public affairs. The 
level of the discussion was very high; it affected the 
most important questions of the life of Soviet society. 

On October 7, 1977 the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR unanimously and solemnly approved the updat¬ 
ed draft of the constitution. The new Constitution 
came in force. The Declaration adopted by the Soviet 
Parliament said: “The Supreme Soviet of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics hereby adopts and enacts 
the Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the USSR on 
behalf of the Soviet people and expressing their sover¬ 
eign will. The Constitution shall take legal effect as of 
October 7, 1977.” October 7 was declared a red letter 
day. It became a nation-wide holiday celebrated an¬ 
nually. 


4 * 






CHAPTER I 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR 


In comparing the 1977 Constitution of the USSR 
with previous Soviet constitutions, the continuity of 
its basic provisions must be noted first of all. These 
include the following: 

— the sovereignty of the working people; the strength¬ 
ening of the alliance of the working people, headed 
by the working class; 

— the leading role played by the CPSU in the state 
and the society; 

— the undivided sway of socialist social property, 
based on state (public) property; the basic principle of 
socialism: “From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work”; 

— the exercise of state authority by the people 
through the Soviets; the accountability and subordina¬ 
tion of other state agencies to the Soviets; 

— the broad and guaranteed nature of the basic 
rights and freedoms of citizens, and the interrelation of 
rights and duties, 

— the development of national relations on the prin¬ 
ciple of socialist internationalism. 

These provisions that existed in the former Soviet 
constitutions have been enriched, supplemented and 
elaborated upon more thoroughly in the 1977 Consti¬ 
tution of the USSR, with an eye to the possibilities 
inherent in the present stage of social development. 
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The Constitution reflects the results of the consider¬ 
able legislative work that has been carried out in the 
country in recent years. The constitutional formula¬ 
tions fix the provisions contained in such major enact¬ 
ments as the Fundamentals of the Legislation of the 
USSR and the Union Republics in various branches of 
law, the Law on the Status of Deputies, the Statutes 
on the Industrial Enterprise and the Production As¬ 
sociation, the new Rules of the Collective Farm, and 
the legislation on local Soviets. Many norms of the 
renovated current legislation are part of the constitu¬ 
tional text, while others were generalised and set out in 
summary form. 

During drafting of the USSR Constitution, consider¬ 
able attention was focussed on studying the experience 
accumulated by the other socialist countries, where the 
last decade has witnessed an intensive renovation of 
constitutional legislation. The other socialist countries 
have found interesting solutions to many questions, 
including the structure of their constitutional texts, 
legislative recognition of the role played by a Marxist- 
Leninist party, the position of social organisations and 
work collectives, development of the individual’s status, 
etc. For the first time, the Soviet Union had an oppor¬ 
tunity to synthesise the experience of world socialism 
in the constitutional sphere. 

The Constitution of the USSR has extended the 
limits of constitutional regulation. All previous Soviet 
constitutions, as Fundamental Laws of the state, not 
only contained a definition of its structure, the legisla¬ 
tive embodiment of the machinery of government, the 
functions and powers of major organs, and the rela¬ 
tions between the state and its citizens, but also 
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regulated other important social relations, especially 
socio-economic ones. The 1918 Constitution of the 
RSFSR, and the 1924 and 1936 Constitutions of the 
USSR enshrined the principles of the social system, 
defined the forms of ownership, fixed the principles 
governing the status of the individual in society, and so 
on. In other words, the tradition of a broad approach 
to constitutional regulation dates back to the first 
Soviet years. 

The 1977 Constitution of the USSR makes another 
step forward in this direction. The first chapter deals 
with questions relating not only to the state, but also 
to the entire political system of society. In particular, 
it defines the position of the CPSU, social organisa¬ 
tions and work collectives within this system. The 
second chapter deals with the principles of the eco¬ 
nomic system. A chapter entitled “Social Development 
and Culture” has been incorporated for the first time 
in the Constitution. Greater attention is paid to regula¬ 
tion of the diverse aspects of social development. 

The reasons for this extension of constitutional 
regulation can be seen, first of all, in the fact that legal 
protection and stimulation at the highest level must 
today cover a broader range of social relations than 
before, particularly those concerning the principles of 
the social and economic system. But the matter does 
not boil down to this. A point to note is that social¬ 
ist democracy is gaining in breadth and scope and find¬ 
ing expression in both state and nonstate forms. Con¬ 
stitutional regulation strengthens the unity, purpose¬ 
fulness and interaction in the development of all the 
component parts of the social mechanism. It covers 
questions connected with the new role of science and 





technology, environmental control, and progress in 
education and the arts. 

The 1977 Constitution has 174 articles, or 28 more 
than the 1936 Constitution. This augmentation of the 
constitutional text is due to the range of questions 
considered in the Fundamental Law being extended. 
The constitutional jurisdiction was strictly defined, 
and it does not include matters subject to frequent 
changes: administrative and territorial divisions, the 
list of ministries and departments, etc. Thus, the new 
Constitution does not stipulate the specific composi¬ 
tion of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, which it 
did in the past and so required constant amendments 
(nearly 130 amendments on this point alone were 
introduced in the 1936 Constitution). Henceforth the 
list of ministries, state committees and other depart¬ 
ments is determined by the Law on the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, passed on July 5, 1978. The 
solution of questions relating to administrative and terri¬ 
torial divisions, including the formation of regions, 
districts, and towns now falls within the competence 
of the Union Republics. The structure of the new 
Constitution of the USSR differs from that of previous 
Soviet constitutions: it has a preamble; the section on 
the individual stands at the head of the text; it con¬ 
tains some new chapters; and, for convenience, the 
text is divided into sections (all in all, there are nine 
sections with 21 chapters). 

The 1936 Constitution had no preamble and it 
opened with the article defining the nature of power in 
the state. 

The 1977 Constitution’s preamble sums up the 
achievements of the Soviet people since the socialist 
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revolution in the country, gives a brief description of 
the essence of the developed socialist society and pro¬ 
claims the supreme goal of the Soviet state—the build¬ 
ing of a classless, communist society. The preamble is 
part and parcel of the Constitution, but it is a specific 
part of it. It contains no specific norms similar to those 
in other sections. Its function is to be a kind of theoret¬ 
ical and ideological key to the Constitution. At the 
same time, it provides a legal foundation for interpret¬ 
ing and applying the Constitution. 

The replacing of the chapters dealing with the status 
of the individual merits special attention. Whereas the 
1936 Constitution ensconced civil rights and duties in 
one of its last chapters, the new Constitution inscribes 
them in Section II, entitled “The State and the Individ¬ 
ual”. The provisions dealing with rights, freedoms and 
duties are placed before those that give statutory force 
to the principles of state organisation. The idea behind 
this arrangement is to emphasise that man is at the 
focus of the society’s attention, while the entire state 
system is structured and functions in such a way as to 
secure the all-round development of the individual and 
the satisfaction of his growing needs and interests. 

A few words about the inclusion of programmatic 
provisions in the Constitution. Soviet constitutional 
doctrine has treated these differently at various times: 
the first Soviet constitutions contained many pro¬ 
grammatic provisions, particularly the 1918 Constitu¬ 
tion, which had more than a dozen of articles of this 
nature. Very few such articles were included in the 
1936 Constitution, because its authors proceeded from 
the assumption that a constitution must establish only 
what has already been achieved in reality. 
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No doubt, the programmatic feature is more an ex¬ 
ception than a rule inherent in constitutional norms. 
At the same time, it should be stressed that program¬ 
matic provisions may and must be utilised in constitu¬ 
tions, for the Fundamental Law should fix the main 
tasks confronting the society. This approach is typical 
of the 1977 Constitution of the USSR, of which the 
programmatic provisions are an essential element. 
These provisions define the Soviet state’s No. 1 goal— 
the building of communism, record the basic lines 
of development of the political system, economy, 
culture and all other spheres of communist construc¬ 
tion. Thus, the Constitution orients society’s develop¬ 
ment on the long-range perspective. 

The USSR Constitution occupies a paramount posi¬ 
tion in the system of Soviet legislation. It is an act of 
supreme legal force, which means that all other laws, as 
well as other legal enactments—government decisions, 
ministerial orders, etc.-can only be issued on the 
strength of the Constitution and in full conformity 
with it. Not a single legal enactment can contradict the 
Constitution. At the same time, it contains the primary 
provisions in accordance with which all other laws are 
enacted. Herein lies a major requirement of the consti¬ 
tutional principle of socialist legality. Consistent and 
strict observance of the Constitution is the primary 
duty of all state institutions, social organisations, 
officials and citizens in general. 

The paramount position of the USSR Constitution 
is seen in the special procedure for amending it. While 
an ordinary law is passed by a simple majority of votes 
in both chambers of the USSR Supreme Soviet, changes 
m the Constitution require a stricter procedure. 
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Amendments are passed by a decision of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR that is approved by not less than 
two-thirds of the deputies in each chamber. 

Soviet constitutional doctrine draws considerable 
attention to the specific features of the machinery by 
which various norms operate (principles, declarations, 
provisions stating facts and programmatic provisions), 
and this helps the state and the people to realise the 
entire Constitution in the right sequence. Some norms 
that are called those of direct action are implemented 
in practice without a law to concretise them, others 
refer to the need to adopt additional laws, and yet 
others require other forms of mediation. 

The constitutional combination of norm-principles 
and institutional norms that reveal the nature and basic 
trends in the development of power in the mature so¬ 
cialist society is of great practical importance: for the 
principles of Soviet democracy bind all state institu¬ 
tions and social organisations, all officials and citizens 
in general to be guided by them in their activities, in 
their approach to solving any social problem. This is 
because the institutional norms define the channels 
through which the principles of democracy are realised 
and the forms by means of which the working people 
participate in exercising political power. 

As a legal document, the Constitution represents 
directly operating law. It comes into force when it is 
approved by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the 
highest legislative organ of the country. No exception 
is provided for any of its norms that would substitute 
for it or delay its operation. Furthermore, all the con¬ 
stitutional norms are closely interrelated and are com¬ 
ponents of an integral system. 
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After the Constitution of the USSR was promulgat¬ 
ed in 1977, tremendous work was started to realise it 
in practice. To this end the organisation and function¬ 
ing of state organs and social organisations is being 
improved, current legislation is being brought up to 
date and the legal culture of the population is being 
enhanced. 








CHAPTER II 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE SOVIET POLITICAL SYSTEM 


1. THE NATURE OF POWER 

The first chapter of the new Constitution of the 
USSR is entitled “The Political System”. No such 
chapter was included in previous Soviet constitutions. 
The 1936 Constitution incorporated all the articles 
defining the principles governing the political and so¬ 
cio-economic system in one chapter entitled “The 
Social Structure”. The 1977 Constitution’s special 
chapter dealing with the political system is a result of 
the tremendous importance of the provisions defining 
both the nature of power in the society and the forms 
in which it is exercised. 

The USSR Constitution proclaims the primary prin¬ 
ciple of the Soviet political system: power belongs to 
the people. In this respect it develops the principle of 
people’s sovereignty, which is a major achievement of 
human civilisation, the result of the centuries-old striv¬ 
ings of the popular masses for freedom, equality, and 
social justice. The Constitution is not confined to the 
formal recognition of this principle and goes much far¬ 
ther by providing conditions for its complete and con¬ 
sistent implementation. Constitutional articles register 
the economic and social basis of the popular rule. 

The meaning of constitutional injunctions comes 
down to the lending of a “working” character to the 
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popular rule. This fully meets the requirements of the 
progress of socialism, of the acceleration of socialist 
society’s socio-economic development. For to speed up 
economic growth, to advance science and culture, it 
is necessary to reveal people’s potentialities to the full, 
to raise their interest in the results of labour and to 
magnify dedicated concern about their work. The 
more complex the tasks facing the society, the more 
active and more conscious the individual must be. In 
the setting of “working” democracy we also see the 
strengthening of the collectivist principles inherent in 
the Soviet system. 

We must take into account not only the object of 
constitutional regulation. The Soviet society is inher¬ 
ently marked by the multiform participation of the 
population in running the country. In recent times the 
Soviets have had their powers extended substantially, 
a system of organs of people’s control has been set up, 
and new social organisations have come into being. The 
process of the institutionalisation of state and socio¬ 
political life continues. In these conditions it is highly 
pertinent to secure a clear-cut division of labour in the 
administration of the country and also an effective 
interaction of various state and political institutions 
and to regulate the entire political process. The consti¬ 
tutional provisions that characterise the political sys¬ 
tem of Soviet society have some specific features. First, 
the Constitution fixes only the basic principles of build¬ 
ing the political system and of its functioning. As for 
more concrete norms, they can be found in other 
acts—not only in laws, but also in charters of social 
organisations, in decisions of their congresses and other 
governing bodies. Second, the Constitution concen- 
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trates attention on the definition of individual institu¬ 
tions of the political system, their interaction and 
place in the mechanism of governing state and public 
affairs. It does not intrude into the internal life of non¬ 
government organisations, since their matters are regu¬ 
lated by their rules or charters. Third, the Constitution 
contains normative provisions that promote the active 
participation of all the institutions of the political 
system in the governance of the country. 

The Constitution regards democracy as a well-or¬ 
ganised society whose members possess a high legal and 
political culture and pay respect for the law. This 
society is characterised by a strict order and discipline. 
The latter are ensured not only and not so much by 
the force of compulsion but by the understanding of 
their relevance on the part of the broad sections of the 
people, by their universal support and approval. A 
high degree of organisation, the honest discharge by 
citizens of their state and social duties, intensive social 
and labour activities, and the smooth and purposeful 
effort of the society make up an indispensable condi¬ 
tion for improving the well-being of the people, for 
attaining the set goals. The Constitution carries the 
idea of close interrelationship of democracy and legal¬ 
ity, freedom and discipline. 

The substance of Soviet democracy is expressed in 
Art. 2 of the Constitution, which says: “All power in 
the USSR belongs to the people.” This means that 
citizens do not know any other authority save the auth¬ 
ority of their own association. The mass-oriented 
nature of Soviet democracy is seen in the following 
figures: today over 2.3 million people have been elect¬ 
ed to the Soviets; all in all, during the last 20 years 




over 20 million people have been elected to these bo¬ 
dies. Millions of people take an active part in political 
life through their social organisations: the trade unions 
embrace over 138 million, the YCL more than 42 mil¬ 
lion, and people’s control bodies over 10 million 
members. 

The establishment and development of Soviet de¬ 
mocracy is a historical process closely associated with 
the solution of the chief tasks of social progress. That 
was the case during the early years of Soviet govern¬ 
ment when the country laid the foundations of mo¬ 
dem industry and agriculture. That is the case today as 
well, at the stage of the intensification of the country’s 
economy on the basis of the latest achievements of 
science and technology. The development of democra¬ 
cy should not be understood in abstract terms. It was 
and remains an instrument of social transformations, 
of the society’s advance towards the set goals. 

The 1977 Constitution has made a big step forward 
in the regulation of social relations. This is evident 
even from the number of its articles dealing with such 
regulation. More importantly, the approach of the 
Constitution to the basic social problems of Soviet 
society at its present stage has become wider. Moreover, 
it does not limit itself to the enumeration of social 
problems and points to the ways and means of their 
settlement. 

Of the greatest importance in this context is Art. 19, 
which defines the social basis of the USSR. This 
basis comprises the unbreakable alliance between the 
workers, peasants and intelligentsia, i.e. practically the 
whole of society. The classes and social strata rest 
u Pon the two forms of property of one and the same, 
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socialist type that are gradually drawing closer together 
to form a single property of the whole people. They 
also share a single, Marxist-Leninist world outlook. 

Yet, to abolish classes completely a very long time is 
required. It is not sufficient to eliminate private owner¬ 
ship of the means of production and exploitation of 
man by man. The differences between town and coun¬ 
try, between brain and manual workers must also be 
eliminated. While promoting social homogeneity, Soviet 
power does not artificially accelerate this process, does 
not disparage the specific social interests of classes and 
social groups, and prevents outdated differences from 
being preserved. 

Constitutional provisions facilitate the development 
of social relations towards the establishment of a class¬ 
less structure of society. But such structure will not 
come of itself. It will be achieved as a result of the con¬ 
vergence of the working class, collective-farm peasant¬ 
ry and the intelligentsia. This is a natural process deter¬ 
mined by the entire course of social life. 

The decisive role in this process belongs to the work¬ 
ing class, whose hallmarks are political experience, 
high consciousness, proper organisation and strong 
will. This role grows due to the improvement of its 
educational, cultural and professional standards and 
to the intensification of its labour and socio-political 
activity. 

The turning of agricultural labour into a variety of 
industrial labour, the obliteration of essential social 
and cultural distinctions between town and country, 
ever more similar conditions of life, all these factors 
draw the peasantry closer together with the working 
class. The share of mental work grows among the in- 
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dustrial workers and the collective-farm peasants. As 
for the intelligentsia, their numbers are on the increase 
and their contribution to material production en¬ 
hances. 

The 1977 Constitution treats of the questions of 
both social and nationalities policies. It cannot be 
otherwise, for the country’s population consists of 
more than 100 nations and nationalities. For this rea¬ 
son the Constitution sets forth the principles of the 
Soviet state’s nationalities policy. 

The Constitution proceeds from the fact that the na¬ 
tional question left over from the past has been settled 
in the Soviet Union. This means that the country has 
overcome all the consequences of the tsarist regime: 
national inequality—legal, economic, social and politi¬ 
cal—the age-old backwardness of many nations, national 
oppression, and inter-national strife and mistrust. The 
policy of socio-economic levelling out pursued by the 
Soviet state has led to a tremendous improvement of 
the living standard of the formerly backward Soviet 
nations and to the removal of the former differences in 
the levels of their economic development, political 
activity and culture. However, the existence of many 
nations and nationalities engenders new tasks and new 
problems. 

The principles of the settlement of these problems 
are outlined in constitutional articles. On the one 
hand, the USSR pursues a policy aimed at the further 
flowering of nations and nationalities, and on the other 
hand, it effects the process of their steady convergence 
on the principles of good will, equality, and fraternal 
cooperation. Both artificial pushing and checking of 
mature tendencies of development are impermissible. 
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In the future such development must culminate by the 
full unity of these nations and nationalities. 

To define the essence of power, no formulations 
concerning class domination are required. In the Soviet 
Union, no such phrases will be heard as “the working 
class dominates the peasantry or the intelligentsia”. No 
such situation ever existed even under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, when there was an alliance between 
working people like today. Nor can it exist in a society 
where the political power is exercised by the whole 
people. 

Much new and interesting has been introduced both 
into the theory and practice of scientific socialism in 
the course of the realisation of the constitutional pro¬ 
visions on popular rule. Of especially great importance 
are the propositions about the people’s socialist self- 
government elaborated in the new edition of the CPSU 
Programme. As this document stresses, the strategic 
line of development of the political system of Soviet 
society at the present stage consists in advancing Soviet 
democracy and increasingly promoting socialist self- 
government by the people on the basis of active and 
effective participation of working people, their collec¬ 
tives and organisations in decision-making concerning 
the affairs of state and society. 

Let us recall that the Marxist idea of self-govern¬ 
ment by working people free from exploitation was 
advanced by Lenin as a major principle of socialist and 
communist construction from the very first days of the 
Soviet Republic. This idea was also propounded in the 
CPSU’s policy documents. For example, the second 
Programme, adopted by the Party at its Eighth Con¬ 
gress in 1919, defined the line of the development of 







local and regional self-government. The Programme 
said that the Soviet state had been exercising self-gov¬ 
ernment on an incomparably wider scale than any¬ 
where else and stressed the need for the untiring work 
of actually translating into life this higher type of 
democracy requiring for its proper functioning a con¬ 
stant enhancement of the level of culture, organisation 
and independent activity of the masses. 

No doubt, the concept of self-government is today 
more extensive and many-sided. The problems of local 
and regional self-government are solved chiefly in the 
process of streamlining the system of Soviets, when 
their powers are defined in a new way and all enter¬ 
prises of local importance come within their purview. 
At the same time more and more propitious economic, 
social, political and legal conditions arise to involve 
citizens ever more actively in the process of governing 
public affairs, both on a scale of the entire country, 
republics, regions, cities, and districts and of enterprises, 
institutions, or organisations. 

The development of the Soviet society’s political 
system is purported to gradually grow into communist 
social self-government. This is what the USSR Consti¬ 
tution says unequivocally. The supreme goal of the So¬ 
viet state is the building of a classless communist so¬ 
ciety, in which there will be communist social self-gov¬ 
ernment. The advance towards this goal is regarded in 
the USSR as a real process under way during socialism, 
a nd not as a task of remote future. 

In emphasising this circumstance we should not, 
however, forget that communist social self-government 
wdl not come into being automatically. Definite ef- 
0rts must be made by citizens and by their organisa- 
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tions and work collectives. They must be oriented on 
the formation of the mechanism of self-government, 
on the strengthening of administrative know-how 
among the population, and on raising the level of 
society’s organisation. And though, in the last resort, 
the requisites of communist self-government will take 
final shape under full communism, the results of the 
society’s great and diverse activities aimed at expand¬ 
ing democracy will make themselves felt long before 
the chief goal is achieved. 

We could also say that socialist self-government by 
the people is the result of the development of democ¬ 
racy under socialism. It is a necessary and inevitable 
stage on the way to communist social self-government. 
However, this description should not be accepted as 
something belittling socialist self-government by the j 
people. It is by itself a fundamentally important sys¬ 
tem, a portentous frontier in such development. Under 
socialism, especially today, administration cannot be 
carried out by professionals alone. While not negating j 
the need for professional principles in administration, 
it is important to understand that professionals alone 
will not cope with the growing and ever more compli¬ 
cated problems of administration. Furthermore, the 
nature of socialist society is incompatible with the 
stake on professionals alone. 

Addressing himself to the problem of socialist self- 
government by the people, Mikhail Gorbachev expres¬ 
sed a position of principle on this question: “We know 
from theory and from our extensive experience that 
the socialist system can develop successfully only when 
the people really run their own affairs, when millions 
of people are involved in political life. This is what the 
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working people’s self-government amounts to, as Lenin 
saw it. It is the essence of Soviet power.” 1 


2. THE MACHINERY OF SOCIALIST 
SELF-GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 

The 1977 Constitution stipulates that the people 
exercise their power chiefly through the state, which is 
invested with all the means needed to fulfil this task. 
The Soviet state has never acted, however, as the isolat¬ 
ed bearer of authority, so the Constitution does not 
reduce the machinery of popular rule to just the state. 
The idea runs all through the Constitution that the 
state cooperates and interacts very closely with social 
organisations that take an active part in the administra¬ 
tion of the country and that work collectives play a 
major role in the discussion and decision-making on 
state and social matters. Moreover, under the Constitu¬ 
tion the working people settle many political and 
social questions through the forms of direct democ¬ 
racy. The focus of the machinery of popular rule is 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the political 
leader of the people, the nucleus of all state (govern¬ 
ment) and social (non-government) organisations (Ar¬ 
ticle 6). 

It is worth noting that the concept of political 
system used in the Constitution includes not only 
these elements, but also a number of principles describ- 
mg their interrelationship, the common goal and basic 

. ' Mikhail Gorbachev, Political Report of the CPSU Central Commit- 

f. e 10 the 27th Party Congress, Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1986, p. 68. 
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trends of development. Thus, the political system acts 
as an integrated, internally coordinated machinery 
through which the Soviet people exercise their power. 

Herein lies the chief meaning of the extension of the 
sphere of constitutional regulation of political rela¬ 
tions. This simultaneously increases the potential of 
the Constitution and its impact on all aspects of public 
life. 

Naturally, the Constitution is not confined to ge¬ 
neral provisions on the political system. Such an ap¬ 
proach would not be constructive, for every link of the 
political system has its own designation, functions, 
specific forms and methods of operation. Therefore, 
the Constitution fixes the status of particular links: the 
state, the Communist Party, social organisations, and 
work collectives. It also sets forth the primary princi¬ 
ples of holding referenda and nation-wide votes and 
other forms of direct democracy. 

The extent of regulating the links of the political 
system is far from being the same. It is determined 
above all by the purpose of this or that link, its nature, 
forms and methods of functioning. As for mass social 
organisations, the Constitution gives them a funda¬ 
mental politico-legal characterisation and assigns to 
them the place in the political system. By contrast, the 
state structure is regulated by the Constitution in 
much greater detail. In particular, it deals with the 
typology of state organs, describes their structure, pro¬ 
cedure of formation, the terms of reference, the pro¬ 
cess of functioning, etc. Constitutional norms are util¬ 
ised here with much greater intensity. 

The state was and remains an objectively necessary 
factor of social progress at all the stages of the history 









of socialism. It continues to play a great role today. 
This is conditioned by the tasks facing the society, on 
the one hand, and by the functions of the state dis¬ 
charged both inside and outside the country. It is 
logical that so much importance is attached to the 
development and consolidation of the Soviet state, 
to ever more fuller disclosure of its democratic and 
popular nature, to its creative, constructive role in the 
country. 

The ever fuller exercise of socialist self-government 
by the Soviet people takes place not outside and, 
moreover, not contrary to, but inside the state struc¬ 
ture. A different approach to self-government would 
be theoretically wrong and practically limited, greatly 
restricting the democratic potential of socialism. Under 
socialism, the state has never been reduced to the ad¬ 
ministrative apparatus consisting of government ser¬ 
vants. The socialist state is not only a representative 
institution. It is an all-embracing organisation that 
unites the whole working people. 

This conception of the correlation between the state 
and self-government fully corresponds to the principles 
of scientific socialism. Marx and Engels repeatedly 
wrote that the society of a triumphant socialist revolu¬ 
tion must of necessity create a state, which, as distinct 
from the bourgeois state, will not be in opposition to 
the broad sections of the population, to the society as 
a whole, but will express the will and interests of the 
working people. As Marx put it, “the system of govern¬ 
ing the people must be replaced by the self-government 
of the people”. 1 


1 Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 2, 1980, p. 80. 
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Lenin often stressed that under socialism the state 
of a new historical type—the state of the working peo¬ 
ple—emerges and develops. The people themselves and 
none else may dispose of the fate of the state and de¬ 
termine its policy. In defining the character of a future 
Soviet authority before the socialist revolution tri¬ 
umphed in Russia, Lenin wrote: “The Soviets are a 
type of state where ... the people are their own rulers.” 1 

Lenin did not underestimate the difficulties arising 
on the way of self-government. The transition of 
power into the hands of the working people took place 
in a difficult setting: the economy was in a sad plight, 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods were in short 
supply, hunger and dislocation hit the country. But the 
most serious brake was the low cultural level of the 
workers and peasants, which did not allow them to 
make effective use of the potentialities of administer¬ 
ing the country. Many things had to be done at that 
time: to make cultural values accessible to the working 
people, to cultivate the knacks of administration, to 
foster in the people the feeling of the country’s master, 
to make them interested in state affairs. Yet despite 
this Lenin, just on the eve of the establishment of 
Soviet government, advocated genuine self-government 
by the people, seeking to find “a way by which the 
people can learn to govern themselves”. 2 

Lenin’s ideas began to be implemented immediately 
after the socialist revolution triumphed. For example, 
during the first decade of Soviet power over 27 million 
people went through the school of administration in 

1 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1980, 
Vol. 24, p. 146. 

J V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 114. 








Soviets in the RSFSR alone. The democratic principles 
of the organisation and functioning of the Soviet state 
expanded and deepened as the Soviet society advanced 
along the road of socialist construction. 

It stands to reason that the Soviet state’s functions 
have undergone changes. After socialism triumphed in 
the USSR fully and finally, the social structure of the 
population no longer included any antagonistic classes 
and social strata. Naturally, the need for suppressing 
the resistance of the overthrown classes obviated. The 
constructive functions of the socialist state connected 
with the solution of socio-economic and cultural tasks 
were enriched. Other functions have remained and do 
not lose their importance today. These are the struggle 
for peace, for broader international cooperation, and 
the promotion of closer relations between socialist 
countries. Thus, far from getting narrow, the limits of 
state regulation gradually expand. 

Social progress calls for appropriate changes in the 
organisation and functioning of the state. The ever 
fuller disclosure of democratic principles and imple¬ 
mentation of them is the most principal and determi¬ 
native trend of the Soviet state’s development. In other 
words, the development of the state is closely connect¬ 
ed with the process of giving spur to the socialist self- 
government by the people. Consequently, under social¬ 
ism the state and self-government are the interrelated 
and even concurring concepts in many respects. 

But it would be wrong to equate the state with self- 
government. Neither the theory nor the practice of 
scientific socialism warrant this. For the state admini¬ 
strative apparatus, the Procurator’s Office, the Armed 
Forces and some other state structures are built on the 
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principles of strict centralisation. At the same time the 
Soviets of People’s Deputies which combine the fea¬ 
tures of state authority and self-government by the 
people represent a fundamentally important feature of 
the socialist state, its political basis, or its “supporting 
structure”, so to say. Consequently, under socialism 
self-government is realised both in government and 
non-government forms. 

The 1977 Constitution highlights the role and place 
of Soviets in the state machinery by making reference 
to them already in the very beginning of its text. Art. 
2, which establishes the principle that all power in the 
USSR belongs to the people, also says that the people 
exercise state power through Soviets of People’s Depu¬ 
ties, which constitute the political foundation of the 
USSR. All other state bodies are under the control of, 
and accountable to, the Soviets. 

It is only natural that the 1977 Constitution of the 
USSR emphasises in particular the importance of the 
Soviet state in social development. The complex and 
responsible tasks facing the Soviet people in the sphere 
of the economy, culture, society, and national defence 
can only be tackled successfully if they possess the 
necessary and effective instruments to realise the plans 
outlined and to implement the home and foreign poli¬ 
cies. No doubt, the state is the principal and determi¬ 
native social instrument, tried and tested by history. 
As Soviet experience and that of the other socialist 
countries shows, the intricate and subtle organism of 
society today cannot be guided nor progress made 
towards socialism and communism without a smoothly 
operating state apparatus. 

This conception of the state embodied in Soviet 
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constitutional doctrine ensues from the following 
factors: 

First, the state is the only organisation that em¬ 
braces the entire population of the country. 

Second, the socialist state not only exercises politi¬ 
cal power, but also manages the economy (all major 
means of production, natural wealth and material 
resources belong to the people, as represented by the 
state). 

Worthy of note is the new name of the Soviets. Let 
us recall that the 1936 Constitution called them So¬ 
viets of Working People’s Deputies. The new name 
recorded in the 1977 Constitution—Soviets of People’s 
Deputies—reflects the popular nature of power and the 
strengthening of democratic principles in their organi¬ 
sation and functioning. Great importance attaches to 
the constitutional provision that state power be 
exercised only through the Soviets of People’s Depu¬ 
ties. Soviet constitutional theory rejects technocratic 
concepts according to which the role and significance 
of elected bodies are diminishing and the instruments 
of administration should, therefore, be concentrated in 
the hands of a bureaucratic elite. 

Chapter 12 of the Constitution underscores that, 
today, the Soviets face exceedingly important tasks 
both at the centre and on the local level, in different 
sectors of economic and cultural development. With 
these aims in view, the powers of the Soviets are being 
expanded, their material base strengthened and their 
ties with the population are becoming increasingly 
intimate. 

Today the Soviets are the principal and leading form 
of socialist self-government by the people. But they are 
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not the sole form, since the political system of Soviet 
society is designed to enable citizens to enjoy other 
possibilities for implementing the idea of self-govern¬ 
ment. In this context pride of place is given to social 
organisations, which are self-governing bodies, set up 
by citizens on a voluntary basis and operating on the 
basis of their own statutes. 

The Constitution (Article 7) also covers social 
organisations, such as trade unions, the Young Com¬ 
munist League, cooperative societies and other associa¬ 
tions of working people. It does not contain an exhaus¬ 
tive list of such organisations, which form part of the 
political system, for this is not its task. As is evident 
from the Constitution, social organisations include 
ones that, under their statutes or rules, participate in 
the management of state and social affairs, in the solu¬ 
tion of political, economic, social and cultural matters. 
Through these organisations, the working people are 
actively enlisted in the exercise of political power and 
go through the school of Soviet socialist democracy. 

Under the 1977 Constitution, the political system 
also embraces work collectives (Article 8). In fact, the 
work collective is the primary cell of both the econom¬ 
ic and the political organism of society. It is an integral 
component part of the mechanism of socialist self- 
government by the people. 

The inclusion in the first chapter of an article deal¬ 
ing with work collectives was a result of the nation¬ 
wide discussion of the draft Constitution. At the 
beginning, it was planned to place the article on the 
status of the work collective in Chapter 2, “The Eco¬ 
nomic System”, but during the nation-wide discussion 
several thousand proposals were made that the tasks 










and rights of work collectives be defined more broadly 
in the Constitution. Special attention was drawn to the 
need to enhance the role of the work collective in such 
fields as planning production and social development, 
training and distributing personnel, improving working 
and living conditions, raising personnel qualifications, 
and the inculcation of a communist attitude to labour. 

Of fundamental importance fora proper understand¬ 
ing of the essence and functioning of the Soviet polit¬ 
ical system is Article 6 of the Constitution, which sti¬ 
pulates that the leading and guiding force in Soviet 
society and the nucleus of its political system is the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

The 1936 Constitution highlighted the leading role 
of the Communist Party in Article 126, which record¬ 
ed the right of citizens to unite in mass organisations. 
The official embodiment of the provision concerning 
the role of the CPSU in the first chapter of the Consti¬ 
tution is important not only in terms of its structure. 
This approach underscores the significance of the prin¬ 
ciple of Party leadership in the state and society as a 
whole and records the fact that the Party heads and 
directs the whole machinery of popular rule at the 
highest legislative level. 

In addition to the state and non-government socio¬ 
political organisations, the Constitution (Article 5) also 
mentions the forms of direct democracy— nation-wide 
discussion and popular vote (referendum). The develop¬ 
ment of socialist self-government lends them enhanced 
importance. 

The USSR has already accumulated vast experience 
°f holding nation-wide discussions. In recent years, all 
state plans for national economic development, all 
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legislation (e.g. laws on marriage and the family, on 
pensions, on nature conservation) have been enacted 
after nation-wide discussions. The nation-wide discus¬ 
sion was also organised on the draft Guidelines of the 
Economic and Social Development of the USSR for 
1985-1990 and for the period up to the year 2000. 

Of late much attention has been paid to other chan¬ 
nels of direct democracy, such as meetings and letters 
of citizens, mandates of electors, the press, radio, 
television and other means of eliciting public opinion. 
The Constitution provides the basis for the further 
extension of their efficacy. 

The development of the forms of direct democracy 
will be continued in the future, too, but this in no way 
detracts from the role played by representative democ¬ 
racy and will not lead to the Soviets being replaced by 
referendums. Popular representation will also retain 
the role of a basic, leading form of democracy, for it 
makes it possible for state and social affairs to be ad¬ 
ministered on a full and flexible basis. Furthermore, 
the interaction between representative and direct 
democracy is tending to gain in strength. Thus, the 
Constitution provides for bills and other important 
aspects of political affairs to be submitted for nation¬ 
wide discussion by decision of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet or its Presidium. Some forms of representative 
democracy are gradually growing into direct democra¬ 
cy, this being exemplified by the election and recall of 
deputies. 

The political system as a whole, like the institutions 
that comprise it, as well as those of direct democracy, 
function and develop on the basis of specific norms. 
They include the Constitution of the USSR, other 
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laws and decisions, major political documents of social 
organisations that determine their functioning, such as 
the Programme and the Rules of the CPSU, Party 
Congress decisions, policy and statutory documents of 
trade unions, the Young Communist League (YCL), 
cooperative societies, voluntary associations and other 
similar organisations. 

A great part in the functioning of the political sys¬ 
tem and the regulation of political relations is also 
played by political traditions, many of which evolved 
in the very first years of Soviet power. They include, 
among other things, those of the joint nomination of 
deputy candidates by several collectives of enterprises 
and establishments, of political manifestations and 
demonstrations, and nation-wide discussions. 

The reality and depth of the participation by the 
population in political affairs depend on certain factors, 
such as the economic and social ones. A special place is 
taken up by political culture, which can be described 
in the most general terms as the competence of the 
population in the sphere of administration of the 
country and in the solution of various political matters 
at different levels. 

In the course of the nation-wide discussion, the 
People showed a higher level of political knowledge. 
No doubt, the consistent application of such principles 
of socialist democracy recorded in the Constitution of 
the USSR, as the broad information of the people by 
s* a te an ^ the submission of major questions for 

•heir discussion, promotes the enhancement of their 
Political culture. 

The level of the people’s political culture is closely 
JI iked with their political activities. Of primary impor- 
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tance here is the socio-political status of the citizen, his 
realistic opportunities for participating in the manage¬ 
ment of the country’s affairs. 

The idea inherent in the Constitution is to stimulate 
the people’s political activities in two ways: politically 
and juridically. To this end, the Constitution provides 
for such fundamental political rights of citizens as that 
to participate in administration, to criticise, broad 
electoral rights, the right of association, etc. (Chap¬ 
ter 7). 

The Constitution reflects the greater role played 
by public opinion in Soviet society. This is a major 
factor both in the elaboration and the pursuit of po¬ 
licies, the functioning and development of the entire 
political system. The impact and effectiveness of pub¬ 
lic opinion increases as the political consciousness of 
the people grows. Public opinion influences both the 
development of society as a whole and of each of its 
members, it also contributes to the establishment and 
spread of progressive views, values and traditions. 

The Constitution expands fundamentally the possi¬ 
bilities for eliciting and registering public opinion, 
especially by means of mandates given by the electo¬ 
rate to deputies, all-Union, Republican and local 
discussions on major problems of state and social 
affairs, meetings held in work collectives, various polls, 
the generalisation of proposals submitted to govern¬ 
ment and non-government organisations, as well as by 
means of the mass media, i.e. the press, radio and 
television. 

The Constitution defines the principal direction in 
the development of Soviet society’s political system- 
the extension of socialist democracy (Article 9). This 


f 
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implies: (1) ever broader participation by the citizens 
in managing affairs of society and state; (2) continuous 
improvement of the state apparatus; (3) invigoration of 
the activity of social organisations; (4) strengthening 
of the system of people’s control; (5) consolidation of 
the legal foundations of state and public life; (6) 
greater publicity, and constant responsiveness to public 
opinion. 

Analysis of the Constitution shows that the forms in 
which the population is drawn into administration are 
becoming increasingly diverse and meaningful. This is 
logical, for democracy is not something stagnant and 
invariable. Under new social conditions it develops 
considering the experience accumulated and the new 
possibilities offered. The criteria of democratic develop¬ 
ment are the people’s involvement in the management 
of state and social affairs and their independent, effici¬ 
ent and regular participation in administration. 

Soviet constitutional doctrine underscores the im¬ 
portance both of the number of democratic forms and 
of their efficacy, the real content of democracy. The 
in-depth development of democracy is one of the driv¬ 
ing forces behind the country’s political, economic and 
cultural progress. 






CHAPTER III 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE 
SOVIET UNION IN THE POLITICAL 
SYSTEM OF SOCIETY 


1. THE CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OF THE CPSU 

The USSR Constitution of 1977 contains principled 
provisions defining the Communist Party’s place and 
role in society’s political system. They describe the 
purpose of the Party, the substance and purposeful 
direction of its policies, and the nature of its relations 
with the other organisations, both government and 
non-government, forming part of the political system. 
The Constitution does not deal with the Party’s inter¬ 
nal structure, its formation, or the forms and methods 
of its functioning, for these aspects are regulated by 
Party Rules. 

The Communist Party is a social organisation, the 
structure and activities of which have much in com¬ 
mon with those of trade unions, the YCL and other 
social organisations in the system of Soviet society. At 
the same time, the CPSU is a social organisation of a 
special type. According to Article 6 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, it is the leading and guiding force of Soviet soci¬ 
ety and the nucleus of its political system, of all govern¬ 
ment and non-government organisations. It guides all ; 
these organisations and, by virtue of this, differs from 
all of them. 

The leading role of the CPSU has taken shape in the 
course of historical development. The Party was found- 
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ed by Lenin at the turn of the century and immediat¬ 
ely became the leading force in the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in Russia. In 1898, when the Party’s First Cong¬ 
ress was held, it was called the Russian Social-Democ¬ 
ratic Labour Party, but in March 1918 it was renamed 
the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) by decision 
of the Seventh Congress. Thus the Party’s name was 
brought in line with its goal—that of building Com¬ 
munism. After the Soviet Republics united into 
the USSR in 1922, the Party’s name was changed once 
more, into the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshe¬ 
viks) at the 14th Party Congress. The 19th Party Cong¬ 
ress (1952) specified its name as the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, which it has retained ever since. 

The Russian Marxist Party was the successor of past 
revolutionary traditions and from its inception was the 
organiser of the powerful revolutionary movement in 
Russia. In the course of this movement, it acquired 
vast experience of political leadership of the people. 
The first Russian Revolution, from 1905 to 1907, 
demonstrated the strength of Russia’s proletariat and 
their firm alliance with other working people. The 
February 1917 bourgeois-democratic revolution over¬ 
threw the tsarist autocracy, and the Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion in October 1917 resulted in the establishment of 
Soviet power. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is the 
only political party in Soviet society. The one-party 
system evolved in this country and has become a long¬ 
standing tradition of its politics as a result of its specif- 
lc historical development. The party of Russia’s Com¬ 
munists was the oldest and most influential party in 
Russia. Bourgeois parties were founded later—after 
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1905, when the tsar, frightened by the mass revolution¬ 
ary actions, permitted them to function legally. These 
parties (the Union of October 17, the Constitutional- 
Democratic Party, the Progressive Party, etc.) were 
Right wing. By and large, they supported the status 
quo in Russian society, though at times they slightly 
criticised particular aspects of it. After the Great Octo¬ 
ber Socialist Revolution, the Right-wing parties organ¬ 
ised counter-revolutionary revolts, civil war, and helped 
foreign armed interventionists. With arms in hand 
and relying on reactionary forces abroad, the Rightists 
fought against the Soviet government. The victory of 
revolutionary Russia meant the complete rout of the 
bourgeois parties. 

On the eve of the October Revolution in Russia, 
there were also several petty-bourgeois parties: the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party, the Menshevik Party 
(which had broken away from the Social-Democratic 
Party) and some other political organisations. These 
parties and groups vacillated constantly between the 
Bolsheviks and the Right-wing parties. Neither could 
the petty-bourgeois parties, which made many serious 
mistakes in the pre-revolutionary period, find their 
place in the country’s politics after the establishment 
of Soviet power. Defying the Bolsheviks’ repeated 
proposals of co-operation on the platform of the 
victorious revolution, these parties’ leaders entered 
into an alliance with bourgeois parties and gradually 
went over to the enemies of the Soviet Republic. This 
predetermined their ideological and organisational col¬ 
lapse and caused the strata of the population that con¬ 
stituted their social base to desert them. 

From the very beginning, the party of Russia’s Com- 




munists considered participation by representatives 
from the petty-bourgeois parties and groups in the 
country’s politics to be both feasible and desirable, 
provided, of course, that their activities, including par¬ 
ticipation in state organs, were based on recognition of 
the people’s revolutionary gains and the principles of 
Soviet power. The Bolsheviks frequently proposed that 
power be shared with the Social-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks and invited them to enter the government. 
It is not the Bolsheviks’ fault that these parties pre¬ 
ferred to take a different path. 

The history of Soviet Russia provided an example of 
an inter-party bloc. In late October 1917, the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party stated its readiness to 
cooperate with the Bolsheviks and entered the Soviet 
Government. Until March 1918, the alliance between 
the Bolsheviks and the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
played a positive role in strengthening the new authori¬ 
ties. Through this alliance, broad strata of the peasan¬ 
try were drawn into the active struggle to consolidate 
the revolutionary gains. Yet the bloc of Bolsheviks and 
Left Socialist-Revolutionaries was shortlived. The Left 
Socialist-Revolutionary leaders’ increasing move to the 
right, to the side of the bourgeois parties, prevented 
them from cooperating loyally with the Soviet authori¬ 
ties. Having adopted a wrong position on major ques¬ 
tions of internal and external policies, the Left Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries started organising armed counter¬ 
revolutionary actions. This brought about the disinte¬ 
gration of the inter-Party bloc. 

The Soviet experience, like that of other socialist 
countries, fully confirms the Marxist-Leninist tenet 
that the choice of a one-party system or a multi-party 
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system is determined not a priori, but by the specific 
conditions under which the society makes the transi¬ 
tion from capitalism to socialism. 

The Communist Party directed the social and eco¬ 
nomic transformations, unparalleled in scale and rate, 
which laid the foundations of socialism in the USSR. 
The country overcame its age-old backwardness and 
advanced to the foremost positions in the world. The 
Party’s authority rose further as a result of the Soviet 
people’s victory in the Great Patriotic War of 1941- 
1945 against nazi Germany. The country’s confident 
advance to ever higher stages of social and economic 
progress and the growth of its influence on world de¬ 
velopment are closely associated with the Party’s 
activities. 

The Party has undergone changes in the course of 
socialist construction. At its earlier stage it represented 
the working class but now it represents the whole peo¬ 
ple. This does not mean that it has renounced its initial 
principles. Not at all. In terms of its essence and ideol¬ 
ogy the CPSU continues to be the party of the working 
class, preserving its initial revolutionary ideals. What 
matters is the change-over of all the strata of working 
people to the side of the working class as a result of 
building socialism in the country, of strengthening the 
socio-political and ideological unity of the Soviet 
society. 

The leading role the CPSU plays in society is vindi¬ 
cated not only by historical traditions, but also by the 
needs of modem conditions and by the future of so¬ 
cialism. Moreover, an analysis of the current situation 
inside the country and on the international scene 
shows that the role of the Party increases in confor- 




mity with a set regularity. 

First of all, let us note the need for elaborating and 
implementing the policy of accelerating the country’s 
social and economic development. The Party has to 
find out effective ways and means of solving complex 
and extensive tasks in the sphere of scientific and 
technological progress and production and in other 
spheres of public life and to secure a harmonious inter¬ 
relationship between the economy and the society’s 
social and intellectual development. 

The democratisation of the political system and the 
expansion of the principles of self-government raise 
specific tasks before the Soviet society. This process, 
marked by the growing independent status of all the 
links of the political system, by the involvement of 
ever more strata of the population in the administra¬ 
tion of state and public affairs, needs to be coordi¬ 
nated on a permanent basis and to be streamlined 
through the interaction of various organisations 
and movements and diverse forms of popular rule. 
It is necessary to unite all the contingents of society 
and to mobilise them for the sake of attaining the 
set goals. 

The society also needs a deep comprehension of 
current social processes and a search for scientifically 
based and timely answers to the questions posed by 
life. This calls for the further creative development of 
Marxist-Leninist theory, for the ascertainment of the 
laws of social progress. Alongside theoretical work it is 
highly important to develop the consciousness of 
citizens, to stamp out the psychology and morals ini¬ 
mical to socialism and to uproot any departures from 
the rules of the socialist way of life. 
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On the international scene, it is necessary to take 
into account the interests of growing all-round co¬ 
operation among socialist countries, the greater co¬ 
hesion of these countries and the international com¬ 
munist and working-class movement, and solidarity 
with the forces of national liberation. On the other 
hand, the growth of imperialist aggressiveness calls 
for the application of fresh and more insistent efforts 
aimed at curbing the forces of aggression, stopping 
the arms race and ridding humanity of the threat 
of nuclear catastrophe and consolidating peace on 
earth. 

As is clear from this, the growth of the leading role 
of the CPSU meets the vital needs of society and is a 
consequence of the operation of objective social fac¬ 
tors. 

The real significance of the Party’s leadership has 
become especially clear in the course of the preparing 
and holding of the 27th CPSU Congress and in its de¬ 
cisions, which endorsed and developed further the 
Party’s general line of accelerating the Soviet society’s 
socio-economic development and guaranteeing world 
peace. 

The approval of Congress decisions by the entire 
population can be explained in a simple way: the Party 
managed to express what has matured in life and what 
the people are aware of. The chief task of the Party is 
to translate the energy of plans into the energy of 
practical action. The Party is to impart greater dyna¬ 
mism to progress in all spheres of the life of Soviet 
society: the economy, social and intellectual de¬ 
velopment and the political system. Of particularly 
great importance is the maximum use of the poten- 
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tial of the socialist system and of the social activity of 
the people. 

The constitutional recognition given to the leading 
role of the Communist Party has become a common 
feature of the evolution of the state system under 
socialism. This is borne out by the Constitutions of 
Bulgaria (Art. 1), Cuba (Art. 5), Czechoslovakia 
(Art. 4), the GDR (Art. 1), Hungary (Art. 3), Mongo¬ 
lia (Art. 82), Poland (Art. 3), Romania (Art. 3), and 
other socialist countries. Thus, these constitutions 
mirror the natural features of the socialist political 
system. This implies the reflection by these constitu¬ 
tions of the actual fact and not the imposition of com¬ 
pulsion by them. 

It is important to note one more circumstance. The 
leading role of the Communist Party does not mean at 
all that it stands above the law and may ignore the law 
in force. Quite the opposite, the Constitution says that 
in determining its political line for the solution of all 
key problems of state life the CPSU, as the ruling party, 
shall function within the framework of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the USSR. 

The constitutional recognition of the CPSU’s leading 
role in the state and society does not, however, entail 
any special privileges for it. On the contrary, it lays 
greater responsibility on it, in performing its role not 
by power, but by high political prestige and ideological 
influence among the people, by the ability to find 
answers to the most intricate questions raised by the 
development of the Soviet society and the rest of the 
world. 














2. THE ORGANISATIONAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE CPSU 


The CPSU Rules state that Party membership is 
open to any citizen of the Soviet Union who recognises 
the Party Programme and its Rules, takes an active 
part in the building of communism, works in one of 
its branches, fulfils Party decisions, and pays Party 
dues. 

The Communist Party is a mass organisation that is 
constantly expanding. It had 5.5 million members 
in 1946, 7.1 million in 1956, 12.3 million in 1966, 
16.2 million in 1977, and over 19 million in 1986. 

The Party’s mass character enables it to perform its 
role effectively, place its full and probationary mem¬ 
bers in all sectors of communist construction, develop 
a broad network of branches, maintain close ties with 
the people, combine old and young personnel, and 
effect the necessary transfers of cadres. 

Today, very many people would like to join the 
Party, but it cannot accept all of them, for otherwise 
there would be no border-line between the vanguard 
and the whole of society. The Party strictly and consist¬ 
ently applies the principle of individual selection and 
constantly raises its demands on its members. This is 
natural, because it is not only a political, but also a 
moral vanguard of society. It is constantly preoccupied 
with making increasingly stronger its roots in the work¬ 
ing class, in all strata of society. During 1981-1986 it 
admitted 1.6 million new members. Per hundred new 
members there are 59 workers and 26 specialists work¬ 
ing in various sectors of the economy, while of all 
those admitted four-fifths are young people. 


I 





Greater demands are also made on Party members: 
they must observe the Party discipline and Rules. 
Those CPSU members who perform mean actions, 
compromise the calling of the Communist are expelled 
from the Party ranks. 

Since its inception, the Party has been built on the 
territorial-production principle. Primary Party organisa¬ 
tions are formed at places where Communists work-in 
factories, on building sites, collective and state farms, 
in institutions, educational establishments, etc. The 
primary organisations, set up on the production prin¬ 
ciple, are then united into district, town and area 
organisations, which themselves form regional, territo¬ 
rial and republican Party ones. Today the CPSU 
consists of 14 Communist Parties of Union Republics, 
6 territorial, 148 regional, 10 area and more than 
4,000 town and district organisations, as well as of 
390,000 primary organisations. The Party’s supreme 
organ is the Congress which deals with major problems 
of the Party’s policy, strategy and tactics, of its organi¬ 
sational and ideological work. The Congress hears and 
approves the reports of the Central Committee and the 
Central Auditing Commission, reviews, changes and 
adopts the Party’s Programme and Rules, elects the 
Central Committee and the Central Auditing Commis¬ 
sion. It is convened by the Central Committee at least 
once every five years. Special, extraordinary congresses 
may be held in addition to the regular ones. 

Between Party congresses the Party’s supreme lead¬ 
ing body is its Central Committee. This is an organ of 
Political leadership, the Party’s theoretical and ideolog- 
,c al centre. The regular Congress elects a Central Com¬ 
mittee for the period until the next Congress. If 
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vacancies arise on the Central Committee, they are 
filled from among the alternate members. The Central 
Committee is accountable to the Congress and is 
controlled by it. The existing CPSU Rules provide 
for the holding of at least one plenary meeting every 
six months. 

To direct the Party’s work in the period between 
plenary meetings, the Central Committee elects a Polit¬ 
ical Bureau. The Political Bureau includes the heads of 
higher Party and government bodies, the most pro¬ 
minent and experienced political leaders. 

The Central Committee’s plenary meeting sets up a 
Secretariat for directing the current work of the Party, 
chiefly for selecting personnel and checking on the ful¬ 
filment of the decisions adopted. This organ carries on 
current activities through the CC apparatus. At its 
sittings the Secretariat hears and discusses reports by 
local Party bodies. The Central Committee elects the 
General Secretary of the CC, CPSU. 

The leading Party bodies also include auditing and 
control commissions formed at congresses. The Central 
Auditing Commission audits the proper and timely 
passage of various matters through the central Party 
organs, as well as the CPSU Central Committee’s fi¬ 
nances and establishments. The Committee of Party 
Control at the CPSU Central Committee verifies the 
observance of Party discipline by members and proba¬ 
tionary members, calls to account Communists guilty 
of violating the Party Programme and Rules, Party and 
state discipline and Party ethics. 

The CPSU is a single centralised political organisa¬ 
tion with its own Programme and Rules. The Commun¬ 
ist Parties of the Union Republics are the territorial 
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organisations of the CPSU, the largest and most im¬ 
portant detachments of the CPSU. They maintain di¬ 
rect contact with the Central Committee and function 
under its leadership. Today, Central Committees exist 
in all Union Republics except the Russian Federation. 
The territorial and regional organisations functioning 
in the RSFSR are guided directly by the Central 
Committee of the CPSU. Many of these organisations 
exceed the size of the Communist Parties of some 
Union Republics. 

The regional and territorial conference or congress 
of the Communist Party of a Union Republic and the 
regional and territorial committee, the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party of the respective Union 
Republic that operate between conferences and con¬ 
gresses are the supreme organs of these Party organisa¬ 
tions. The regional, territorial committees, and the 
Central Committees of the Communist Parties of 
Union Republics elect their bureaus (the Central 
Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party elects a 
Politbureau) and committee secretaries. The area, town 
and district Party conference or the general meeting of 
Communists, as well as the area, town and district 
committees in the intervals between conferences or 
meetings are the supreme organs of the respective 
Party organisations. The area, town and district com¬ 
mittees elect bureaus and committee secretaries, who 
are members of these bureaus. 

The guiding principle of the CPSU’s organisational 
structure is democratic centralism. It means: (1) elec¬ 
tion of all leading Party bodies from the lowest to the 
highest; (2) periodical accountability of Party bodies 
to their respective Party organisations and higher or- 
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gans; (3) strict Party discipline and subordination of 
the minority to the majority; (4) the unconditionally 
binding character of decisions adopted by higher 
Party bodies for lower ones. 

The democratic nature of the Communist Party’s 
organisational principles is seen in the fact that all 
Communists take part in the elaboration and imple¬ 
mentation of Party policy. In recent times the number 
of Party activists has grown considerably: about 5 mil¬ 
lion Communists have been elected to various Party 
bodies, from primary organisations to the Central 
Committee. The number of industrial workers and col¬ 
lective farmers among Party activists has been con¬ 
stantly on the increase. Major Party issues are discussed 
by Party members, as was the case, for example, before 
the 27th CPSU Congress, when Party branches con¬ 
sidered the drafts of the new edition of the Party Pro¬ 
gramme and of the Guidelines of the Economic and 
Social Development of the USSR up to the year 2000, 
as well as addenda to the Party Rules. Proceeding from 
the fact that normal, healthy life in every Party branch 
is unthinkable without the strict observance of inner- 
Party democracy and the principle of collective leader¬ 
ship, the 27th CPSU Congress said in its resolution that 
it is highly important to raise the role of collective 
bodies—the plenary meetings of Party committees and 
bureaus and Party meetings—drafting well-thought-out 
and substantiated decisions and to exercise control 
over the implementation of these decisions and over 
the activities of guiding bodies. The Congress also 
highlighted the need to develop criticism and self-crit¬ 
icism. There must not be Party branches beyond con¬ 
trol and closed to criticism. Not a single leader shall be 
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relieved of responsibility for his actions. 

Lenin’s idea that Party members have no privileges 
but have additional duties has not lost its relevance 
today. Therefore, every Communist must be a model 
worker in everyday work and behaviour, in public 
and personal life and bear a higher responsibility 
for the future of socialism and social progress in the 
country. 


3. THE PARTY, THE STATE, AND SOCIAL 
ORGANISATIONS 

Article 6 of the Constitution of the USSR describes 
CPSU activities in the following terms: “The Commun¬ 
ist Party, armed with Marxism-Leninism, determines 
the general perspectives of the development of society 
and the course of the home and foreign policy of the 
USSR, directs the great constructive work of the So¬ 
viet people, and imparts a planned, systematic and the¬ 
oretically substantiated character to their struggle for 
the victory of communism.” 

The Constitution rejects—both in substance and in 
form—the idea of the Party merging with the state, 
Party bodies intertwining with government ones. It 
regards the Party and the state as different, though 
organically interconnected parts of society’s political 
system. The Party is not the bearer of state power, nor 
does it exercise plenary state powers, to use the legal 
expression. 

Hie leading role played by the CPSU with respect to 
the Soviets of People’s Deputies, other government and 
non-government organs involves outlining their basic 
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tasks, those that follow from society’s general course 
of development, and also securing the adoption of its 
guidelines by these bodies at all levels and by all links 
in the political system. Party committees make politi¬ 
cally and scientifically substantiated recommendations 
and proposals to relevant government and non-govem- 
ment organisations. This constitutes political leader¬ 
ship within the framework of the Constitution of the 
USSR. 

The principles governing the relations between Party 
and government bodies were laid down by Lenin. They 
are fixed in the CPSU Rules. 

The Rules provide that Party branches and Com¬ 
munists working in government and non-government 
organisations see to it that these organisations fully 
exercise their constitutional powers and statutory 
rights and duties, and that they extensively involve 
working people in the decision of political, economic 
and social questions. The CPSU Rules say: “Party 
branches shall not supplant government, trade union, 
cooperative and other non-government organisations, 
and shall not allow the functions of the Party and 
other bodies to be mixed” (Point 60). 

The main principle of Party leadership remains to 
make Party decisions incumbent on Communists work¬ 
ing in respective public spheres and implement them 
through the agency of Communists. Each Party mem¬ 
ber must firmly and invariably put Party decisions into 
effect, explain their meaning to the people and streng¬ 
then the Party’s ties with them. Party groups are set up 
at congresses, conferences and meetings convened by 
government and non-government organisations, and 
also in the elective bodies of these organisations. The 
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task of these groups is to carry out Party policy in the 
respective non-Party organisations, to enhance Com¬ 
munists’ influence on the state of affairs in these or¬ 
ganisations, to develop the democratic norms in their 
activities, to strengthen Party and state discipline, to 
combat red tape, and to verify the fulfilment of Party 
and government directives. 

The CPSU sees to it that the organisations it leads 
should not reduce their task to a simple retelling of 
Party decisions but should make full use of their po¬ 
tentialities and develop their own specific forms and 
methods of functioning. It strongly opposes the under¬ 
estimating the significance of government organs and 
non-government organisations. At the same time the 
Party demands that non-government organisations 
should act energetically and assume full responsibility 
for their work. 

As the ruling party, the CPSU promotes politically 
mature and competent persons of marked initiative to 
the key posts in government and non-government or¬ 
ganisations. It does not, however, appoint workers in 
these bodies; it only recommends its own candidates. 
Offices are filled not by Party organs, but by respective 
government bodies. In selecting candidates, the Party 
organs consult non-government organisations. 

A characteristic feature of the Party’s personnel 
policy is the promotion of both Communists and non- 
Party people to leading posts in the state apparatus, 
the economy, the cultural and social spheres, and in 
non-government organisations. In recent times more 
women have been promoted to higher posts. Close at¬ 
tention is also paid to the development of harmonious 
relations between the older and younger generations. 
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The Party cooperates actively with government or¬ 
gans and non-government organisations. On principal 
economic and cultural questions, the CPSU Central 
Committee and the USSR Council of Ministers adopt 
joint Party and government decisions, which become 
operative throughout the country. The Central Com¬ 
mittees of republican Communist Parties and republi¬ 
can Councils of Ministers approve decisions on matters 
of republican importance, and the regional Party 
committees and the executive committees of regional 
Soviets approve ones on regional matters. Joint Party 
and government decisions are legal enactments invest¬ 
ed with the authority of Party organisations. On some 
questions, such as socialist emulation, decisions are 
taken jointly by Party and government, trade union 
and YCL bodies. 






CHAPTER IV 


SOCIAL ORGANISATIONS AND WORK 
COLLECTIVES IN SOVIET SOCIETY’S 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 


1. THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 
GOVERNING THE STRUCTURE AND ACTIVITIES 
OF SOCIAL ORGANISATIONS 

Together, social organisations constitute a special 
bloc in the political system of Soviet society, the ma¬ 
chinery of socialist self-government by the people. In 
the Soviet Union, there are social organisations pursu¬ 
ing different goals: political, professional, social and 
age group, creative, and others. These are trade unions, 
the YCL, cooperative societies, creative unions, scien¬ 
tific and technical societies, and other voluntary as¬ 
sociations. These organisations embrace virtually the 
entire adult population of the country. Despite certain 
differences between them, they have certain features 
in common: 

— they are all formed by citizens to meet and de¬ 
velop their interests and needs, such as professional, 
group, age, and others, 

— they are all structured on the principles of self- 
government and organisational independence; 

— the underlying organisational principle of social 
organisations is democratic centralism; 

— the activities of social organisations are geared to 
thieving goals that meet the requirements of the 
w hole society. 

















The 1977 Constitution substantially enhances the 
role and importance of public organisations in society’s 
political system. This is evidenced by the inclusion of 
an article on social organisations in the first chapter of 
the Constitution. Whereas the 1936 Constitution of 
the USSR only proclaimed the citizens’ right to unite 
into social organisations, Article 7 of the new Constitu¬ 
tion treats these organisations as part and parcel, an 
important link of the political system. This article 
provides for trade unions, the All-Union Leninist 
Young Communist League, cooperatives, and other 
social organisations, to participate in managing state 
and public affairs, and in deciding political, economic, 
social and cultural matters in accordance with the aims 
laid down in their rules. 

The Constitution fixes socio-economic, political, 
ideological and legal guarantees of the development of 
the social organisations’ activities and initiative. The 
constitutional provision to the effect that the property 
required by social organisations for fulfilling their 
purposes as defined in their rules is socialist property 
(Article 10) stems from the need to strengthen the 
material and financial activities of these organisations. 
The Constitution guarantees social organisations con¬ 
ditions for successfully performing the functions defin¬ 
ed in their Rules (Article 51). Through their all-Union 


bodies social organisations possess the right to initiate 
legislation (Article 113). Moreover, the Constitution 
has over a dozen articles bearing on the status of 
social organisations. These define the sphere of their 
activity, particularly in connection with realisation of 
the individual’s status in society (Articles 40, 41, 44 
and 46), and stipulate the duties of government bodies 



in respect to social organisations (Articles 46 and 47). 

Another notable circumstance is that the Constitu¬ 
tion vests social organisations with broad powers, en¬ 
hances their role in the country’s life and also imposes 
on them serious obligations to society. These obliga¬ 
tions should not, of course, be interpreted in a strictly 
legal sense: the state is not empowered to apply any 
sanctions on a social organisation, even if it realises its 
own status passively. The duties of social organisations 
are a moral category. 

The Constitution provides the legal basis for a fur¬ 
ther consolidation of the interrelationship and interac¬ 
tion between social organisations and the Soviet state. 
Elections to higher and lower Soviets are held in the 
country with social organisations actively participating. 
This follows from the fact that electoral commissions 
are formed at all levels in a way that ensures the repre¬ 
sentation of social organisations. On the other hand, 
these organisations have the right to nominate their 
own candidates to all Soviets—from the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR down to rural Soviets. The recent 
election campaigns testify that social organisations are 
putting their potential in forming organs of state 
power to ever fuller and effective use. 

Participation in elections does not, however, exhaust 
the role and importance of social organisations in the 
selection and placement of state administrative per¬ 
sonnel. Of late, these organisations have increased their 
influence on the filling of posts both in organs of state 
administration and in production. This applies primari¬ 
ly to trade unions, whose opinion must be taken into 
account when workers are appointed to many posts 
w trade, public catering and other services as well as 
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in the economy. 

The role played by social organisations in running 
the state is also enhanced by the fact that they are 
taking an increasingly active part in law-making. Three 
basic directions can be ascertained here. First, trade 
unions, the YCL and other social organisations, as re¬ 
presented by their all-Union and republican bodies, 
have the right to submit bills to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR and the Supreme Soviets of the Union Re¬ 
publics. This is indicated clearly in the new Constitu¬ 
tion of the USSR. Second, the state organs, including 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, and the Councils 
of Ministers of the Union Republics, issue decisions, 
orders and other acts together with the central or re¬ 
publican bodies of social organisations. Third, the state 
bodies take careful account of remarks and proposals 
from social organisations on the promulgation of new 
legal rules and the elaboration of those in force and, 
most important, when necessary circulate bills among 
social organisations for their consideration. 

The participation of social organisations in running 
the state is reflected in the fact that their representa¬ 
tives are included in higher state organs, ministerial 
collegiums, committees, administrations, etc., and also 
on the panels of various consultative and auxiliary 
bodies: scientific and technical boards, learned coun¬ 
cils, etc. For instance, the Chairman of the USSR 
Central Trade Union Council and the First Secretary of 
the YCL Central Committee are elected to the Presid¬ 
ium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Representa¬ 
tives of trade unions and the YCL are members of the 
Committee of People’s Control, the Committee of Vo¬ 
cational Training, the Committee of Physical Culture 
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and Sport; a representative of the YCL is a member of 
the collegium of the Ministry of Education and a repre¬ 
sentative of the Union of Cinema Workers is a member 
of the State Committee of the Cinema. 

Social organisations perform a number of functions 
that were previously discharged by state organs. For 
instance, today the terms of reference of Soviet trade 
unions include state social insurance, almost all sanato¬ 
ria and holiday homes, tourism and excursions. The 
trade unions exercise government supervision over 
labour protection and safety technique and direct the 
work of technical and legal inspections. The USSR 
Society of Inventors and Technical Innovators exercis¬ 
es control over the observance of current legislation in 
the sphere of inventions and efficiency proposals, 
including control over state bodies. The primary or¬ 
ganisations of scientific and technical societies dis¬ 
charge the functions of technico-economic councils in 
enterprises and in associations. Other social organisa¬ 
tions also perform many functions of state bodies. 

Experience shows that the ways of developing non¬ 
government organisations are not at all reduced to the 
transfer to them of government bodies’ functions. The 
thing is that the redistribution of functions between 
government and non-government organisations de¬ 
pends on the real needs of the improvement of the en¬ 
tire machinery of socialist self-government by the 
people. 

The chief factor underlying the development of non¬ 
government organisations is the fulfilment by them of 
their constitutional purpose and, above all, the in¬ 
creased activities and initiatives of the broad masses of 
the people. The actual level of democracy and its 
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content depend in many respects on the degree to which 
mass social organisations take into account the interests 
of the citizens they unite and uphold their own posi¬ 
tions. The socialist self-government by the people is 
largely determined by the activity of every citizen. 

The evolution of socialist self-government by the 
people implies the further growth of the role played by 
social organisations. In particular, it is planned to ex¬ 
tend the range of questions which the state organs may 
settle only with the participation and previous consent 
of relevant trade union, YCL and women’s organisa¬ 
tions which in some cases have the right to suspend the 
fulfilment of administrative decisions. 


2. BASIC TYPES OF SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

Social organisations are formed on a voluntary basis, 
in conformity with people’s interests, inclinations and 
capabilities. It is natural, therefore, that the way the 
structure of these interests, inclinations and capabili¬ 
ties develops is reflected in the system of social organi¬ 
sations. Social processes now underway in Soviet soci¬ 
ety, particularly the growth and differentiation of in¬ 
terests, the strengthening of collectivist principles and 
the enrichment of man’s intellectual world, tend to 
stimulate the appearance of new types of social organi¬ 
sations and to change the nature of the activities and 
internal structure of existing ones. Their performance 
and experience further the increasingly full use of the 
citizens’ right to association. Through their own ex¬ 
perience, the Soviet citizens are convincing themselves 
that corporate principles are useful and highly attrac- 
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tive. The development of social organisations is sup¬ 
ported by the state, which provides them with neces¬ 
sary material conditions, including premises, land, etc. 
and also creates the legal prerequisites in the shape of 
legislative acts, according legal capacity to social or¬ 
ganisations, and giving them the rights of the legal per¬ 
son, etc. 

Trade unions with their 138 million members are 
the largest social organisation of working people. This 
organisation was set up by industrial, office and profes¬ 
sional workers through voluntary association. Trade 
unions develop in Soviet society parallel to the Com¬ 
munist Party and the socialist state of the whole peo¬ 
ple. They do not merge with the Party, for they unite 
virtually all industrial, office, and professional workers. 
Although they operate on the basis of the programme 
elaborated by the Communist Party and under its gui¬ 
dance, they continue to act as a non-Party organisation. 
Neither do the trade unions supplant the state, but they 
take an active part in its administration by enlisting 
their huge membership in the exercise of state power. 

Two interconnected trends operate in the trade 
unions. On the one hand, they are a social organisation 
that participates actively in the management of social 
affairs. They express the interests of the working peo¬ 
ple in the best possible way, by organising their partic¬ 
ipation in industrial management, in the administration 
°f state and public affairs. By means of trade unions, 
the working masses are drawn into state administra¬ 
tion, consideration and solution of economic, social 
and cultural questions. The trade unions enjoy consi¬ 
derable rights and opportunities in this respect. For in¬ 
stance, the USSR Central Trade Union Council has the 
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right to initiate legislation on a nation-wide scale, 
while the republican trade union councils have a simi¬ 
lar right on a republican scale. Managers of enterprises 
are appointed with due account for the opinion of the 
respective trade union’s Central Committee. 

On the other hand, the trade unions uphold and 
protect the rights and interests of their members and 
supervise observance of labour legislation. There is no 
and can be no contradiction in this dual nature of 
trade unions. Strictly speaking, these are two sides of 
one and the same phenomenon, for their protective 
function corresponds to the supreme interests of ex¬ 
ercising power under socialism, to the interests of the 
people and of every Soviet man. 

An important juridical guarantee of the right to 
work is interdiction on the dismissal of workers without 
the trade union committee’s consent. The respective 
committee can give its consent only if it finds the 
dismissal to be in full conformity with the law, having 
acquainted itself with the management’s proposal. If 
the trade union committee does not agree to a dismis¬ 
sal, the management has no right to cancel a labour 
contract. The committee’s refusal to give its assent 
cannot be annulled by any other body. 

Without the trade union committee’s assent, the 
industrial management cannot revise output quotas, in¬ 
troduce piece or time rates of payment, establish a job 
category, and determine the size of the workforce in 
any particular sector of production. The trade union 
committee has the right to ban work in different shops 
and on different equipment, if it finds out that the 
working conditions do not conform to established 
requirements. 
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In agreement with the trade union committee, the 
management settles many other questions: the work 
regime in an enterprise, the timetable of annual leaves, 
the use of material incentive funds, socio-cultural 
measures, housing construction, the improvement of 
labour protection and safety technique, the distribu¬ 
tion of floor space among industrial and office work¬ 
ers, etc. Workers are appointed to leading economic 
posts at enterprises taking due account of the opinion 
of the respective trade union committee. 

The trade unions possess effective means for pro¬ 
tecting the interests of industrial and office workers 
from management’s arbitrary actions, for fully correct¬ 
ing all mistakes as soon as possible and for punish¬ 
ing those guilty of malpractice. They act with indo¬ 
mitable determination when certain managers ignore 
the norms of labour legislation and the working 
people’s social needs. Not infrequently managers are 
relieved of their posts on the demand of trade union 
committees. 

The USSR Leninist Young Communist League 
(YCL) takes an active part in the country’s socio-polit¬ 
ical affairs. It is an independent, mass organisation 
uniting over 42 million young people. 

The membership of the YCL is open to every young 
person who accepts the YCL Rules, takes an active 
Part in building communism in the Soviet Union, 
works in one of its organisations, fulfills the YCL 
decisions, and pays membership dues. The Komsomol 
accepts young people between the ages of 14 and 28 
°n an individual basis. 

The guiding principle of the YCL’s organisational 
structure is democratic centralism. The YCL is built on 
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Preserving the traditions of former generations of 
Komsomol members, the YCL exercises its patronage 
over the building of major national economic projects. 
Some Komsomol and youth brigades have worked on 
the largest construction projects of the 12th Five-Year 
Plan, on the most responsible sectors of production. Of 
great importance are also the Komsomol’s activities in 
education, science and culture. 

The collective farms occupy a central place in the 
system of cooperative organisations. On the one hand, 
the collective farm is an economic organisation, creat¬ 
ed on the basis of cooperative (group) social ownership 
of the means of production. The collective farms own 
their property, which includes diverse objects needed 
for farming, processing output, and satisfying the cul¬ 
tural and other social needs of their members. The 
Soviet state renders constantly growing assistance to 
collective farms in acquiring means of agricultural 
mechanisation and chemicalisation, in improving the 
livestock base and in meeting other requirements. 

On the other hand, the collective farm has typical 
features of a social organisation. Its affairs are managed 
on a self-administration basis. The broad participation 
of collective farmers in the solution of all important 
questions of the farm’s organisation and functioning is 
the basic principle of collective-farm democracy. The 
Model Collective-Farm Rules, adopted by the Third 
All-Union Congress of Collective Farmers in 1969, 
Provide the organisational and legal prerequisites for 
further consolidation of the democratic principles of 
the collective-farm system. The members dispose of all 
their farm’s means and produce in accordance with 
collective-farm rules. 
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pie of their broad participation in the solution of all 
major questions of their organisation and functioning. 
The supreme body of a society is the meeting of its 
members; that of a district union of societies is the 
meeting of authorised representatives, and that of 
unions at higher levels—the congress of special repre¬ 
sentatives. The meetings and congresses elect boards 
and auditing commissions. At the district level, coope¬ 
rative members hold precinct meetings to elect manag¬ 
ers of shops, canteens, restaurants and communal 
enterprises to supervise their work and set up public 
control commissions. 

House-building cooperatives have been developing 
rapidly in recent years. They unite people for the pur¬ 
pose of building blocks of flats for themselves. Such 
cooperatives function under the auspices of the execu¬ 
tive committees of local Soviets. The supreme body of 
the cooperative is the general meeting of its members, 
which elects a board to conduct its business. 

There are also dozens of various voluntary societies, 
organised by working people according to their partic¬ 
ular interests (scientific, scientific and technical, 
sports), as well as for the purpose of dissiminating 
political knowledge, strengthening friendship with 
Peoples of other countries, protecting nature and cul¬ 
tural monuments, etc. The voluntary societies have 
millions of members. 

The USSR Society of Inventors and Technical Inno¬ 
vators and the scientific and technical societies are 
mass organisations of workers, collective fanners, en¬ 
gineers and scientists. 

The primary cells of these societies, their voluntary 
design and patent bureaus, economic analysis groups, 







technical information bureaus, councils of innovators, 
and other bodies, take an active part in solving in¬ 
dustrial problems. 

Today there are scientific and medical societies with 
several hundred thousand members. These societies 
unite on a nation-wide scale societies and circles, and 
individual experts engaged in various branches of 
medicine. 

The Znanie Society’s task is to disseminate political 
and scientific knowledge in the country on the basis of 
the latest achievements of science. 

Friendship and cooperation with peoples of other 
countries and the joint struggle for universal peace are 1 
the purpose of many societies and associations of * 
friendship and cultural ties set up in the country. 

Sports societies and their sports clubs promote the 
education of physically healthy people and the im¬ 
provement of sporting skills. 

Creative unions are a special type of social organisa¬ 
tion of writers, composers, cinema workers, artists, 
architects, journalists, etc. They are voluntary associa¬ 
tions of persons according to their creative professions. 
Their task is to promote the creativity of their mem¬ 
bers, to improve their material, cultural and social 
standards, and to protect their copyrights. Like all 
other social organisations, creative unions are gov¬ 
erned by their members. 1 

Social organisations exist both on an all-Union scale 
and on a Republican one. As a rule, societies set up for 
historical, cultural and nature conservation purposes 
are republican. They are mass associations like all- 
Union ones. 

Two interconnected but, at first glance, contradic- 
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tory trends operate in the development of the system 
of social organisations: integration and differentiation. 
Integration manifests itself in the growth of contacts 
and cooperation between different social organisations 
in solving common tasks and also in creating republi¬ 
can and all-Union societies instead of isolated city and 
district ones. Thus, a society of motor-car lovers ap¬ 
peared in the Russian Federation, a society for the 
prevention of fires appeared in Armenia, a society of 
book lovers in Latvia, and an all-Union society of 
stamp collectors in the country as a whole. Differentia¬ 
tion is manifested both in the creation of structural 
subdivisions of the existing societies on the local level 
and in the formation of new associations. 


3. WORK COLLECTIVES 

In the chapter on the political system, the 1977 
Constitution also deals with work collectives. Accord¬ 
ing to Article 8, work collectives play a major part not 
only in production and social development, but also 
increasingly in the elaboration and implementation of 
the policies of the Soviet state. 

What is the work collective? Why is it regarded as a 
primary and basic unit of Soviet society? 

Let us note, first of all, that the work collective is 
not merely a group of people. It is a collective of work¬ 
ers employed in a particular enterprise or institution. It 
is a long-term association of people on the basis of 
their joint labour activity and constitutes a stable so¬ 
cial community. It comprises all those who work in 
the respective enterprise or institution, including its 
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managers, who, at the same time, represent the system 
of state administration. Within the socialist economic 
system every work collective functions on the basis of 
specific means of production, material and financial 
resources assigned to it for the tasks confronting it. 
The work collective is formed and developed, and the 
relationships among its members are built, on the prin¬ 
ciples inherent in the socialist society as a whole. In 
fact, the society consists, as it were, of work collectives 
connected by many economic, political and ideological 
relations. 

Under the Constitution of the USSR, work collec¬ 
tives promote socialist emulation, the spread of pro¬ 
gressive methods of work, and the strengthening of 
production discipline, educate their members in the 
spirit of communist morality, and strive to enhance 
their political consciousness, cultural level, skills and 
qualifications (Article 8). 

The Constitution underscores the importance of 
and need for eliciting and recording the interests of 
work collectives. Far from weakening the unity and 
cohesion of society, this strengthens them. This means 
the integration of interests and elaboration of a policy 
to meet the interests of the population in full measure, 
rather than a diffusion of interests. 

The work collective has a certain economic and 
managerial autonomy. Its operative management cov¬ 
ers part of socialist property, its economic activities 
being predetermined, as a rule, by the principle of cost 
accounting. On the other hand, the work collective as a 
cell of Soviet society has a thousand links with its po¬ 
litical, economic and socio-intellectual systems: work 
collectives operate under a single state plan for socio- 
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economic development; their management is part of 
the state apparatus for economic and political guid¬ 
ance; the primary Party organisations that exist in 
them participate in the elaboration and implementa¬ 
tion of Party policy; trade union, YCL and other 
social organisations that function in work collectives 
are the lowest links in social organisations. 

Despite its specific features, the work collective has 
much in common with social organisations. People join 
work collectives on a voluntary basis, like they do a 
social organisation, and may quit them on their own in 
the statutory manner. The participation by citizens in 
the activities of social organisations and work collec¬ 
tives is in both collective and personal interests. In 
many respects, social organisations and work collecti¬ 
ves are managed on similar principles. 

Today when the great task of improving the entire 
economic mechanism is carried out, the role of work 
collectives substantially increases. This is largely due to 
the expansion of the economic independence of enter¬ 
prises. This is a logical process, for if the powers of an 
enterprise are limited and the main questions are set¬ 
tled by the respective ministry or its department, the 
scale of the work collective’s participation in its man¬ 
agement cannot be sufficient. This situation hampers 
the workers’ labour and political activities and reduces 
their interest in the enterprise’s performance. 

The fact that factories and plants are now able to 
exercise greater powers and display greater initiative 
and enterprise opens up new vistas before their work 
c °llectives. The latter exert direct influence on the 
Production and social development plans of their own 
enterprises, on labour discipline, the placement of 
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managerial and technical personnel, the distribution 
and use of economic incentive funds, the provision of 
their workers with housing, the building of their own 
places of culture, hospitals, kindergartens, etc. 

Simultaneously the ratio between the consultative 
and decisive powers wielded by work collectives 
changes in favour of the latter. The range of problems 
on which the work collective’s decisions are final is on 
the increase. In this connection the importance of 
general meetings held by work collectives is great. 
Other measures are taken to create a smoothly working 
mechanism of realising the powers of the work col¬ 
lectives. 

Organisational forms are also improved. In the peri¬ 
od between general meetings the work collective of an 
enterprise is led by its Council consisting of representa¬ 
tives of the management, the Party, trade union and 
YCL organisations, of workers, specialists and mem¬ 
bers of team councils. 

Experience has fully confirmed that the increased 
electivity of managerial workers positively affects the 
situation in a work collective and its economic perfor¬ 
mance. Many teams elect their own leaders and there¬ 
by become the primary cells of self-government. The 
principle of electivity is gradually extended to all team 
leaders and thereupon to some other categories of the 
managerial staff: foremen, shift superintendants, 
heads of sections, shops and state-farm departments.! 
The country is now engaged in the search for new 
forms of combining centralism and democracy, a single 
authority and electivity in economic management, 
forms that meet the present conditions. 









CHAPTER V 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 
GOVERNING THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


1. TYPES AND FORMS OF PROPERTY 

The chapter on the political system is followed by 
one on the economic system, consisting of nine articles. 

The Constitution continues the traditions of Soviet 
constitutional legislation by entrenching all aspects of 
society, including its economic foundations. Moreover, 
it goes even farther than previous Soviet constitutions: 
while the 1936 Soviet Constitution, for example, con¬ 
fined itself to regulating property matters and establish¬ 
ing the principles of the state’s planning activities and 
other principles of economic management, the new 
Constitution legally consolidates the foundations of 
the entire economic system. 

First of all, it secures the types and forms of prop¬ 
erty. Article 10 establishes that the Soviet economic 
system is based on socialist ownership of the means of 
production. Today, this property constitutes the coun¬ 
try’s firm and powerful economic potential. Socialist 
Property arose from the bourgeois and landowner prop¬ 
erty nationalised in the initial years of the October 
Revolution. By December 1920, the Soviet state owned 
4,500 large industrial enterprises, and all land had 
Passed into the hands of the people. Subsequently, the 
nrain source for augmenting socialist property became 
extended socialist reproduction. 










Over the years of Soviet power, the country’s na¬ 
tional wealth, i.e. the total amount of its goods and 
benefits, has increased dozens of times and is now 
worth more than 2,000,000 million roubles excluding 
the value of land and forests. The bulk of this wealth 
consists of fixed productive assets, the volume of 
which is 37 times higher than the 1917 level. Socialist 
property has boasted an especially high growth rate 
over the preceding half a century when it has been 
almost doubled. 

In so far as socialist property is the basis of the So¬ 
viet economic system, its protection and enlargement 
are a most important objective of the Soviet state, 
which secures the conditions for rational economic 
management and establishes strict accounting and con¬ 
trol. The organisation of rational economic manage¬ 
ment is the duty of all citizens, as well as officials. To 
protect and strengthen socialist property, to combat 
misappropriation and squandering of state and pub¬ 
licly-owned property, and to make thrifty use of the 
people’s wealth are the constitutional duties of all 
Soviet citizens, as provided for in Article 61 of the 
Constitution. Article 10 establishes that no one has the 
right to use socialist property for personal gain or 
other selfish ends. 

Under socialism, the country’s natural wealth also 
belongs to the people. Accordingly, Article 18 says 
that, in the interests of present and future generations, 
the necessary steps are being taken in the USSR to 
protect and make scientific, rational use of the land 
and its mineral and water resources, the plant and 
animal kingdoms, to preserve the purity of the air and 
water, ensure reproduction of the natural wealth, and 
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improve the human environment. 

The Soviet Constitution states that socialist owner¬ 
ship of the means of production exists in the USSR in 
two main forms: state (all-people’s), and collective 
farms and cooperative. Socialist ownership also inclu¬ 
des the property of trade unions and other social 
organisations required by them for carrying out their 
tasks as defined in their rules (Article 10). 

State property is the common property of the So¬ 
viet people and is defined in Article 11 as the principal 
form of socialist property. It accounts for 88 per cent 
of fixed productive assets and has the highest degree of 
socialisation. The means of production and material 
benefits constituting state property comprise a single 
stock disposed of by the whole people. This enables 
the state to manage the economy effectively and pur¬ 
sue a planned economic policy. 

The single state property stock first of all includes 
the main, all-important objects: the land, its minerals, 
waters, and forests. These may be passed to organisa¬ 
tions, cooperatives and citizens only for use, but not as 
their property. The state owns the basic means of pro¬ 
duction in industry, construction and agriculture, and 
also means of transport and communications, the 
banks, the property of state-run trading organisations 
and public utilities, and other state undertakings, most 
urban housing, and other property necessary for state 
purposes. 

The fact that only the state, and it alone, is the 
single owner of the national (state) property stock is 
combined in the Soviet economic system with another, 
no less important principle, i.e. that state enterprises, 
institutions and organisations have the right to effect 
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the operative (day-to-day) management of property 
assigned to them for implementing their production, 
social and cultural tasks. 

The right to day-to-day management consists in 
owning, using and disposing of property, in other 
words, it is formed of the same elements as owners’ 
rights. The difference lies in that state enterprises are 
enabled to own, use and dispose of property only 
within the statutory limits, i.e. in accordance with 
state-established terms. Consequently, the buildings, 
machine-tools, equipment and materials used by an 
enterprise for production purposes do not become its 
own, but remain state-owned property. If an enterprise 
purchases products from another enterprise it thus 
acquires the right to their operative management rather 
than the right to own them. Thus this right is simply 
the sum total of legal powers necessary for the func¬ 
tioning of enterprises, organisations and institutions. 

At the same time, the right to operative manage¬ 
ment is to some extent independent, as it reflects the 
economic independence of state enterprises, institu¬ 
tions and organisations. The volume and character of 
this independence naturally varies in different enter¬ 
prises, institutions and organisations, depending above 
all on their type and purpose. For instance, industrial 
enterprises own and use buildings and equipment, but 
they can only dispose of these within narrow limits 
established by the state. Under the general rule, they 
may not use their own production, but may transfer 
it to other enterprises and organisations under delivery, 
purchase and sale contracts. At the same time, trade 
enterprises own and use buildings and equipment and 
can dispose of their goods by selling them. 




There is another important circumstance. The right 
to operative management, which derives from that of 
state property, is a distinctly and precisely fixed ag¬ 
gregate of powers sanctioned and guaranteed by the 
state. The conditions of socialist management deter¬ 
mine the stability and effective protection of these 
powers. 

The other principal form of socialist ownership of 
the means of production is, according to the Constitu¬ 
tion, collective-farm and cooperative property. 

Collective farms and other cooperative organisations 
and associations of them may own means of produc¬ 
tion and other property acquired for the purposes laid 
down in their rules. These are enterprises, cultural and 
other public facilities, buildings, structures, tractors, 
combine harvesters and other machinery, means of 
transport, draught animals and livestock, farm pro¬ 
duce, etc. 

State property has much in common with collective- 
farm and cooperative property. (1) Both are based on 
socialist socialisation of the means of production; 
(2) they grow on the basis of the people’s collective 
work; (3) both exclude exploitation of man by man; 
(4) both develop on the basis of planned economic 
Management; (5) both adopt the principle of socialist 
distribution according to work. At the same time, 
there are visible differences between them, which are 
above all manifest in their degrees of socialisation. As 
distinct from state enterprises, collective farms and 
°ther cooperative organisations and associations of 
them are, as already mentioned above, owners of the 
‘deans of production and other property they need in 
° r der to fulfil their statutory functions. The products 

















of state enterprises belong to the whole of society, 
while those of cooperatives belong to the cooperatives 
themselves. 

The collective-farm’s property and produce are 
disposed of by the general meeting of its members and 
the Board elected by it, which determine how the 
farm’s receipts be used. Furthermore, the collective 
farm is guided by its Rules and the state plan-order for 
selling its produce. 

The Constitution makes the point that land, the 
basic means of production in agriculture, is not to be 
transferred to collective-farm ownership. It is state 
property, i.e. belongs to the whole people, and is given 
to collective farms for their free use in perpetuity (Ar¬ 
ticle 12). Collective farms may not sell, purchase or 
lease land and, like other land users, they should make 
effective and thrifty use of it and increase its fertility. 

Collective-farm and cooperative property was formed 
from that of the working peasants who voluntarily 
united in agricultural artels and other cooperative or¬ 
ganisations. At present the main way in which collec¬ 
tive-farm property is augmented is by the collective 
farms’ productive activities. Their members’ original 
contributions were but a small fraction of their present 
assets. In other types of cooperation, on the other 
hand, e.g. in housing cooperatives whose members do 
not work in them, the property consists of member¬ 
ship dues. 

As recorded in Article 12 of the Constitution, the 
state promotes the development of collective-farm and 
cooperative property and its approximation to state 
property. 

This drawing together of the two types of property 
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is determined by the growing specialisation and con¬ 
centration of agricultural production and the joint 
efforts of state enterprises and collective farms to solve 
large-scale, comprehensive problems in agriculture. 
Under these conditions, inter-farm cooperation and 
agro-industrial integration have become the leading 
forms of socialist socialisation of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. Amalgamated state and cooperative enterprises 
are set up with property owned jointly by state and 
collective farms. 

Socialist ownership also embraces the property 
required by trade unions and other social organisations 
to fulfil their tasks set out in their rules. This property 
underlies their cultural and other non-economic activi¬ 
ties. The property of social organisations includes 
chiefly sanatoria, rest homes, publishing houses, means 
of transport, tourist and community centres, stadia 
and some productive enterprises, as well as money 
funds formed from members’ dues and productive ac¬ 
tivities. Social organisations make arrangements for 
their members’ rest and leisure, carry on various cul¬ 
tural and educational activities, engage in publishing, 
etc. The strengthening of their material base is an im¬ 
portant prerequisite for their activities. 

The Soviet Constitution gives a detailed description 
of the right to personal property. This property is 
intended to satisfy the citizens’ material and cultural 
needs in conformity with their tastes, wishes and 
inclinations. The Constitution says that personal 
Property is based on Soviet citizens’ earned incomes 
(Article 13), which include industrial and office work¬ 
ers’ wages and salaries, labour remuneration to col¬ 
lective farmers and payment to professionals. Personal 








property is also derivable from pensions and allow¬ 
ances. In other words, it is an expression of both 
present, past and future work. 

Personal property may also accrue from harvests 
grown on personal plots and allotments, from lottery 
winnings, interest on savings bank deposits, and other 
receipts permitted by the law. It may include articles 
of everyday use, personal consumption and conveni¬ 
ence, tire implements and other objects of a small¬ 
holding, a house, and earned income. Personal prop¬ 
erty is protected by the state. 

As a general rule, the law does not limit the number 
of personally owned things and establishes limits only 
in relation to some of them. For instance, a citizen 
may only own one house, not larger than a certain size, 
and may not sell it more often than once every three 
years. He may own only a certain number of heads of 
livestock. Such measures are designed to prevent 
speculation, private enterprise, and other phenomena 
alien to socialism. 

The right to personal property means that a citizen 
may sell his property and assign it to other citizens for 
temporary use. The owner of a house may lease its 
premises to other citizens, but Soviet legislature as¬ 
sumes that personal property may not serve as a means 
for deriving unearned income or be employed for pur¬ 
poses detrimental to society. This is expressly stated 
in Article 13 of the Constitution. Strict legal sanctions 
are applied to those who acquired their property in 
unlawful ways or whose lawfully acquired property is 
used for deriving unearned income. 

A citizen’s personal property may pass to his heirs 
after his death. The Constitution says that the right to 
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inherit personal property is protected by the state 
(Article 13). Soviet legislation establishes that the right 
to inheritance is based on combining the citizen’s will 
with the interests of his family members and close rela¬ 
tives. Inheritance in the USSR may be under the law, 
or by will or testament. The former type applies when 
a citizen has not left a will, in which case his heir and 
the heir’s rights are decided in accordance with the in¬ 
heritance law. The latter type applies when a citizen 
has made dispositions about the future of his property 
in the event of his death. What is more, the law stipu¬ 
lates that his (her) minor or non-able-bodied children 
(including adopted children), non-able-bodied spouse, 
parents (adopters) and dependants may not be denied 
their share of the inheritance (not less than two-thirds 
of it) regardless of the content of the will. A special 
procedure is established with respect to deposits in 
savings banks and the USSR State Bank: the owner of 
such deposits may bequeath them to any person in the 
event of his death. 


2. LABOUR IN SOVIET SOCIETY 

The Soviet Constitution provides a consistent ex¬ 
pression to the provision that the source of the growth 
of social wealth and of the well-being of the people, 
and each individual, is the labour, free from exploita¬ 
tion, of Soviet people (Article 14). This provision 
reflects the socialist nature of Soviet society and stres¬ 
ses that it is the working people’s society. 

The Constitution does not confine itself to pro¬ 
claiming the universality of labour; it also establishes 
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that socially useful work and its results determine a 
person’s social status. In other words, a man’s social 
status and recognition by society depend above all on 
his participation in building communism. Evasion of 
socially useful work is regarded as a departure from the 
economic and moral principles of Soviet society. As 
such it is a violation of the citizens’ constitutional duty 
to work conscientiously in their chosen field of social¬ 
ly useful occupation (Article 60). 

In regulating labour and distribution, the 1977 So¬ 
viet Constitution proceeds from the principles of 
socialism. It proclaims that the state exercises control 
over the measure of labour and of consumption, in 
accordance with the principle of socialism: “From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his 
work” (Article 14). This principle ensures a combina¬ 
tion of personal and public interests. The benefits 
received by a citizen are determined directly by the 
quality and quantity of his work contribution to the 
cause of the whole of society. 

The labour of industrial and office workers is regu¬ 
lated in more detail by the labour legislation of the 
USSR and the Union Republics adopted in 1970, and 
by the Republican labour codes. Work on collective 
farms is regulated by collective-farm rules and by ap¬ 
propriate laws. Some legislative acts deal with the work 
of writers, composers and artists. 

The law allows employment of persons of 16 or 
more years. Persons of 15 may be employed in excep¬ 
tional cases, and only with the consent of the trade 
union committee of an enterprise or institution. Any 
employment restrictions for reasons of sex, race, na¬ 
tionality or religion are categorically forbidden. No 
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term of employment is established as a rule. If the 
labour contract is concluded for an indefinite period, 
the worker may cancel it any time. A contract con¬ 
cluded for a definite period (say, three years) may be 
cancelled in advance owing to disease or some other 
valid reason. The worker may be discharged on the 
administration’s initiative only in cases stated by law 
(e.g. when he does not suit his job, fails to fulfil his 
labour commitments without valid reason, etc.) and 
only with the consent of the trade union committee. 

Soviet labour legislation establishes the following 
provisions concerning wages: equal pay for equal work; 
strict prohibition of lower payment on account of sex, 
age or nationality; a guaranteed minimum wage or 
salary. 

Trade unions are actively involved in work and wage 
rating. Unlike state enterprises, the labour remunera¬ 
tion forms and systems on collective farms are decided 
by the collective farmers themselves. There is a guaran¬ 
teed cash remuneration on all collective farms. 

Great importance is attached in Soviet society to 
moral incentives in work. Orders and medals are 
conferred on citizens who have distinguished themsel¬ 
ves through their work. The highest labour awards are 
the honorary title of the Hero of Socialist Labour, 
w ith awarding the order of Lenin—the highest order in 
the USSR—and a special honorary insign—the gold 
Hammer and Sickle Medal. Honorary titles have been 
established in trades and professions, such as “Merited 
“uilder”, “Merited Teacher”, “Merited Scientist”, etc. 
Enterprises and institutions have Boards of Honour, on 
'vhichthe names of front-ranking workers are inscribed. 

An important role in the development of socialist 











work principles is played by collective contracts con¬ 
cluded with the management by the factory or local 
trade union committee concerned on behalf of in¬ 
dustrial and office workers. Mutual commitments un¬ 
der the contract embrace such matters as efficient 
drafting and successful fulfilment of production plans, 
improving work organisation and payment, protecting 
labour, improving the workers’ housing conditions, 
everyday and medical services, and culture. 

Work on collective farms, in particular the hours and 
distribution of them and the obligatory minimum 
participation by an able-bodied collective farmer in the 
common economy, is regulated by the collective-farm 
internal rules. Work quotas and pay rates are estab¬ 
lished by the collective-farm board. 

The Soviet Constitution determines the supreme 
goal of social production in socialist society as the 
fullest possible satisfaction of the people’s growing 
material, cultural and intellectual requirements (Ar¬ 
ticle 15). 

This formula has been introduced in Soviet legisla¬ 
tion for the first time in order to stress that the state’s 
entire socio-economic and cultural policy is focussed 
on the individual. The state shall develop social pro¬ 
duction considering the continuous growth of people’s 
requirements, both material and cultural. The Soviet 
Constitution does not, however, confine itself to defin¬ 
ing the goal of social production; it also shows the 
ways the Soviet state must choose to attain that goal- 
Furthermore, it underscores the need to develop the 
working people’s creative initiative and socialist 
emulation (Article 15). 

Socialist emulation is a characteristic feature of So* 
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viet society. Under modern conditions, it has become a 
nation-wide movement involving more than 90 per 
cent of the country’s industrial and office workers and 
carried on between enterprises and institutions, collec¬ 
tive- and state-farms, and between shops, teams, and 
individual workers. The emulators pledge themselves to 
overfulfil production plans or complete them as soon 
as possible, improve product quality, rationalise and 
technically improve production, enhance their profes¬ 
sional level, etc. 

The Constitution also points out that the state must 
rely on the achievements in science and technology 
and improve the forms and methods of economic 
management. On this basis, it shall ensure the growth 
of labour productivity, facilitate efficient production 
and quality of work, and secure dynamic, planned, 
proportionate development of the economy (Ar¬ 
ticle 15). 

In this way, the Soviet Constitution provides a full 
and comprehensive definition of the Soviet state’s 
economic policy. 

The Constitution makes wide use of the concept of 
socially useful work. This means labour not only in the 
sphere of material production, culture, science, man¬ 
agement, etc., but also on an allotment or in the home; 
it also means individual work based exclusively on the 
Personal work of citizens and members of their fami¬ 
lies and in no way drawing on hired labour. 

In the USSR, the overwhelming majority of the 
Population have long been employed in various branches 
of the national economy. The numbers and pro¬ 
portion of persons working exclusively in social pro¬ 
duction are tending to increase. 
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The proportion of people engaged exclusively in the 
household economy and allotment is now only eight 
per cent, but the Constitution does not bypass the 
interests of this group. It stipulates that citizens may 
be granted the use of plots of land, in the manner 
prescribed by law, for a subsidiary small-holding (in¬ 
cluding for keeping of livestock and poultry), for fruit 
and vegetable growing or building an individual dwell¬ 
ing (Article 13). Characteristically, the Constitution 
establishes two mutually complementary rules that 
reflect the interests of citizens running their subsidiary 
economies and those of the whole of society: 

a) citizens must use the plots of land granted them 
rationally; 

b) state and collective farms must assist citizens in 
running their subsidiary economies. 

A negligible portion of the population engage in 
individual labour activities, yet the Constitution con¬ 
tains clear-cut provisions with regard to that category 
as well (Article 17). 

In the USSR, the law permits individual labour in 
handicrafts, farming, the provision of services for the 
public, and other forms of activity based exclusively 
on the personal work of individual citizens and mem¬ 
bers of their families. The state should regulate such 
work, in order to ensure that it serves the interests of 
society. In particular, legislative acts adopted by state 
organs in accordance with the Soviet Constitution enu¬ 
merate individual businesses, the procedure for their 
registration and the amount of taxation. 
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3. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC MANAGEMENT 

Socialist property makes it both possible and neces¬ 
sary to ensure state management of the economy. So 
the Soviet state not only exercises political power, it 
also conducts economic management by establishing 
the principles governing economic affairs and by di¬ 
rectly engaging in economic activities. 

The Soviet economy, as recorded in Article 16 of 
the Constitution, is an integral economic complex con¬ 
sisting of all the elements of social production, distri¬ 
bution and exchange on its territory. Economic man¬ 
agement relies on the principle of democratic central¬ 
ism, expressed in the combination of centralised 
leadership in the principal matters of management and 
the initiative and independence of the lower links in 
the single economic complex. 

The Constitution stipulates that the “economy shall 
be managed on the basis of state plans for economic 
and social development, with due account of the sec¬ 
toral and territorial principles, and by combining 
centralised direction with the managerial independence 
and initiative of individual and amalgamated enter¬ 
prises and other organisations, for which active use is 
made of cost accounting, profit, cost price, and other 
economic levers and incentives” (Article 16). 

Today special attention is drawn to greater efficien¬ 
cy of economic and social planning. The latter must 
be an active lever of accelerating the country’s socio¬ 
economic development, of intensifying production on 
the basis of scientific and technological progress, of 
carrying out progressive economic decisions and of 
ensuring a balanced and dynamic economic growth. 
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The leading place in socio-economic plans belongs to 
qualitative indicators that reflect the efficient use of 
resources, the scale of renovating output, the growth 
of labour productivity on the basis of scientific and 
technological achievements. The Party emphasises the 
need for solving the economic and social tasks in com¬ 
plex, to dovetail long-term, five-year and annual plans, 
to raise the scientific level of planning, and to streng¬ 
then the discipline in planning. Priority is given to 
general state interests and an end is being put to depart¬ 
mentalism and localism, bureaucratism and volun¬ 
tarism. 

The development of centralised principles in eco¬ 
nomic management and planning and in the solution of 
strategic tasks is combined with measures aimed at 
increasing the role of the basic production units—as¬ 
sociations and enterprises. Emphasis is laid on the ex- 
tention of their powers and economic independence, 
on their greater responsibility and interests in obtain¬ 
ing higher end results. The operative economic work is 
concentrated locally, in work collectives. 

In recent years, plans have been marked by greater 
scientific substantiation. Their drafting is preceded by 
a thorough and comprehensive analysis, and by a long 
search for the most effective solutions. Big advances 
have been made in comprehensive planning, when 
large-scale programmes are elaborated for simultaneous 
implementation by various ministries and other organ¬ 
isations acting in concert. Greater attention is being 
focussed on planning the social development of collec¬ 
tives, individual areas and the whole country. 

The Constitution emphasises the importance of man¬ 
agement accounting which means that economic ac- 
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tivities are carried out by enterprises, associations or 
ministries independently, within the framework of a 
plan, by using the property assigned to them, then- 
expenditures being covered by receipts from these activ¬ 
ities. Management accounting also means material 
responsibility for the results of economic activities, 
and provision of incentives for good economic perfor¬ 
mance. It serves as the basis for obtaining the resources 
for the collective’s social development and satisfaction 
of the people’s housing and other needs. 

Measures are taken to raise the efficiency of cost 
accounting. Enterprises and associations are gradually 
put on the full self-supporting principle. Economic 
levers are streamlined and the number of indicators 
issued by higher bodies is reduced. The economic 
performance of associations and enterprises is increas¬ 
ingly regulated by long-term norms that open up the 
scope for the initiative and creativity of work collec¬ 
tives. The system of levers and stimuli must give real 
advantages to the work collectives which achieve suc¬ 
cess in accelerating scientific and technological pro¬ 
gress, produce output of better quality and increase 
the profitability of production. 


















CHAPTER VI 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 
GOVERNING SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND CULTURE 


The 1977 Soviet Constitution attaches considerable 
importance to social problems, as is shown by the in¬ 
clusion in it of a special chapter on this subject (Chap¬ 
ter 3, “Social Development and Culture”). No such 
chapter existed in any previous Soviet constitutions. Its 
inclusion is explained by the growing role of the Soviet 
state’s social policy, which affects the interests of the 
classes and social groups, nations and nationalities, the 
society and the individual, working and living condi¬ 
tions, health and leisure. 

The chapter deals with the purpose and place of 
science, culture and education in society. It defines the 
practical tasks facing the Soviet state in the field of 
social relations and culture, and maps out the ways and 
means for accomplishing them. Special importance at¬ 
taches to the implementation of the principle of social 
justice. This is an important condition for the people’s 
unity, the society’s political stability and dynamic 
growth. 

The chapter begins with Article 19, which defines 
the social basis of the USSR, pointing to the classes 
and social sections the state relies on and whose will 
and interests it expresses. The social basis of the USSR, 
it states, is the unbreakable alliance of the workers, 
peasants, and intelligensia. Furthermore, it determines 
the direction in which the society’s social structure is 
developing. 
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The main current trend in the development of So¬ 
viet society is the growing unity of its classes and social 
sections and consolidation of its social homogeneity. 
This is a stage on the way towards the supreme goal of 
the Soviet state, i.e. building a classless society in 
which, as Lenin said, “all must work”. 1 The Constitu¬ 
tion defines the main ways leading to that goal as 
follows: “The state helps enhance the social homo¬ 
geneity of society, namely the elimination of class dif¬ 
ferences and of the essential distinctions between town 
and country and between mental and physical labour, 
and the all-round development and drawing together 
of all the nations and nationalities of the USSR” 
(Article 19). 

The consolidation of the Soviet society’s unity 
should not be interpreted as a levelling out of social 
life, as a standardisation of the individual. Just the 
other way about. The society’s advance towards full 
social homogeneity is attended by the growth and di¬ 
versification of interests, needs and capabilities of 
people. The growth of the number of mass social and 
local community organisations mirrors the greater 
institutionalisation of various social interests. This 
natural process reflects the nature of socialism, which 
is called upon to help reveal human potential and di¬ 
verse human interests. 

Although chief distinctions between classes and so¬ 
cial strata are to be overcome within the historical 
framework of socialism which is regarded by Marxism- 
Leninism as the first, socialist phase of the communist 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 324. 
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socio-economic formation, this process will be com¬ 
pleted under full communism, that is, at its higher 
phase. Only in that phase a socially homogeneous so¬ 
ciety will take its final shape. Until that time the state 
is to take into account the specific features of the in¬ 
terests of the classes and social groups. 

The Constitution enshrines the famous thesis of the 
Communist Manifesto : “The free development of each 
is the condition of the free development of all” (Artic¬ 
le 20). This serves to stress the humanistic orientation 
of the Soviet state’s activities and the need to combine 
the vital interests of the individual organically with 
those of society. The state is duty bound to ensure 
realistic opportunities for the citizens to apply their 
creative energies, abilities, and talents, and to develop 
their personalities in every way (Article 20), this being 
an important prerequisite for the intellectual and 
moral improvement of the individual. 

An important avenue in the Soviet state’s social 
policy is its concern about improving working condi¬ 
tions, safety and labour protection and the scientific 
organisation of work, and about reducing and ultimate¬ 
ly eliminating all arduous physical labour through 
comprehensive mechanisation and automation of pro¬ 
duction processes in all branches of the economy 
(Article 21). Realisation of this constitutional provi¬ 
sion means implementation of a broad programme for 
building thousands upon thousands of mechanised 
flow lines, producing means of mechanisation for ar¬ 
duous building, hauling, loading and other operations, 
etc. 

The Constitution contains an article reflecting the 
deep changes that have taken place in the countryside. 
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It is Article 22, which notes, in particular, the con¬ 
version of agricultural labour into a variety of indust¬ 
rial work, the extension of the network of educational, 
cultural and medical institutions, and of trade, public 
catering, service and public utility facilities in rural 
areas, and transformation of hamlets and villages into 
well-planned and well-appointed settlements. The 
numbers of workers and intellectuals in the country¬ 
side are growing rapidly. 

The Fundamental Law establishes that the state 
pursue a steady policy of raising wage levels and real 
incomes through increases in labour productivity 
(Article 23). In the next few years the amount of re¬ 
sources to be allocated for the improvement of living 
conditions is to be doubled. Real per capita incomes 
will go up 60 to 80 per cent. In 1986-1990, millions of 
people will have increased their incomes. 

The wage policy of the Soviet state must provide for 
a strict dependence of wages on the quantity and qual¬ 
ity of work done. The factory and office workers’ 
rates of wages and salaries in industries are to be raised 
chiefly at the expense of the means earned by the 
enterprises themselves. This procedure must speed up 
technological progress and enhance the efficiency of 
production. In the non-productive sphere, the rates of 
wages and salaries will grow at the expense of central¬ 
ised sources. A phased increase of the salaries of doc¬ 
tors and other medical workers has already been start¬ 
ed. This increase will soon be followed by the rise in 
the rates of salaries of teachers and of all those em¬ 
ployed in public education and culture. 

Growing importance is acquired by the social con¬ 
sumption funds set up for better meeting the Soviet 
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people’s requirements. These funds are formed from 
the resources of state bodies and socialist enterprises 
and of social organisations. Owing to the social con¬ 
sumption funds, the USSR is making, among other 
things, a gradual transition to full maintenance of the 
non-able-bodied by society. The Constitution empha¬ 
sises that the state, with the broad participation of 
social organisations and work collectives, ensures the 
growth and just distribution of these funds (Article 23). 
The growth of the social consumption funds will make 
it possible to carry out new measures in the fields of 
free public education, public health, the state housing 
fund, rest and leisure, the pension system, etc. 

The Soviet Constitution is the first to determine 
the foundations of state policy in the public services 
field (Article 24). The state pursues this policy through 
its systems of health protection, social security, trade 
and public catering, communal services and amenities, 
and public utilities. The public health system now has 
a wide network of hospitals, polyclinics, children’s 
institutions, sanitary and epidemiological centres, and 
a mighty medical industry. 

Article 24 also stipulates that the state encourages 
cooperatives and other social organisations to provide 
all types of service for the population. It encourages 
the development of mass physical culture and sport. 

There is a single public education system in the 
USSR, and the principle of continuity of all types of 
educational establishment is strictly observed. This 
helps constantly raise the people’s educational levels 
by enabling them to enter a technical college or insti¬ 
tute after finishing school, enter a university after 
leaving a technical college, then join post-graduate 
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courses, etc. Spectacular progress has been made in 
general education and vocational and specialised train¬ 
ing. Education is free, with 77 per cent of students in 
universities and other higher educational establish¬ 
ments and 72 per cent of those in specialised secon¬ 
dary schools receiving grants. The USSR has about 900 
universities and other higher educational institutions. 

The 1977 Constitution has enshrined the basic of 
state policy in education, science and culture. The 
reform that has been launched in the general and 
vocational school is to ensure deeper knowledge by 
pupils of the scientific background to present-day 
production, of the main principles underlying its 
intensification. The planned reorganisation of higher 
and specialised secondary education is meant to raise 
the quality of professional training. 

Science and R&D are coming to play an increasingly 
important role in Soviet society. In accordance with 
society’s needs, Article 26 notes, the state shall provide 
for the planned development of science and the 
training of scientific personnel, and organise the 
introduction of the results of research into the econo¬ 
my and other spheres. 

A feature of scientific development today is the 
combination of fundamental and applied research. The 
headquarters of Soviet science is the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, and there are academies of sciences in 14 
Union Republics. The Russian Federation has a Siberi- 
a n branch of the USSR Academy of Sciences and sev¬ 
eral other branches, among them the Far Eastern, Ural 
a nd Yakut. The country’s universities conduct serious 
research, in addition to applied R&D carried on at 
research institutes set up in all industries and in agri- 
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culture. Soviet science now acts as an important pro¬ 
ductive force and the enormous outlays on science are 
effectively covered. 

The Constitution also establishes the state’s duties in 
the cultural and intellectual spheres. Article 27 pro¬ 
claims that the state concerns itself with protecting, 
augmenting and making extensive use of society’s 
cultural wealth for the moral and aesthetic education 
of the Soviet people, and for raising their cultural level. 

The state, social organisations and the whole of So¬ 
viet society are called upon under the Constitution to 
encourage the development of the professional, ama¬ 
teur and folk arts in every way. 











CHAPTER VII 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 
OF FOREIGN POLICY AND DEFENCE 


1. SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 

For the first time in Soviet constitutional history, 
the 1977 Constitution of the USSR has a separate 
chapter dealing with the principles of Soviet foreign 
policy. The traditions of constitutional regulation of 
the Soviet state’s participation in international rela¬ 
tions date back to the initial steps taken by Soviet 
government, but never before has the Fundamental 
Law of the country contained such a large volume of 
constitutional foreign policy regulation. This is because 
of the basic changes wrought in the Soviet Union’s 
international position in recent decades, of the role 
played by the Soviet state in world politics and of the 
interaction of society’s internal and external factors. 

History has borne out the well-known Marxist thesis 
that foreign policy is a continuation and development 
of internal policy. At the same time today we can see 
how factors of foreign policy exert a growing impact 
on society’s development. Foreign and home policies 
have become more interdependent. Moreover, our 
conception of foreign policy has broadened: it now 
povers the development of interstate relations not only 
in politics, but also in economics, science, culture, 
education and sport. The scientific and technological 
revolution makes it possible for states to tackle many 









intricate problems facing mankind and also gives rise to 
more and more new problems, connected in particular 
with the need to protect the environment, and to reg¬ 
ulate the use of the world’s natural resources, owing 
to their limited distribution. 

Chapter 4 of the Constitution sums up the experi¬ 
ence of the Soviet state’s involvement in world affairs 
and retains continuity of Soviet foreign policy’s basic 
principles. The very day after the Great October So¬ 
cialist Revolution, the Soviet Government adopted the 
Decree on Peace, urging the peoples of the world “to 
bring the cause of peace to fruition”. The 1918 Consti¬ 
tution of the RSFSR included the provision that So¬ 
viet government pursue a policy of securing, at any 
cost, “democratic peace for the working people, peace 
without annexations and indemnities, peace on the 
basis of a free self-determination of nations”. Since 
then, the word “peace” has become a symbol of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

It is indicative that the crossed hammer and sickle, 
the symbol of the workers’ and peasants’ peaceful 
labour, became the emblem of the Soviet state. In fact, 
Lenin had introduced an amendment to the original 
draft of the state seal of the RSFSR, which had con¬ 
tained the sword in the drawing of the emblem. “Why 
a sword?” he asked. “We have no need of conquests, 
we are against them. We do not attack, we are defend¬ 
ing ourselves against internal and external enemies; our 
war is defensive, and the sword is not our emblem.” 1 

Historical experience and traditions have been devel- 

1 Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. A Biography, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1983, p. 306. 
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oped in the Constitution with an eye to the new inter¬ 
national situation: the successes scored in the imple¬ 
mentation of the policy of peaceful coexistence, inter¬ 
national detente, the appearance of a large group of 
newly-free countries developing towards a consolida¬ 
tion of their political and economic independence and, 
most important, the formation of the world socialist 
system. 

At different historical stages, the Soviet state has 
faced different foreign policy tasks, determined both 
by the nature of home problems and the specific situa¬ 
tion in the world, and the international position of the 
Soviet Union. The principles of Soviet foreign policy 
laid down by Lenin have remained invariable through¬ 
out the 70 years of the Soviet state. The historical conti¬ 
nuity of the main direction of Soviet foreign policy— 
from the Decree on Peace to the present-day foreign 
policy initiatives—is of fundamental importance for the 
Soviet Union’s stand in tackling the most intricate and 
acute problems of international relations. 

The aims and trends in Soviet foreign policy today 
are described in sufficient detail in Chapter 4 of the 
Constitution. The chapter says that this policy is 
geared to ensuring international conditions favourable 
for building communism in the USSR, safeguarding the 
state interests of the Soviet Union, consolidating the 
positions of world socialism, and supporting the struggle 
of peoples for national liberation and social progress. 
Socialism’s ideal is a world without wars and weapons. 

Article 28 of the Constitution says: “The USSR 
steadfastly pursues the Leninist policy of peace and 
stands for strengthening of the security of nations and 
broad international cooperation.” Thus, the key prin- 
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ciple of Soviet foreign policy—the indefatigable and 
active struggle for universal peace—has been elevated to 
a constitutional rank. This serves to enhance the res¬ 
ponsibility of all state bodies and social organisations 
in the pursuit of peace. 

The Constitution has further developed the principle 
of peaceful coexistence between states with different 
social systems, a principle that has always been at the 
base of Soviet foreign policy. Article 28 says that the 
foreign policy of the USSR is aimed at “preventing 
wars of aggression, achieving universal and complete 
disarmament, and consistently implementing the 
principle of the peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems”. 

Consequently, the Constitution entrenches and de¬ 
velops the principle of primary importance. As time 
passes its relevance grows. Experience teaches that the 
historical dispute between the two diametrically op¬ 
posed social systems of the world may and must be 
settled in a peaceable way. Socialism proves its advan¬ 
tage not by force of arms, but by force of example in 
all spheres of social development. 

For Soviet people the outcome of this dispute in a 
historical perspective is perfectly clear, for the future 
belongs to socialism. But every nation must choose its 
own path of development and nobody has the right to 
interfere in the process of deciding its fate. Moreover, 
the USSR strongly rejects the idea of the “export” of 
revolution, the idea of imposing it on anybody. At the 
same time it rejects the “export” of counter-revolu¬ 
tion, which is a gross encroachment on the people’s 
free will. 

The mission of the Soviet state is to develop its rela- 
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tions with capitalist states so as to secure the principle 
of peaceful coexistence as a generally recognised and 
enforced norm. Interstate relations should be channel¬ 
led into the sphere of peaceful competition and equit¬ 
able cooperation. They should not be extended to the 
sphere of ideological contradictions between the two 
systems. 

Soviet foreign policy attaches great attention to the 
establishment of an all-embracing and reliable system 
of security. This presupposes the creation and use of 
international mechanisms and institutions that would 
make it possible to find out optimal correlations be¬ 
tween national, state interests and common human 
interests. The USSR stands for the greater role to be 
played by the United Nations in strengthening peace 
and developing international cooperation. 

All states, big and small, must take part in the search 
for solutions to acute problems, in the settlement of 
conflict situations, in the de-escalation of tensions and 
in the curbing of the arms race, irrespective of their 
potential, geographical position and membership of a 
world social system. While pursuing this kind of for¬ 
eign policy, the Soviet Union takes into account the 
specific position of particular countries and regions. 

The Soviet Union attaches big importance to the de¬ 
velopment of normal and stable relations with the 
USA, which must be based on the principles of non¬ 
interference in the internal relations of each other, of 
respect for the lawful interests of each other, of equal¬ 
ity and equal security and on mutual trust. Soviet for¬ 
eign policy is aimed at peaceful, goodneighbourly rela¬ 
tions and cooperation among European states. It is 
highly important to respect the territorial and political 
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realities that have arisen in Europe after World War II 
and to give a fitting rebuff to any attempts at revenge¬ 
seeking. The USSR is also an active proponent of pool¬ 
ing the efforts by all states concerned with a view to 
ensuring Asian security and of undertaking a joint 
search for a constructive solution to this problem. 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans may and must become zones of peace and 
goodneighbourliness. 

The consolidation and development of the principle 
of peaceful coexistence are the prerequisite of long¬ 
term and stable ties between states in the sphere of the 
economy, science and technology and of a broad mu¬ 
tual exchange of cultural values. On this strength hu¬ 
manity is capable of giving spur to cooperation in the 
solution of global problems which have exacerbated in 
the latter half of the 20th century: environmental 
control, the energy, raw material, food and population 
problems, the peaceful exploration and use of outer 
space and the World Ocean, the making good of the 
economic lag of many newly-free nations, the wiping 
out of diseases, etc. 

The constitutional provision on the need to achieve 
general and complete disarmament is highly relevant 
today. Today this means above all the restriction of 
the sphere of military preparations. Outer space must 
be used only for peaceful purposes, for purposes of 
the progress of science and production. The Soviet 
Union proposes effecting by stages the complete liqui¬ 
dation of nuclear arms before the end of the 20th 
century, stopping their production and abolishing all 
other types of mass destruction weapons, reducing 
the armed forces of states, freezing and cutting down 
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the armies and armaments in the most explosive areas 
of the planet. The principled approach of the Soviet 
state to disarmament comes down to the following: 
there is no such weapon which the USSR would not be 
ready to limit or ban on a mutual basis and with effec¬ 
tive control. 

The Soviet Union stands for the overcoming of the 
division of the world into military-political groupings. 
This is not an empty declaration. The USSR is known 
to have proposed the simultaneous dismantling of 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and the 
liquidation of their military organisations as a first 
step. During the nation-wide discussion of the draft 
Constitution, it was proposed to include in the chapter 
on Soviet foreign policy the provision that the Soviet 
Union strives for a universal and complete disarma¬ 
ment. These proposals werat supported by the Constitu¬ 
tional Commission, and the USSR Supreme Soviet 
adopted a requisite addendum to Article 28 which 
reflects Soviet foreign policy’s aim of adding military 
to political detente. 

The Constitution bans war propaganda. It is useful 
to recall in this context that any war propaganda was 
prohibited by Soviet law in the past as well. Under 
Article 71 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR (and 
the respective articles of the criminal codes of the 
other Union Republics), war propaganda is regarded 
as a specially dangerous crime. The constitutional 
prohibition of war propaganda is closely associated 
with another constitutional provision: “It shall be 
the internationalist duty of citizens of the USSR 
to promote friendship and cooperation with peoples 
of other lands and help maintain and strengthen 
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world peace” (Article 69). 

The 1977 Constitution incorporates all ten princi¬ 
ples of international cooperation recorded in the Final 
Act of the Helsinki Conference on Security and Co¬ 
operation in Europe. Article 29 of the Constitution 
says: “The USSR’s relations with other states shall be 
based on observance of the following principles: sov¬ 
ereign equality; mutual renunciation of the threat or 
use of force; inviolability of frontiers; territorial integ¬ 
rity of states; peaceful settlement of disputes; non¬ 
intervention in internal affairs; respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; the equal rights of 
peoples and their right to decide their own destiny; 
cooperation among states; and fulfilment in good faith 
of obligations arising from the generally recognised 
principles and rules of international law, and from the 
treaties signed by the USSR.” The Soviet Union is the 
first and, so far, the only state in the world to have 
turned its political commitment undertaken in Helsinki 
into a constitutional norm. 

In its foreign policy the Soviet Union attaches con¬ 
siderable attention to its relations with the newly-free 
countries. It strongly supports the peoples fighting 
for their national liberation and social emancipation, 
for greater political independence and for economic 
independence, and assists their efforts to exert growing 
influence in the struggle for peace and social progress. 

The USSR builds its relations with the newly-free 
countries on the basis of due respect for their indepen¬ 
dence and equality, supports their struggle against the 
neocolonialist policy of imperialism, against the rem¬ 
nants of colonialism and for international security. The 
Soviet state proceeds from the principle according to 
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which the choice of a social system is the sacred right 
of nations. The USSR supports the newly-free coun¬ 
tries in their struggle for the sovereign right of manag¬ 
ing their own natural resources, for restructuring 
international relations on a democratic basis, for a new 
economic order, and for ridding themselves of the 
onerous terms of imperialist bondage. 

The Soviet Union approaches in a positive way the 
ideas and activities of the non-aligned movement and 
is interested in its greater role in world politics. The 
full-fledged and active participation of the newly-free 
countries in international affairs is a positive factor of 
world development. The alliance of the forces of social 
progress and national liberation is a pledge of the bet¬ 
ter future for humankind. 

Socialist internationalism is the primary constitu¬ 
tional principle of the relations between the USSR and 
the other socialist countries. Today it underlies the 
interstate relations within the socialist community. Ar¬ 
ticle 30 says on this score: “The USSR, as part of 
the world system of socialism and of the socialist 
community, shall promote and strengthen friendship, 
cooperation, and comradely mutual assistance with 
other socialist countries on the basis of the principle of 
socialist internationalism, and take an active part in 
socialist economic integration and the socialist interna¬ 
tional division of labour.” 

The Soviet Union seeks to develop stable comradely 
relations and all-round cooperation with all countries 
of the socialist world system. In the sphere of econom¬ 
ic relations the matter turns on the further deepening 
of socialist economic integration as a material base for 
rallying the socialist countries. Primary importance 
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attaches to the countries’ common efforts in the key 


directions of intensification of production and accele¬ 
rating scientific and technological progress. The dev¬ 
elopment of socialist integration is to increase the 
technological and economic invulnerability of the 
socialist community to hostile actions of imperialism, 
from the influence of economic crises and other 
negative processes inherent in capitalism. 

The role of the Council for Mutual Economic Assis¬ 
tance is in the limelight today. This organisation of 
socialist countries was set up as early as 1949. Accord¬ 
ing to Art. 1 of the CMEA Charter, the purpose of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance is to facili¬ 
tate, by uniting and coordinating the efforts of the 
Council’s member-countries, the further deepening and 
improvement of cooperation and socialist economic 
integration, the planned development of the national 
economy, acceleration of economic and technological 
progress in these countries, a rise in the level of indus¬ 
trialisation in countries with less developed industries, 
uninterrupted growth of labour productivity, gradual 
approximation and levelling out of economic develop¬ 
ment and a steady advance of the welfare of the peo¬ 
ples in the Council’s member-countries. 

The CMEA is built on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all its members. The economic, scientific 
and technical cooperation of the member-countries is 
carried on in accordance with the principles of socialist 
internationalism, respect for state sovereignty, inde¬ 
pendence and national interests, non-interference in 
the countries’ internal affairs, complete equality, 
mutual benefit and comradely mutual aid. Membership 
of CMEA does not affect the countries’ rights and du- 
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ties ensuing from their participation in other interna¬ 
tional organisations and agreements. The CMEA 
member-countries are fully independent in their eco¬ 
nomic and trade policies. The CMEA is not a suprana¬ 
tional organisation. Its recommendations and decisions 
are' implemented in the respective countries only by 
decision of their governments or other competent 
bodies, the recommendations being accepted by their 
representatives, not by independent persons. 

Recent years have witnessed a growth of the organi¬ 
sational basis for the cooperation between the CMEA 
member-countries. The CMEA has committees for 
cooperation in economic planning, material and tech¬ 
nical supply, science and technology, and also some 
interstate economic organisations and associations, 
including scientific and industrial ones, such as Inter¬ 
electro, Interatominstrument, Interkhimvolokno and 
others. All these are functioning successfully, as well as 
the International Bank of Economic Cooperation and 
the International Investment Bank. 

In the presence of NATO, an imperialist military 
bloc, the Soviet Union considers it necessary to pro¬ 
mote the improvement of the Warsaw Treaty Organisa¬ 
tion as an instrument of collective defence against 
aggressive imperialist designs, of joint struggle for a 
lasting peace and closer international cooperation. The 
establishment of WTO was a measure taken by socialist 
countries in response to the creation of a system of 
imperialist blocs. Way back in 1949, Washington spon¬ 
sored the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, in the 
wake of which NATO was bom and later, in the early 
1950s, expanded. The Warsaw Treaty was signed only 
in 1955. 
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The Warsaw Treaty Organisation stated that it was 
ready to participate, in the spirit of sincere coopera¬ 
tion, in all international actions purporting to safe¬ 
guard world peace and security. In the event of an 
armed attack in Europe against one or several mem¬ 
ber-states by any state or a group of states, every 
member-state is obliged to render immediate assistance 
to a state or states under attack by way of exercising 
the right of individual or collective self-defence, in 
conformity with Art. 51 of the UN Charter. 

The top political body of WTO is the Political Con¬ 
sultative Committee, comprising special representatives 
of all member-countries (Communist Party leaders, 
heads of government, foreign and defence ministers, 
the Commanders-in-Chief and the Chief of Staff of the 
WTO Joint Command). A Council of Foreign Ministers 
and a Council of Defence Ministers have been set up on 
the principle of the full equality of all member-states. 
The Joint Command consists of the Commander-in- 
Chief and his deputies. It is supplemented by the Staff 
of the Joint Armed Forces of the member-states. 

The international legal forms of cooperation among 
socialist countries keep improving. While observing the 
principles of equality and respect for each other’s natio¬ 
nal interests, these countries seek ever more mutual un¬ 
derstanding and rapprochement. The Soviet Union furth¬ 
ers this historically progressive process in every way. 


2. DEFENCE OF THE SOCIALIST MOTHERLAND 


Chapter 5 is also a new chapter in the Constitution. 
Entitled “Defence of the Socialist Motherland”, it 
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adjoins the chapter dealing with foreign policy. This is 
quite logical, for the state’s foreign policy is closely 
linked with its activities aimed at strengthening the 
country’s defence capability and protecting the achieve¬ 
ments in communist construction. It should be added 
that the Constitution regards defence of the Mother¬ 
land as the duty of the whole Soviet people, not of the 
state alone. 

Why does the Constitution concentrate so much at¬ 
tention on defence of the Motherland? The answer to 
this question is evident. Socialism rejects out of hand 
war as a means of resolving interstate political and 
economic contradictions and ideological disputes. The 
policy of the most reactionary imperialist circles cre¬ 
ates a threat to the world and its security. The underly¬ 
ing purpose of this policy is to stop the march of his¬ 
tory, to undermine world socialism’s positions, and to 
take social revenge on an international scale. It would 
be utterly foolish on the part of the Soviet Union to 
disregard the danger coming from the militarist, aggres¬ 
sive policy of imperialism. 

The USSR stands for outlawing mass destruction 
weapons, for limiting the military potentials to reason¬ 
able adequacy. But the Soviet will is not suffice. It is 
no secret that there are scenarios for a nuclear attack 
against the Soviet Union. For this reason it abides by 
the following principle: it lays no claim to more secur¬ 
ity, but it will not settle for less. Under these condi¬ 
tions, defence of the gains made by socialist society 
and provision of peaceful conditions for the Soviet 
People’s creative labour are objective necessities. 

The Constitution provides for universal military 
service for the purpose of defending the gains of social- 
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ism, the peaceful labour of the Soviet people, and the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of the state. It is 
the Soviet Armed Forces’ duty to the people to pro¬ 
vide reliable defence of the Socialist Motherland and to 
be in constant combat readiness, guaranteeing an in¬ 
stant rebuff to any aggressor (Article 31). 

The Constitution makes the state responsible for 
ensuring the security and defence capability of the 
country, and supplying the Armed Forces of the USSR 
with everything necessary for that purpose. The duties 
of state bodies, social organisations, officials, and indi¬ 
vidual citizens with respect to strengthening the coun¬ 
try’s defence capability are defined by the legislation 
of the USSR (Article 32). 

It is important to note here that military service in 
the Armed Forces of the USSR is regarded as the 
honourable duty of Soviet citizens (Article 63). The 
concept of the popular character of the Armed Forces, 
the unity of the army and the people, runs through all 
the Constitution’s articles dealing with the defence of 
the country against aggression. 








CHAPTER VIII 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
STATUS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


1. EQUALITY OF CITIZENS 

The Soviet Constitution contains a special section, 
“The State and the Individual”, which consists of two 
chapters: Chapter 6 (“Citizenship of the USSR. Equal¬ 
ity of Citizens’ Rights”), and Chapter 7 (“The Basic 
Rights, Freedoms, and Duties of Citizens of the 
USSR”). The section includes 36 articles that deter¬ 
mine the individual’s legal status in the Soviet state and 
the relations between the state and the individual. The 
number of articles is much larger than in the corres¬ 
ponding chapter of the 1936 Constitution of the USSR. 
Moreover, in the Constitution’s text it comes right 
after the first section. 

It is for the first time that Soviet constitutional legi¬ 
slation treats citizenship matters in connection with 
the general status of the individual. It thus differs from 
the 1936 Constitution, which mentioned citizenship 
only in connection with the national-state structure. 
The new Constitution understands citizenship (or na¬ 
tionality) as a man’s belonging to a given state, as a 
stable legal bond between the state and the individual, 
implying that both have corresponding rights and 
duties with respect to one another. 

Uniform federal citizenship is established in the 
USSR: every citizen of a Union Republic is a citizen of 
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the USSR. The grounds and procedure for acquiring or 
forfeiting Soviet citizenship are defined in the Law on 
Citizenship of the USSR (Article 33). 

An important law passed on December 1, 1978 is 
the Law on Citizenship of the USSR. It took effect 
since July 1, 1979. It reflects the Soviet experience 
accumulated in settling questions bearing on Soviet 
citizenship, the new conditions of social development 
and also the practice and norms of international inter¬ 
course. The Law tallies with the obligations assumed 
by the Soviet Union in its treaties, agreements and 
conventions. 

USSR citizenship is equal for all Soviet citizens irres¬ 
pective of the grounds on which it was acquired and of 
the duration of Soviet citizenship. As soon as the indi¬ 
vidual becomes a citizen of the USSR he obtains all 
the rights—socio-economic, political and personal— 
which other Soviet citizens enjoy. 

Under the 1978 Law on Citizenship of the USSR 
the following persons are recognised as Soviet citizens: 

1) persons who were citizens of the USSR on the 
date this Law came into force; 

2) persons who were naturalised as citizens of the 
USSR in accordance with this Law. 

Recognition of Soviet citizenship is not associated 
with the individual’s whereabouts. Domicile of a So¬ 
viet citizen abroad does not entail loss of USSR citi¬ 
zenship. 

Questions affecting Soviet citizenship are settled by 
the higher organs of state power alone. Soviet legisla¬ 
tion bars the possibility of referring such questions to 
the jurisdiction of administrative bodies or courts of 
law. Admission to Soviet citizenship is the prerogative 
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of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet and the 
Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Re¬ 
publics. As for renunciation, deprivation or restoration 
of Soviet citizenship, these questions may be settled 
only by the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

Admission to the citizenship of a Union Republic 
implies admission to Union citizenship. In principle, 
the allegiance of a person to the citizenship of a Union 
Republic is determined by his place of residence. 
Hence, if a person moves to a permanent place of.resi- 
dence from one Union Republic to another, his citi¬ 
zenship changes. A citizen of the USSR may not be a 
citizen of two or more Union Republics. Union citi¬ 
zenship remains unchanged when a person alters his 
place of residence within the territory of the USSR. 

A person who is a citizen of the USSR may not be 
simultaneously a citizen of a foreign state. The Soviet 
Union has always treated dual citizenship in the nega¬ 
tive, this fact finding reflection in internal legislation, 
as well as in some international instruments compiled 
with Soviet participation. This is understandable, 
because dual citizenship may lead in certain cases to 
the violation of the sovereign rights of a state that is 
unable to spread its authority on all its nationals and 
get its decisions fulfilled by all nationals. 

As a rule, citizenship of the USSR is acquired by 
birth. A child both of whose parents were citizens of 
the USSR at the time of its birth is a citizen of the 
USSR irrespective of whether it was bom on Soviet 
territory or outside it. Where there is a difference in 
the citizenship of the parents, one of whom was a citi¬ 
zen of the USSR at the time of a child’s birth, said 
child is a citizen of the USSR if it was bom on Soviet 
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territory or if it was bom outside the USSR, with one 
or both of its parents domiciled at the time in the 
USSR. Where there is a difference in the citizenship of 
the parents, one of whom was a citizen of the USSR at 
the time of a child’s birth, the citizenship of said child, 
bom outside the USSR, is decided by agreement of the 
parents, if at the time both parents were domiciled 
outside the USSR. 

Marriage of a citizen of the USSR (male or female) 
to a person who is a national of a foreign state or a 
stateless person, and the dissolution of such marriage 
does not entail any change in citizenship of the spouses. 
A citizen of the USSR (male or female) who has 
married a foreign national or a stateless person retains 
Soviet citizenship in all cases. Soviet citizenship is also 
retained in the event the other spouse renounces it or 
is deprived of it. The Law also establishes that acquisi¬ 
tion of Soviet citizenship by one of the spouses cannot 
serve as a ground for the recognition of the other 
spouse as a Soviet citizen. 

Soviet citizenship may be lost on the following 
grounds: 

— as a consequence of renouncing USSR citizenship; 

— as a consequence of being deprived of USSR citi¬ 
zenship; 

— on grounds provided for by treaties to which the 
USSR is a party; 

— on other grounds provided for by this Law. 

Under the Law on Citizenship of the USSR, a per¬ 
son who seeks to renounce citizenship may be refused 
in this if he has not discharged relevant responsibilities 
to the state or property duties which have a bearing on 
the essential interests of citizens or government, co- 
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operative and other non-government organisations. 
Renunciation of USSR citizenship is not allowed if a 
person who seeks it is charged as an accused or has 
been subject to punishment on the strength of a 
court’s sentence that has come into force, or if such 
renunciation runs counter to the interests of state 
security of the USSR. 

The Soviet Constitution stipulates that a USSR citi¬ 
zen is obliged to uphold the honour and dignity of 
Soviet citizenship (Art. 59). A person may be deprived 
of USSR citizenship for actions that smear his high 
calling or are detrimental to the prestige of the USSR 
or its state security. One new feature of the Constitu¬ 
tion is its definition of the principles of the status of 
foreign nationals and stateless persons. Previously, 
their status was regulated by current legislation. Now 
Article 37 guarantees foreign citizens and stateless 
persons the rights and freedoms provided by law, in¬ 
cluding the right to apply to a court and other state 
bodies for the protection of their personal, property, 
family, and other rights. At the same time, the article 
obliges citizens of other countries and stateless per¬ 
sons, when in the USSR, to respect the Constitution of 
the USSR and observe Soviet laws. 

The Constitution provides for the right of asylum 
(Article 38). It is granted to foreigners persecuted for 
defending the interests of the working people and the 
cause of peace, or for participation in the revolution¬ 
ary and national liberation movement, or for pro¬ 
gressive social and political, scientific or other creative 
activity. 

The 1977 Soviet Constitution develops the status of 
the individual in three main directions. First, it substan- 













tially extends the rights and freedoms already fixed in 
the 1936 Constitution of the USSR. Second, it incor¬ 
porates a number of new rights and freedoms. Third, it 
establishes stronger ties between citizens’ rights and 
freedoms and their duties. 

While extending the citizens’ rights and duties and 
enriching their content, the Constitution also provides 
for stronger political, economic and cultural guarantees 
of the individual’s status. The role of legal guarantees 
has grown in particular. 

The development of the individual’s democratic 
status in Soviet society is consistently reflected in in¬ 
ternational relations. This is shown graphically by the 
Soviet Union’s position in the United Nations and 
other interstate associations. The USSR has been most 
active in the drafting of important contemporary 
documents—the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights and the International Cove¬ 
nant on Civil and Political Rights, and was also the 
first great power to ratify them, in September 1973. 

If we compare the human rights international cove¬ 
nants with the Soviet Constitution, two points are ob¬ 
vious. First, the Constitution not only records the 
basic rights and freedoms contained in the covenants, 
but goes further, by enriching their content and intro¬ 
ducing new ones. Second, the Soviet Constitution’s 
initial concept is that human rights and freedoms must 
be solidly guaranteed. 

The Constitution’s approach to the consolidation of 
the individual’s status is marked by a combination and 
mutual determination of personal and social interests 
(meaning, of course, the basic, principal interests per¬ 
taining to the individual and to society as a whole). It 
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would be an oversimplification to think that socialism 
ensures a full and absolute coincidence of social and 
individual views and needs. In some cases, there can 
even be opposition between the individual and society, 
e.g. in cases of individualism, consumer attitudes, legal 
offences and bureaucratic practices. The individual’s 
status enshrined in the Constitution is a legal machin¬ 
ery for society itself to resolve such contradictions in 
the interests of the individual. 

The Soviet Constitution further develops the prin¬ 
ciples of citizens’ equality. This means that the citi¬ 
zen’s position does not depend on the amount of prop¬ 
erty he owns, his social status, race or nationality, 
sex, education, language, attitude to religion, type and 
nature of occupation, domicile or other circumstances. 
The basic rights and freedoms and principal duties ex¬ 
tend to all citizens equally; they are equally related to 
the main means of production, which are public prop¬ 
erty, and have equal opportunities to enjoy material 
and cultural benefits, improve their educational stan¬ 
dards and participate in political affairs. The Constitu¬ 
tion says that the equality of Soviet citizens is guaran¬ 
teed in all fields of economic, political, social, and 
cultural life (Article 34). 

The further development of the equality principle is 
ensured by the necessary social measures to obliterate 
the fundamental distinctions between classes and social 
strata, even up the levels of industrial and agricultural 
production, introduce scientific and technological 
achievements into production, and ensure a higher 
level of culture and better living conditions. 

The Soviet Constitution does not confine itself to 
enshrining the principle of citizens’ equality; it also 
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provides for effective measures to ensure equality of 
women and of all citizens, regardless of their nationality 
or race. 

The Constitution guarantees equal rights to men and 
women and points to additional guarantees of this 
equality, namely granting women equal access with 
men to educational, vocational and professional train¬ 
ing, and equal opportunities in employment, remune¬ 
ration and promotion, in social and political, and in 
cultural activities, instituting special labour and health 
protection measures for women; providing conditions 
enabling mothers to work; legal protection, and mate¬ 
rial and moral support for mothers and children, in¬ 
cluding paid leaves and other benefits for expectant 
mothers and mothers, and a gradual reduction in work¬ 
ing time for mothers with small children (Article 35). 

The Constitution establishes the equality of women 
and men in family relations. Article 53 proclaims that 
the family enjoys the protection of the state. Marriage 
is based on the free consent of the woman and the 
man; the spouses are completely equal in their family 
relations. 

The Constitution obliges the state to show concern 
for the family by creating and developing a broad 
system of childcare establishments, by organising and 
improving communal services and public catering, by 
paying grants on the birth of a child, by providing 
children’s allowances and benefits for large families, 
and other forms of family allowance and assistance. 

The principle of equality of women and men is also 
supplemented by measures to protect mother and 
child. Soviet legislation has special rules to protect 
female work and help working women take care of 
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their children. The law establishes restrictions on the 
employment of women on hard and harmful jobs, and 
provides for criminal responsibility of officials who 
refuse to employ a pregnant woman or nursing mother. 

Under the Soviet Constitution, the equality of 
citizens of different races and nationalities is also 
guaranteed by a policy of all-round development and 
drawing together of all the nations and nationalities of 
the USSR, by educating citizens in the spirit of Soviet 
patriotism and socialist internationalism, and by the 
opportunity to use one’s native language and the lan¬ 
guages of other peoples of the USSR. The Constitution 
prohibits any limitation of citizens’ rights and any ad¬ 
vocacy of racial or national exclusiveness, hostility or 
contempt (Article 36). 


2. THE BASIC RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS 
OF CITIZENS 

The 1977 Constitution of the USSR develops Soviet 
constitutional traditions by^ proclaiming only what can 
be effectively guaranteed by the resources available to 
the state. The main guarantee of Soviet citizens’ basic 
rights and freedoms is the very structure of society, its 
onward march towards communism. 

Article 39 says: “Citizens of the USSR enjoy in full 
the socio-economic, political and personal rights and 
freedoms proclaimed and guaranteed by the Constitu¬ 
tion of the USSR and by Soviet laws. The socialist 
system shall ensure enlargement of the rights and free¬ 
doms of citizens and continuous improvement of their 
living standards as social, economic, and cultural de¬ 
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velopment programmes are fulfilled.” 

The Constitution deals in detail with the single com¬ 
plex of the basic rights and freedoms comprising the 
status of the individual. Important elements of this 
status are socio-economic and socio-cultural rights, 
which are regarded by the Soviet constitutional doc¬ 
trine as basic to all other rights. Socio-economic and 
socio-cultural rights are geared to providing Soviet 
people with work, an income and education, and they 
guarantee a steady rise in the people’s welfare and the 
satisfaction of their constantly growing material and 
cultural needs. They serve as a guarantee against 
unemployment, inflation and other crisis phenomena. 

Economic, social and cultural rights are essential for 
guaranteeing the genuine freedom of a person and re¬ 
alising his vital requirements. While not belittling the 
significance of civil freedoms it should be stressed, 
however, that these freedoms, too, are revealed and 
fully realised only in close connection with economic 
and social rights. 

The 1977 Soviet Constitution has considerably ex¬ 
tended Soviet citizens’ economic, social and cultural 
rights. It has added new elements to the rights to la¬ 
bour, rest and leisure, material maintenance and educa¬ 
tion, as contained in the former Constitution, and has 
given constitutional sanction to the right to health 
protection and housing. The right to enjoy cultural 
benefits and freedom of scientific, technological and 
artistic work has been secured for the first time at the 
highest legislative level. 

First of all, the new Constitution gives a full and 
comprehensive description of the important right to 
work (Article 40). The last labour exchanges in the 
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USSR were closed more than 40 years ago, and unem¬ 
ployment has been abolished once and for all. Now the 
right to work not only means guaranteed employment 
and pay in accordance with the quantity and quality of 
work, as was established in the 1936 Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion, but also that work should be paid for at least at 
the state-established minimum. It is no less important 
that the right to work includes the right to choose 
one’s own trade or profession, type of job or work in 
accordance with one’s inclinations, abilities, training 
and education and, of course, with due account for 
social needs. As can be seen, the Soviet Constitution 
goes much further than the Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, which obliges states to take 
“appropriate steps to safeguard this right”. 

The right to work in the USSR is guaranteed. It is 
ensured by the socialist economic system, the steady 
growth of productive forces, making a constant de¬ 
mand for manpower, and also free vocational and pro¬ 
fessional training, improvement of skills, training in 
new trades and professions, and development of the 
systems of vocational guidance and job placement. The 
Soviet state’s concern for guaranteeing the right to 
work is expressed, in particular, in the constant crea¬ 
tion of additional jobs. Soviet society wiped out unem¬ 
ployment over 50 years ago. 

The state gives its citizens most varied assistance in 
employment. Jobs are reserved for school leavers; new 
Projects are built with an eye to the availability of 
manpower; contracts are signed for work in other 
areas, etc. A system of state bodies: state committees 
m Union Republics, departments of Soviets’ execu¬ 
tive committees in territories, regions and cities, 
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deals with these matters. 

The labour rights of industrial and office workers 
are defined in detail in the Fundamentals of Labour 
Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics 
drafted on the initiative and with the participation of 
the USSR Central Trade Union Council and adopted in 
1970. All Soviet citizens have equal opportunities to 
exercise their right to work. For some categories of 
workers the law provides for preferential conditions: a 
shorter working day, higher labour remuneration, and 
additional leave (e.g. for mothers, invalids, teenagers 
and persons working in the Far North and Siberia). In 
addition to state organs, control over the observance of 
labour legislation is exercised by trade unions with the 
help of their staff technical inspectors and voluntary 
helpers, who number three million. 

The freedom of labour in the USSR is legally se¬ 
cured by the industrial and office workers’ right to 
cancel their labour contract and leave an enterprise or 
institution. They only need to give the management no 
less than two months’ notice. The management, on the 
other hand, is limited by the law in deciding to dismiss 
a worker. An important legal guarantee of the right to 
work is the prohibition on dismissal without the prior 
consent of the trade union committee. The law also 
stipulates that an industrial or office worker may 
complain to the court about the administration’s deci¬ 
sion to dismiss him. 

The labour rights of collective farmers are defined in 
detail by collective-farm Rules, which are adopted by 
the collective farms themselves in conformity with the 
Model Rules drafted by the Soviet Collective-Farmers’ 
Congress. Collective-farm Rules may not alter the law’s 
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fundamental provisions about work. At the same time 
they contain many rules reflecting the specific features 
of farm work. This is provided for by the Soviet Con¬ 
stitution’s stipulation that the length of the collective- 
farmers’ work and rest be regulated by the collective 
farms themselves. Collective-farm Rules authorise the 
collective-farm board to employ collective farmers in a 
particular farm sector. 

Soviet citizens may engage in individual labour activ¬ 
ity in artisan industries, agriculture, and public'serv¬ 
ices, and also in other types of work based on the per¬ 
sonal labour of citizens and members of their families. 

The Constitution substantially enriches the right to 
restand leisure (Article 41). This right ensues primarily 
from shorter working hours. The working week estab¬ 
lished in the USSR is a maximum of 41 hours and for 
some trades and industries it is even shorter (down to 
36 hours). This is coupled with an increase in the min¬ 
imum length of annual paid leave (15 days). The 
network of sanatoria and rest homes has been extend¬ 
ed, with 20 per cent of the accommodations being free 
of charge and the rest paid at a 70 per cent discount. 

The state’s concern for the increase in leisure time 
and its effective use is of considerable importance for 
the development of the individual. Citizens are provid¬ 
ed with broad opportunities to raise their cultural 
level, improve their physical fitness and satisfy their 
interests. In his spare time a person can study, read, 
develop his interests and inclinations and maintain con¬ 
tacts with other people. More leisure time also enables 
citizens to manage public affairs and participate in the 
activities of various amateur groups. 

Of great importance for all Soviet citizens is the con- 
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stitutional right to maintenance (Article 43). In 
contrast to the USSR Constitution of 1936, this is 
secured not only for old age, sickness, and complete or 
partial disability, but also in the event of loss of 
breadwinner (Article 43). This right is guaranteed by 
the social insurance of workers and other employees 
and collective farmers (the latter category were not 
included in the former Constitution), and also by the 
state or collective farms providing retirement and 
disability pensions, and pensions for loss of bread¬ 
winner. The 1977 Constitution is the first to mention 
such guarantees as employment of the partially dis¬ 
abled and care for the elderly and the disabled. Other 
forms of social security have also been provided for. 

The Soviet social security system represents all the 
types of security covered in the conventions of the In¬ 
ternational Labour Organisation (excluding unemploy¬ 
ment allowances, since unemployment is non-existent 
in the USSR). All types of pension are granted from 
social insurance funds, without any wage or salary 
deductions. More than 50 million people, i.e. 18 per 
cent of the total population, receive pensions and al¬ 
lowances. The pensionable age in the USSR is 60 years 
for men and 55 for women. Several categories of work¬ 
ers (those employed in the iron and steel industry, 
transport, construction, in the chemical and mining 
industries, in lumbering, and working in the Far North) 
retire on pension earlier, i.e. men at 55 and women at 
50. The pensionable age for collective farmers is the 
same as for industrial and office workers. The size of 
pensions is from 50 to 100 per cent of former wage or. 
salary. 

In the event of temporary inability to work (owing 
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to disease, pregnancy, childbirth, etc.) industrial and 
office workers receive allowances of 50 to 100 per cent 
of their earnings, depending on the length of their con¬ 
tinuous work service. If temporary disability occurred 
owing to industrial injury or professional disease, the 
allowance is 100 per cent of earning, regardless of the 
length of work. 

Soviet citizens enjoy the right to health protection 
(Article 42). The Fundamentals of Public Health Legis¬ 
lation of the USSR and the Union Republics adopted 
in 1969 revealed the content of this right, while the 
1977 Constitution enshrined it at the highest legislative 
level. Among its guarantees the Constitution mentions 
free, qualified medical care provided by state health in¬ 
stitutions, extension of the network of therapeutic and 
health institutions, the development and improvement 
of safety and hygiene in industry, the carrying out of 
broad prophylactic measures, measures to improve the 
environment, special care for the health of the younger 
generation, including prohibition of child labour unless 
as part of the school curriculum, and the development 
of research to prevent and reduce the incidence of 
disease and ensure citizens a long and active life. Free 
medical care covers all Soviet citizens without excep¬ 
tion. 

An important place in the system of social and eco¬ 
nomic rights is held by the right to housing, written 
down in the USSR Constitution for the first time (Ar¬ 
ticle 44). This right is secured by the development and 
u Pkeep of state and socially-owned housing, by assist¬ 
ance for cooperative and individual house budding, by 
tair distribution, under public control, of the housing 
that becomes available through fulfilment of the pro- 











gramme for building well-appointed dwellings, and by 
low rents and low charges for communal services. 
Concurrently, the Constitution obliges citizens to take 
good care of the housing allocated to them. 

Provision of each Soviet family with a well-appoint¬ 
ed flat is an important state objective. 

Rent in the USSR amounts to a mere one per cent 
of family income or four per cent if the cost of gas, 
electricity and other communal services is added. Rent 
compensates for only a third of current expenditure on 
housing fund maintenance, the rest being covered from 
the social consumption funds. 

Among the socio-economic rights, the Constitution 
also consolidates that to personal property and inherit¬ 
ance, the right to use plots of land for running a subsid¬ 
iary economy or for building an individual dwelling 
(Article 13). 

The new Constitution gives a more detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the right to education than the previous 1936 
Constitution did. This right is ensured by the free pro¬ 
vision of all forms of education, by the institution of 
universal, compulsory secondary education, and the 
broad development of vocational, secondary special¬ 
ised and higher education, in which instruction is 
oriented on practical activities and production; by the 
development of extramural, correspondence and 
evening courses, by the provision of state scholarships 
and grants and privileges for students, by the free issue 
of school textbooks, by the opportunity to attend a 
school where teaching is conducted in the native lan¬ 
guage, and by the provision of facilities for self-educa* 
tion (Article 45). 

A total of 93 million people, i.e. nearly a third 
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the country’s population, study in the various types of 
educational establishment. 

The bulk of full-time higher education students re¬ 
ceive state scholarships. Moreover, universities and 
other institutions of higher education have special 
funds for needy students. Scholarships for students 
who excell in their work are 25 per cent higher than 
normal. There is a constant growth in the number of 
students receiving scholarships directly from enter¬ 
prises, collective and state farms that send their mem¬ 
bers to study. On graduating, such students go to work 
for the organisations that sent them to the institute or 
university. 

Secondary schools also have special funds for pro¬ 
viding material assistance to their pupils. Students of 
vocational schools are fully maintained by the state. 
There are boarding schools where the pupils study and 
live throughout the week, as well as all-day schools, in 
which pupils are provided with food and prepare their 
lessons and have recreation under the supervision of 
teachers. Evening and extramural secondary schools 
(these only have senior forms) are organised for those 
who work and study at the same time. 

On graduating from a university or other institution 
of higher education or after a term of practical work in 
his speciality, a graduate expert may continue his 
studies on a post-graduate course. Full time post¬ 
graduates receive scholarships. 

The right to education is coupled with the right to 
enjoy cultural benefits. Citizens have broad opportuni¬ 
ties for constantly raising their cultural level and satis¬ 
fying their diverse intellectual requirements. For this 
Purpose, they are given broad access to the cultural 
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treasures of their own land and of the world, as pre¬ 
served in state and other public collections. The state 
takes steps to develop and distribute cultural and 
educational institutions fairly throughout the country. 
Considerable attention is focussed on the development 
of television and radio broadcasting, book publishing 
and the periodical press. A ramified network of free 
libraries—more than 130,000 of them—has been set up 
in the USSR. Cultural exchanges with foreign states are 
growing apace. 

Citizens of the USSR are guaranteed freedom of 
scientific, technical and artistic work (Article 47) and 
are afforded the most favourable conditions for be¬ 
coming actively involved in the intellectual enrichment 
of society. For this purpose, the state broadens scien¬ 
tific research and encourages invention and innovation 
and the development of literature and the arts. It 
provides the necessary support for voluntary societies 
and unions of workers in the arts, and organises the in¬ 
troduction of inventions and innovations into the econo¬ 
my and other spheres of activity. The rights of authors, 
inventors and innovators are protected by the law. 

A lot of attention has been traditionally given by all 
Soviet constitutions to the citizens’ political rights and 
freedoms. Nor is this by chance, for, by its nature, 
socialism is interested in constantly developing the citi¬ 
zens’ political activities and securing their effective 
participation in the management of state and social 
affairs, and the exercise of state power. Democracy is 
important both for the whole of society, whose mem¬ 
bers are thus involved in managing it, and for each 
citizen in particular, for his free and comprehensive 
development should include the sphere of politics, too. 
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That is why the Constitution obliges the Soviet state to 
do all it can to satisfy its citizens’ political needs. 

The 1977 Soviet Constitution considerably extend¬ 
ed the range of political rights and freedoms, thus 
reflecting the all-people’s nature of the Soviet state. 

Several articles record the newly formulated rights. 

The 1977 Constitution has further developed polit¬ 
ical rights and freedoms guaranteeing the citizens’ 
effective participation in running the state and public 
affairs in general, and the people’s full freedom to man¬ 
age all state affairs. 

Article 48 for the first time enshrines the Soviet cit¬ 
izens’ right to take part in the administration of state 
and public affairs, and in the discussion and adoption 
of laws and measures of all-Union and local signif¬ 
icance. 

The Constitution consolidates the citizens’ right to 
submit proposals to state bodies and social organisa¬ 
tions for improving their activity, and to criticise short¬ 
comings in their work (Article 49). This right was 
earlier contained in current legislation and has been 
sanctioned constitutionally for the first time. The Con¬ 
stitution obliges officials to examine citizens’ propos¬ 
als and requests within established time-limits, to reply 
to them in good time and to take appropriate action. A 
special provision is made that persecution for criticism 
is prohibited. Persons guilty of such persecution are 
called to account. 

In accordance with the established procedure, peo¬ 
ple’s proposals and requests are considered by minis¬ 
tries, the executive committees of local Soviets, their 
departments and administrations, by the administra¬ 
tion of institutions, organisations and enterprises, and 
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also by the court. The Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, “On the Procedure of 
Examining Citizens’ Applications and Complaints”, 
defined the maximum time-limits for such examination 
by all government bodies: normally they are up to 15 
days or when additional study or inspection is re¬ 
quired, up to one month. 

Criminal legislation establishes strict responsibility 
of those officials who abuse their power or official 
status or display carelessness (Articles 170 and 172 of 
the RSFSR Criminal Code). Article 151 of the Crimi¬ 
nal Code of the Uzbek SSR stipulates that violation of 
the procedure for examining citizens’ proposals, appli¬ 
cations and complaints is punishable by deprivation of 
freedom of up to two years or corrective labour of up 
to one year. 

The 1936 Constitution referred primarily to citi¬ 
zens’ electoral rights, while the new Constitution 
presents the right to state administration on a much 
broader plane. This right is ensured by the opportunity 
to elect and to be elected to Soviets of People’s Depu¬ 
ties and other elective state bodies, to take part in na¬ 
tion-wide discussions and referenda, in people’s con¬ 
trol, in the work of state bodies, social organisations 
and local community groups, and in meetings at places 
of work or residence. 

The 1977 Constitution has further developed the 
political rights and freedoms mentioned in the former, 
1936 Constitution, i.e. those of speech, of the press, 
and of assembly, meetings, street processions and dem¬ 
onstrations (Article 50). Exercise of these freedoms 
is ensured by putting public buildings, streets and 
squares at the disposal of the working people and their 
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organisations, by broad dissemination of information, 
and by the opportunity to use the press, television and 
radio. These freedoms serve as an important prerequi¬ 
site for the development of criticism and self-criticism, 
for enhancement of the role of public opinion in the 
country’s politics and effective use of all forms of citi¬ 
zen participation in running state and public affairs. 

The new Constitution records the citizens’ right to 
associate in social organisations (Article 51), established 
in the former, 1936 Constitution. This right extends 
the people’s opportunity to participate in managing 
public affairs, promotes their social activity and serves 
to satisfy their varied interests and needs of purely 
personal or social significance. The range of these in¬ 
terests and requirements is very broad, from the exer¬ 
cise of the right to work and obtaining material bene¬ 
fits, e.g. in cooperatives, to satisfying purely intellectual 
or cultural interests, as, for instance, love of nature and 
the arts. People’s interests and requirements are often 
closely intertwined. The country has a ramified net¬ 
work of social organisations that differ in their compo¬ 
sition, aims, forms and methods of activity. Joining a 
social organisation is both a voluntary and strictly in¬ 
dividual matter. A citizen applying for membership is 
guided both by the social recognition of the organisa¬ 
tion’s authority and prestige and by his own under¬ 
standing of its usefulness for him, by a scale of values 
sorts. Characteristically, the development of the 
Wdividual and the enrichment of his interests, abilities 
a nd inclinations lead to the appearance of new social 
organisations and more varied and complex activities 
of existing ones. 

The Constitution says that political rights and free- 








doms are used by citizens “in accordance with the in¬ 
terests of the people and in order to strengthen and 
develop the socialist system” (Article 50), and “in 
accordance with the aims of building communism” 
(Article 51). These constitutional formulae reflect the 
principles and general direction in the development of 
Soviet society as proclaimed in the Constitution’s 
Preamble. The supreme goal of the Soviet state is to 
build a classless, communist society. 

Citizens of the USSR are guaranteed freedom of 
conscience (Article 52). The Constitution defines this 
freedom as the “right to profess or not to profess any 
religion, and to conduct religious worship or atheistic 
propaganda”. The freedom of conscience is backed up 
by the prohibition of incitement to hostility or hatred 
on religious grounds. To secure the freedom of con¬ 
science, the church is separated from the state, and the 
school from the church. 

The USSR does not recognise any differences in 
citizens’ rights on the basis of religious belief. None of 
the churches or faiths has any advantages. The citizens’ 
attitude to religion is not recorded in their personal 
documents. 

Freedom of conscience is expressed in providing 
the necessary conditions for the religious associations 
functioning in the country. They have premises for 
conducting religious worship (Orthodox and Catholic 
churches, mosques, synagogues, etc.), maintain profes¬ 
sional churchmen, publish religious literature, have 
their own educational establishments (religious acad¬ 
emies, seminaries and schools), and maintain contacts 
with foreign and international religious associations. 
Soviet legislation establishes criminal responsibility for 
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preventing the performance of religious rites (Article 
143 of the RSFSR Criminal Code). At the same time, 
Soviet organs stop the activities of religious associa¬ 
tions that, under the guise of conducting religious 
worship, cause harm to citizens’ health, encroach on 
their individuality and rights, and incite them to give 
up their socially useful activities or civic duties. 

The 1977 Soviet Constitution is permeated by 
respect for the individual, and concern for protection 
of citizens’ personal rights and freedoms. It has fully 
reiterated and confirmed the broad range of these 
rights and freedoms contained in the USSR Constitu¬ 
tion of 1936: inviolability of the person, inviolability 
of the home, privacy of citizens and of their corre¬ 
spondence, telephone conversations, and telegraphic 
communications. This is coupled with strong guaran¬ 
tees of personal rights and freedoms. 

No one may be arrested except by court decision or 
on the warrant of a procurator. This constitutional 
provision is elaborated on in the Fundamentals of 
Criminal Legislation and in the criminal procedure 
codes of the Union Republics. Only someone who has 
been accused, in the statutory manner, of having com¬ 
mitted a crime may be arrested. The maximum period 
that an accused person may be held in custody pending 
trial is two months. Only in exceptional cases and with 
the sanction of the Procurator-General of the USSR 
can this period be prolonged to six months. 

Without the procurator’s sanction, a person may be 
detained only when he has been caught committing a 
crime, when he is directly pointed out by witnesses or 
when traces of the crime have been found on his 
clothes or on himself. In this case, during 72 hours 
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from the time he is detained, the procurator must be 
given material on the basis of which he either issues a 
sanction for arrest or orders the release of the detained 
person. 

Abuse of power involving violence against the indi¬ 
vidual is strictly punished in the disciplinary and crim¬ 
inal manner. The RSFSR Criminal Code classifies the 
bringing of a clearly innocent person to criminal 
responsibility as a crime punishable by deprivation of 
freedom (Article 176), as it does the passing of a gross¬ 
ly illegal sentence (Article 177), flagrantly unlawful 
arrest or detention (Article 178), coercion to give 
evidence by violence, threat or any other illegal means 
(Article 179). 

No one may, without lawful grounds, enter a home 
against the will of those residing in it. This is only 
possible for duly authorised representatives of state 
organs. Search is only permissible when there are suffi¬ 
cient grounds to assume that a citizen keeps at home a 
weapon of a crime or things and valuables obtained by 
criminal means or objects and documents having im¬ 
portance for the trial. Criminal responsibility is estab¬ 
lished for infringing the inviolability of the home. 

The privacy of citizens, and of their correspondence, 
telephone conversations, and telegraphic communica¬ 
tions is protected by law. The search and removal of 
correspondence are investigatory actions that can only 
be effected after a criminal suit has been brought when 
this is necessary for discovering a crime or finding the 
criminal. Yet in this case, too, the procurator’s permis¬ 
sion or a court decision must be obtained. 

The logical culmination of the constitutional treat¬ 
ment of Soviet citizens’ rights and freedoms is Article 
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57, which reinforces their guarantees through the activ¬ 
ities of state organs, social organisations and officials. 
This article elaborates on the Constitution’s basic 
premise that the whole political machinery is oriented 
on the interests of the individual. The article says: 
“Respect for the individual and protection of the 
rights and freedoms of citizens shall be the duty of all 
state bodies, social organisations, and officials.” 

The Constitution has considerably reinforced judi¬ 
cial guarantees defending a person from encroachment 
on his honour and dignity, life and health, and person¬ 
al freedom and property. It has been established that 
actions by officials in contravention of the law or in 
excess of their powers and infringing on the rights of 
citizens, may be appealed against in court in the man¬ 
ner prescribed by law. Soviet citizens also have the 
right to compensation for damage resulting from un¬ 
lawful actions by government and non-government 
organisations, or by officials in the performance of 
their duties. 

Neither the Constitution nor any other law provides 
for the criminal or administrative responsibility of citi¬ 
zens for their convictions, including those that run 
counter to the interests of society. It is not forbidden 
to think “differently” in the USSR. As for criticism of 
the shortcomings of Soviet society and the activities of 
state bodies, social organisations, and officials, the 
Constitution even directly encourages it. 

It is another matter when those who think “differ¬ 
ently” violate Soviet laws and commit anti-social acts. 
Then responsibility devolves on them under the rele¬ 
vant legislation which extends to all the citizens with¬ 
out exception. The Criminal Code gives an exhaustive 
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list of specific deeds deemed criminal and punishable. 
What is more, neither analogy nor extrapolation of the 
Criminal Code’s articles is permitted. 

The 1977 Constitution stipulates that provision of 
the citizens’ broad rights and freedoms implies that 
each of them must respect the interests of society and 
other citizens’ rights. An essential element of the in¬ 
dividual’s democratic status is the interconnection of 
rights and freedoms with duties, and people’s respon¬ 
sible approach to their behaviour and attitude to soci¬ 
ety and other citizens. Article 39 says that “enjoyment 
by citizens of their rights and freedoms shall not be to 
the detriment of the interests of society or the state, or 
infringe the rights of other citizens”. This provision 
relates directly to another, fixed in Article 59: “Citi¬ 
zens’ exercise of their rights and freedoms is insepar¬ 
able from the performance of their duties and obliga¬ 
tions. 

“Citizens of the USSR are obliged to observe the 
Constitution of the USSR and Soviet laws, comply 
with the rules of socialist community life, and uphold 
the honour and dignity of Soviet citizenship.” 

These provisions fully accord with the Soviet con¬ 
cept and international agreements. Article 29 of the 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights stipulates that 
each person has obligations to the society, as it is only 
here that the free and full development of his personal¬ 
ity is possible. International human rights covenants 
establish that each person in particular has obligations 
towards other people and the collective to which he 
belongs. Covenants also provide for certain restrictions 
that may be imposed on people’s rights and freedoms. 
These restrictions, as stated in the International Cov- 
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enant on Civil and Political Rights, are necessary for 
the protection of national security, public order, 
people’s health and morals, as well as for respect for 
the rights and freedoms of other persons. 

It is important to note that the Universal Declara¬ 
tion on Human Rights and the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights refer determination of the bounds to 
which human rights and freedoms may be restricted to 
the internal competence of the given state. Such restric¬ 
tions, international documents say, may not imply 
negation of the corresponding rights, must be applied 
to all persons indiscriminately, and must not vary from 
the commitments taken by states according to interna¬ 
tional agreements. International human rights cove¬ 
nants presume that the only source for securing and 
defending human rights and freedoms is the state’s 
national laws and socio-economic measures. 

Soviet legislation, like international law documents, 
excludes any foreign interference in the domestic 
legislation or political and socio-economic develop¬ 
ment of a particular country. This would infringe on 
the principle of sovereignty and non-interference in 
the internal affairs of nations. Naturally, such inter¬ 
ference is out of the question in relations between 
sovereign states. 

Every state may, of course, conduct ideological 
work. This comes down to the historical dispute about 
the merits and advantages of particular social systems 
and courses of development for mankind. Such dispute 
should be differentiated, however, from attempts at 
psychological pressure and secret subversive activities 
that conflict sharply with the principles of detente and 
the spirit of Helsinki. 
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The Soviet citizens’ basic duties are defined in the 
1977 Constitution in close connection with their rights 
and freedoms. These duties reflect the unity of the 
fundamental objectives and tasks of society and the 
individual. They give expression to socialism’s moral 
criteria and the citizens’ profound belief in the correct¬ 
ness and utility of their overall recognition. Duties are 
an indispensable element of the constitutional status of 
the individual. 

First of all, the Soviet citizen’s basic duty is that to 
work, as was established in the former Constitution 
and is enshrined in Article 60 of the current one. 

Universal labour is a necessary condition for the 
development of society as a whole, of its economy and 
culture. Socialism rules that nobody can live on un¬ 
earned income. Labour is regarded as the moral duty 
of every able-bodied person. Moreover, what is meant 
here is involvement in socially useful work in any of its 
forms. Labour is increasingly becoming a vital need, 
for people are coming to realise more clearly that, 
by working for society, they are working for them¬ 
selves. 

Like the 1936 Constitution, the new Constitution 
records the citizens’ duty to preserve and protect so¬ 
cialist property (Article 61). This corresponds to the 
purpose of socialist property, as the basis of public 
welfare, that must be both multiplied and preserved. 
The Constitution provides for the responsibility of 
those who encroach on socialist property. 

The Soviet state is the principal guarantor of all 
human rights and freedoms. Hence the citizen’s duty 
to safeguard the interests of the Soviet state and to 
enhance its power and prestige. As already mentioned, 
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the Constitution regards defence of the Socialist 
Motherland as the sacred duty of every Soviet ci¬ 
tizen. Betrayal of the Motherland is seen as the gra¬ 
vest of crimes against the people (Article 62). The 
Constitution defines military service in the Soviet 
Armed Forces as the honourable duty of Soviet 
citizens. 

The citizens’ equality regardless of nationality is 
developed and supplemented by each person’s consti¬ 
tutional duty to respect the national dignity of other 
citizens, and to strengthen the friendship between the 
nations and nationalities of the multinational Soviet 
state (Article 64). 

Every Soviet citizen is obliged to respect the rights 
and lawful interests of other persons, to be uncom¬ 
promising towards anti-social behaviour, and help 
maintain public order (Article 65). This is only natural, 
for the development of democracy means further 
consolidation of the rule of law and legality, and the 
people’s mutual respect. 

Great social importance attaches to the citizens’ 
duty, recorded in the Constitution for the first time, to 
concern themselves with the upbringing of children, to 
train them for socially useful work, and raise them as 
worthy members of socialist society. In turn, children 
are obliged—and this provision was included on nu¬ 
merous proposals made during the nation-wide discus¬ 
sion of the draft—to care for their parents and support 
them (Article 66). 

A new constitutional duty reflecting society’s con¬ 
cern for future generations is that to protect nature 
and conserve its riches. Soviet citizens are obliged to 
show concern for the preservation of historical monu- 
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ments and other cultural values (Articles 67 and 68). 

Characteristically, the constitutional treatment of 
the individual’s status ends in the formulation of the 
Soviet citizen’s internationalist duty to promote 
friendship and cooperation with peoples of other lands 
and help maintain and strengthen world peace (Article 
69). 






CHAPTER IX 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 
OF SOVIET FEDERALISM 


1. THE USSR, A MULTINATIONAL UNION STATE 

The Soviet Union is a multinational state. According 
to the 1970 population census, there are 108 nations and 
nationalities residing in the country. Some of them — the 
Russians, Ukrainians and Uzbeks — number many 
millions, while smaller peoples — Evenks, Chukchis and 
Eskimos — number only dozens of thousands. For this 
reason, the regulation of national relations and the 
determination of forms for the state organisation of 
nations and nationalities have always held an impor¬ 
tant place in Soviet constitutions, beginning with the 
first constitutional documents of Soviet power. 

In tsarist Russia, where social oppression was sup¬ 
plemented by national oppression, the national ques¬ 
tion was extremely acute and confused. 

The proletarian revolution has liberated the op¬ 
pressed peoples of Russia. The Declaration of Rights of 
the Peoples of Russia, adopted on November 15 (2nd 
according to the old calendar), 1917, proclaimed the 
equality and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia, their 
right to free self-determination, up to and including 
secession, and the formation of independent sta¬ 
tes; abolition of all national and national-religious 
privileges and restrictions; free development of the 
national minorities and ethnographical groups inha- 
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biting the territory of Russia. 

The Soviet authority exerted every effort to settle 
the national question in line with the Leninist na¬ 
tionalities programme. The solution to this question 
meant the following specific transformations: 

(1) an end was put to all national oppression, the 
right of nations to self-determination was effected in 
practice, rather than just declared; 

(2) the legal equality of nations and nationalities 
was supplemented by their actual equality; all the 
constituent republics of the USSR established modem 
industries and advanced agricultures, with the indus¬ 
trial level rising dozens or even hundreds of times; 
cultural backwardness was eliminated and mass illi¬ 
teracy wiped out, the broad population acquired access 
to the accomplishments of modem civilisation; 

(3) the ideological roots of national mistrust, na¬ 
tionalism and chauvinism were extirpated and the ideas 
of national equality and friendship came to fully pre¬ 
dominate in society. Thus, these radical transforma¬ 
tions changed the consciousness and psychology of the 
people. 

Once the national question was settled, the nation¬ 
al relations problems have largely come down to a 
further growth of the economy and culture, expan¬ 
sion and consolidation of socialist democracy, and de¬ 
velopment of the Soviet way of life. These problems 
are tackled by combining countrywide interests with 
those of every nation and nationality. 

By and large, the new Constitution preserves the for¬ 
mer national-state structure based on the principles of 
Soviet federalism. The basic features of Soviet federal¬ 
ism have fully justified themselves in practice and it 
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was not necessary to introduce any substantial changes 
into the organisation of the Soviet multinational state. 
The forms of the Soviet Union’s national-state struc¬ 
ture serve to unite and integrate the Soviet nations and 
nationalities and to secure their further, all-round 
development and drawing together. 

The development of national relations is a complex 
and intricate problem, analysis of which must take care¬ 
ful account of diverse social factors. It should be 
recalled in this connection that, during the discussion 
of the draft Soviet Constitution in 1977, various pro¬ 
posals were put forward that were based on wrong 
assessment of the stage reached by Soviet society in 
its development. Some people drew the conclusion 
that it was desirable to change over from the federa¬ 
tion to unitarism or to reduce substantially the na¬ 
tional aspects of the state organisation, because a new 
historical community had evolved in the USSR -the 
Soviet people — which represented not only a social, 
but an international entity. In particular, proposals 
were made that the rights enjoyed by the Union Re¬ 
publics be restricted, that they be deprived of the right 
of secession from the USSR and the right of main¬ 
taining relations with foreign states, and also that the 
bicameral Supreme Soviet of the USSR be transformed 
into a unicameral body. 

Such proposals were not justified because their 
authors incorrectly identified the emergence of the 
Soviet people as a new community with the appear¬ 
ance of anew, Soviet nation. In fact, these are different 
concepts. The greater unity of the multinational So¬ 
viet people in no way means the abolition of the na¬ 
tions and nationalities residing in the USSR. On the 
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contrary, the Soviet people as an international entity 
consists of these nations and nationalities. The interna¬ 
tionalisation of society that is now under way in the 
USSR brings an intensified drawing together of the So¬ 
viet nations and nationalities, yet they do not disappear 
but rather display their potential ever more fully. 

The Constitution defines the USSR as “an integral, 
multinational state formed on the principle of socialist 
federalism as a result of the free self-determination 
of nations and the voluntary association of equal 
Soviet Socialist Republics” (Article 70). 

This definition confirms and develops the descrip¬ 
tion of the USSR, given in the previous constitutions. 
The following features should be pinpointed: 

- first, the Constitution says that the USSR is an 
association of the Soviet republics, and hence the 
whole federation is based on Soviet power; 

- second, these are national republics, for the federa¬ 
tion is based on the principle of the free self-determi¬ 
nation of nations; 

- third, the USSR was formed and continues to exist 
on the basis of the voluntary association of the Union 
Republics; 

- fourth, wide use is made in the USSR of autono¬ 
mous forms of statehood. 

Let us now consider the principle of socialist feder¬ 
alism. The formation of the USSR on this principle was 
suggested by Lenin, who deeply and comprehensively 
analysed the situation that existed in Soviet Russia at 
the time and came to the conclusion that the unifica¬ 
tion of the Soviet nations and nationalities for the 
purpose of building socialism would best be served by 
the federative form of state organisation. Lenin con- 
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sidered the federation in close connection with the 
national question, and held that it was conditioned by 
the multinational population and the need to tackle 
the national question and regulate national relations. 

The Union Republics as national states are the 
component parts of the Soviet union state. Today 
the USSR unites the following 15 Union Republics: 
the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The enumeration of the Union Republics fixed 
in Article 13 of the 1936 Constitution is reproduced 
without change. This sequence was adopted in 1947, 
being determined by the size of the population of 
each Republic. Before 1947 the order in the cons¬ 
titutional enumeration depended on the date of 
the respective Union Republic’s entry into the USSR. 
Over the past years the size of the population in the 
Union Republics has changed, and this circumstance 
could be a ground for altering the sequence in Article 
?1 of the 1977 Constitution. However, the tradition 



















played its part: the old enumeration had become 
universally accepted and there was no substantial 
reason to change it. 

The USSR’s successful development reveals its 
growing significance as a state form of the joint efforts 
of all Soviet people in dealing with the tasks involved 
in their economic, political and cultural development. 
As the 1977 Constitution has recorded, the USSR 
embodies the state unity of the Soviet people and 
draws all its nations and nationalities closer together 
for the purpose of jointly building communism (Arti¬ 
cle 70). 

The formula—the USSR is a multinational Union 
state-reveals the nature of the Soviet federation at the 
present stage, which witnesses the further internation¬ 
alisation of the life of society and the intensive 
process of rapprochement between Soviet nations and 
nationalities. It testifies to the community of state and 
public life, to the common goals and strivings of all 
Soviet nations and nationalities. In economic terms 
this unity is based on the ever growing single complex 
that includes the economies of all Soviet Republics. 

The voluntary unification of four Soviet Republics 
into the USSR took place on the basis of the Treaty on 
the Formation of the USSR, concluded in 1922. Other 
Republics joined the Treaty later on. 

Under the 1977 Constitution, the jurisdiction of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics covers issues that 
demand an all-Union approach in order to meet the 
interests both of the Union and of its constituent 
republics. Guidance on the scale of the whole country 
meets the interests of each individual Union Republic. 

Union jurisdiction is fixed in Article 73 of the 
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Constitution. First of all, it includes some ques¬ 
tions of foreign policy activity: representation of 
the USSR in international relations; the USSR’s 
relations with other states and with international 
organisations; establishment of the general procedure 
for, and coordination of, the relations between the 
Union Republics and other states or international 
organisations; foreign trade and other forms of exter¬ 
nal economic activity on the basis of state monopoly. 
The USSR decides issues of war and peace. Its terms of 
reference also include defence of the sovereignty of the 
USSR, safeguarding of its frontiers and territory, 
organisation of defence, direction of the Armed 
Forces, and state security. 

The Constitution also defines the rights of the 
Union in the sphere of economic construction and 
management of the country’s economy. These cover 
the drafting and approval of state plans for economic, 
social and cultural development and of the state con¬ 
solidated budget of the USSR, endorsement of the re¬ 
ports on their execution, management of a single mo¬ 
netary and credit system; determination of the taxes 
and revenues making up the state budget of the USSR, 
and the formulation of price policy and that of labour 
remuneration. 

The USSR exercises direction of the sectors of the 
economy and enterprises and amalgamations under 
Union jurisdiction and general direction of industries 
under Union-Republican jurisdiction. 

The terms of reference of the supreme Union organs 
of power also include the adoption and amendment 
of the Constitution of the USSR, supervision of the 
observance of the Constitution of the USSR and en- 
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surance of the conformity of the Constitutions of the 
Union Republics to the Constitution of the USSR. 

Under the Constitution, the jurisdiction of the 
Union also covers admission of new republics to the 
USSR, endorsement of the formaion of new Autono¬ 
mous republics and Autonomous regions within Union 
Republics; determination of the state borders of the 
USSR and approval of changes in the boundaries be¬ 
tween Union Republics. 

The Constitution proceeds from the fact that the 
USSR, as a single state, requires the operation of in¬ 
creasingly strong all-Union principles. This line of con¬ 
stitutional legislation reflects the progressive drawing 
together of the country’s nations and nationalities. 
Questions that fall within the jurisdiction of the USSR 
include the pursuance of a single socio-economic poli¬ 
cy, management of the country’s economy; determi¬ 
nation of the main lines of scientific and technologi¬ 
cal progress and general measures for rational exploi¬ 
tation and conservation of natural resources. 

To secure organisational unity of the organs of state 
authority and administration and unity of Soviet le¬ 
gislation, the Constitution includes in Union jurisdic¬ 
tion the establishment of the general principles for the 
organisation and functioning of republican and local 
bodies of state authority and administration, and also 
the ensurance of the uniformity of legislative regula¬ 
tion throughout the USSR and the establishment of 
the fundamentals of the legislation of the USSR and 
the Union Republics. This ensures that legislative prin¬ 
ciples are uniform throughout the federation and lo¬ 
cal conditions are taken into account. 

Furthermore, the 1977 Constitution says that the 
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USSR also settles other questions of all-Union im¬ 
portance. 

In addition to issues settled exclusively by the USSR, 
there are many that have been transferred by the 
Constitution of the USSR and other laws to the joint 
competence of the USSR and its constituent republics. 
The steady expansion of joint jurisdiction is a marked 
trend in the development of the Soviet multinational 
state. The initiative in this matter is displayed prima¬ 
rily by the Union federation. While preserving and im¬ 
proving the centralised solution of major social devel¬ 
opment issues at Union level, the federation also en¬ 
courages the interest of the Union Republics in this 
process, relies on their activities, initiative and inde¬ 
pendence. 

The USSR exercises its powers through the higher 
organs of state power and administration. Acts of state 
organs of the USSR have legal force on the terri¬ 
tory of all Union Republics. 

The sovereignty of the USSR means its indepen¬ 
dence, its paramount state authority, and the inde¬ 
pendent solution of questions within the state and 
in the international sphere. 

According to the Constitution, “the territory of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a single entity 
and comprises the territories of the Union Republics. 
The sovereignty of the USSR shall extend throughout 
its territory” (Article 75). In other words, the sover¬ 
eignty of the USSR extends throughout the territo¬ 
ry of all the constituent republics and covers all citi¬ 
zens of the USSR. 

In its relations with the Union Republics, the USSR 
manifests its sovereignty in that the Constitution of 
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a Union Republic that takes its specific features into 
account must conform to the Constitution of the 
USSR (Article 76), that an all-Union law has priority 
over the laws of a Union Republic, that a law of the 
USSR prevails in the event of a discrepancy between 
a Union Republic law and an all-Union law (Article 
74). The USSR coordinates the Union Republics’ re¬ 
lations with other states and establishes the general 
procedure for them, and approves changes in the 
boundaries between Union Republics. The Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet may revoke measures of 
the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics, and 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR may suspend the 
execution of such measures if they fall within the ju¬ 
risdiction of the USSR. 


2. THE UNION REPUBLIC 

Soviet constitutional law proceeds from the fact 
that the Union Republic is a sovereign Soviet socialist 
state that voluntarily united with other Soviet Repub¬ 
lics to form the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The establishment of the USSR has not erased their 
sovereignty. The Constitution of the USSR stipulates 
specially that the Union Republics take part in deci¬ 
sion-making on matters falling within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the USSR (Article 77). 

The sovereignty of a Union Republic is expressed 
in Article 76 of the Constitution, which says: “Outside 
the spheres listed in Article 73 of the Constitution 
of the USSR, the Union Republic shall exercise in¬ 
dependent authority on its territory.” This means 
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that the Union Republic preserves its independence 
in the exercise of state power in all economic, social, 
political and cultural matters barring those falling with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of the USSR. 

The sovereign rights of a Union Republic extend 
throughout its territory. As already noted, however, 
the territory of a Union Republic is, at the same time, 
a component part of the territory of the Union, and 
is also under the sovereignty of the federation. Is there 
any internal contradiction in this duality? Is there any 
possibility for a clash between the USSR’s sovereign¬ 
ty and that of a Union Republic? The Soviet doctri¬ 
ne of constitutional law says not. The common econom¬ 
ic, political and social basis, the unity of the funda¬ 
mental goals of social development, the combination 
of the interests of the federation and those of its con¬ 
stituent republics in the practical functioning of the 
entire machinery of the Soviet multinational state, all 
these factors testify to the absence of any confronta¬ 
tion between or isolation of the sovereignty of the 
federation and that of the Union Republics. Constant 
account of the interests of the Union as a whole and 
of those of its constituent republics is a principle that 
has been incorporated in the Constitution of the USSR. 

The USSR is built on the basis of the republics’ 
equality. Every Union Republic enjoys the same rights. 
Neither the size of its territory, nor its population, nor 
the scale of its economic activities give a republic any 
advantages or involve any limitations on its constitu¬ 
tional status. The Union Republics send an equal num¬ 
ber of deputies (32) to the Soviet of Nationalities of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, and are represented on an 
equal basis in other all-Union bodies. According to 
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tradition, the chairmen of the Presidiums of Union- 
Republican Supreme Soviet are elected Vice-Chairmen 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
The chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of all Union 
Republics are ex officio members of the USSR Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers. Similarly, the chairmen of the Su¬ 
preme Courts of all the Union Republics are ex officio 
members of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 

Every Union Republic has its own Constitution. In 
1978, all the Union Republics adopted new constitu¬ 
tions that reflected and fixed their stupendous achieve¬ 
ments in all spheres of life. Every republican Consti¬ 
tution is adopted independently by the supreme organ 
of state authority — the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
Republic. The Constitution records the legal status of a 
Union Republic as a state that is a part of the USSR. 
Article 68 of the 1978 Constitution of the Russian 
Federation says: “With the aim of successfully building 
a communist society, strengthening the country’s 
economic and political unity, safeguarding its security 
and defence, the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic, together with the other Soviet Socialist 
Republics, viz. the Ukrainian SSR, the Byelorussian 
SSR, the Uzbek SSR, the Kazakh SSR, the Georgian 
SSR, the Azerbaijan SSR, the Lithuanian SSR, the 
Moldavian SSR, the Latvian SSR, the Kirghiz SSR, the 
Tajik SSR, the Armenian SSR, the Turkmen SSR, and 
the Estonian SSR, has voluntarily united into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, a federal multina¬ 
tional state, on the principle of self-determination and 
on the basis of equality.” 

The Constitution of a Union Republic must con¬ 
form to that of the USSR. This is a natural feature of 
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the federative organisation of a multinational union 
state. This conformity of republican constitutional 
legislation to Union legislation reflects the unity of the 
Soviet multinational society, the common political 
and socio-economic structure of all the Union Repub¬ 
lics. By virtue of this, the provisions of the republican 
constitutions embodying the principles of socialist state¬ 
hood are identical to those of the Union Constitution. 

Thus, identical provisions are to be found formulat¬ 
ing the principles of the republican political and eco¬ 
nomic systems, social development and the status of 
the individual. The Constitutions of the Union Repub¬ 
lics, adopted in 1978, reproduce without change the 
chapters of the Union Constitution on the political 
and economic systems, social development and culture, 
the state and the individual, and also many articles in 
other chapters, including the national-state structure, 
the principles of the organisation and functioning of 
state bodies. 

Other provisions of the Union Constitution are de¬ 
veloped and specified with an eye to republican con¬ 
ditions and requirements. This can be seen in the ar¬ 
ticles dealing with the republican Supreme Soviets and 
local Soviets. Constitutions of a number of Union Re¬ 
publics have chapters on economic and social planning. 

Last but not least, the Constitutions of the Union 
Republics contain provisions that are specific to them 
and are not contained in the Union Constitution. 

The correlation between Union and republican leg¬ 
islation follows a similar pattern. It is indicative that 
all the republican codes are elaborated in conformity 
with Union legislation, particularly with the Funda¬ 
mentals of a particular branch of law that are enacted 
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by the USSR Supreme Soviet. For this reason, all the 
civil codes of the Union Republics reproduce in full 
all the provisions of the Fundamentals of Civil Legisla¬ 
tion of the USSR and the Union Republics, adopted in 
1961. They not only reproduce these provisions, how¬ 
ever; they also regulate civil legal relations in much 
greater detail than the all-Union Fundamentals. Thus, 
the Fundamentals of Civil Legislation have 129 arti¬ 
cles, while the republican civil codes contain many 
more. For instance, the respective Code of the RSFSR 
has 569 articles, the Code of the Ukrainian Repub¬ 
lic — 572, the Code of the Latvian Republic—592, 
and the Code of the Uzbek Republic—614 articles. 

The republican codes also contain provisions relating 
to the sphere of republican legislation. Furthermore, 
they reflect the national specifics of Republics engen¬ 
dered by the different conditions under which they 
are developing. 

The sovereignty of a Union Republic is further 
expressed in the fact that its territory may not be al¬ 
tered without its consent. The boundaries between 
Union Republics may be altered by mutual agreement, 
subject to ratification by the USSR (Article 78 of the 
USSR Constitution). 

The terms of reference of the Union Republic in¬ 
clude aspects of its administrative-territorial structure. 
Every republic determines its own division (territories, 
regions, areas, districts) itself. In this it takes account 
of the political, economic and cultural interests of the 
population, its national structure, the communications 
between state agencies and the population, and the 
need to involve the people in state administration. 

Every Union Republic has its own citizenship and 
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has the right to grant republican citizenship and there¬ 
by Union citizenship, since every citizen of a Union 
Republic is a citizen of the USSR (Article 33 of the 
USSR Constitution). 

The Constitution of the USSR provides for the right 
of the Union Republics to enter into relations with for¬ 
eign states, conclude treaties with them, exchange dip¬ 
lomatic and consular representatives, and take part in 
the work of international organisations. Every Union 
Republic has the right of free secession from the 
Union, this right being limited by no conditions. 

The Constitution not only fixes the sovereign rights 
the Union Republics possessed under the previous Con¬ 
stitution; it also adds to them new rights aimed at en¬ 
hancing their role. These include the right to initiate 
legislation in the USSR Supreme Soviet (this is vested 
in the higher organs of state authority of a Union Re¬ 
public), and the right to submit proposals concerning 
the holding of nation-wide discussions of bills and 
other important matters of state life of the USSR. The 
Union Republics have received the right to participate 
in deciding questions of Union jurisdiction in the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, its Presidium, the USSR Gov¬ 
ernment and other Union bodies. 

Of great importance is the constitutional duty of 
the Union Republic to ensure comprehensive econom¬ 
ic and social development on its territory, coordi¬ 
nate and control the activities of enterprises, institu¬ 
tions and organisations subordinate to the Union (Ar¬ 
ticle 77). At the same time, the Constitution reflects 
the strengthening of Union principles, making it 
incumbent on the Union Republics to facilitate the 
exercise of Union powers on its territory, and to im- 
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plement the decisions of the highest bodies of state 
authority and administration of the USSR (Article 77). 

Thus, two tendencies combine and interact in the 
Constitution: the extension of the sovereign rights 
of the Union Republics, and their increased role in 
all-Union matters. It should be emphasised in particu¬ 
lar that the sovereign rights of the Union Republics 
shall be safeguarded by the Union (Article 81). 

As a sovereign state, every Union Republic has its 
own higher organs of state authority and administra¬ 
tion, formed under the Constitution and other laws— 
the Supreme Soviet, its Presidium, the Council of Mi¬ 
nisters, the Supreme Court, etc. The Constitutions of 
the Union Republics enacted in 1978 contain lists of 
these bodies and define their structure, jurisdiction 
and composition. The republican state organs are 
formed and function on the basis of the same princip¬ 
les that govern the work of the all-Union bodies. 

The state agencies of the Union Republic exercise 
the republican rights fixed by its Constitution: man¬ 
agement of the republican economy, elaboration and 
approval of plans for economic, social and cultural 
development, approval of the republican state budget, 
endorsement of the reports on plan and budget exe¬ 
cution, management of industries, housing and the 
municipal economy, provision of public utilities for 
the population, and town planning. The republic’s 
terms of reference also cover many aspects of social 
development, management of public education, health 
protection, social security, scientific and cultural deve¬ 
lopment. 

The Union Republic may set up new Autonomous 
republics, Autonomous regions and Autonomous areas 
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provided its decisions are subsequently submitted for 
the approval of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

It should be noted that the Union Republic has wide 
powers in the matters of state, economic, social 
and cultural legislation falling within its jurisdiction. 

The Union Republics draft their legislation on the 
basis of the Fundamentals of Union and republican 
legislation. Over the last ten years they have enacted 
new civil, criminal, procedural, land, and labour codes, 
and also codes on marriage and the family and on 
public health. Of great importance are the laws of local 
Soviets. 

Naturally, the uniformity of the fundamentals of 
Soviet legislation is appropriately reflected in repub¬ 
lican laws, especially on matters of fundamental im¬ 
portance. At the same time, republican laws also have 
their own specific features, which are determined by 
local conditions and traditions. For instance, most re¬ 
publican codes fix the marriageable age as 18 years, 
while those of the Ukraine and Uzbekistan have reduced 
it to 17 years. RSFSR legislation on housing lists 
the persons considered to be family members: spouses, 
their children and parents, and also relatives or non- 
able-bodied dependents, provided they run a common 
household while living in the given family. Moldavian 
legislation does not impose this limitation and the con¬ 
cept of the family includes all other persons who live 
together with the tenant and run a common household. 
In Estonia and Turkmenia, the criminal codes provide 
for criminal responsibility for cruel treatment of 
animals and birds. 

The higher organs of state authority and adminis¬ 
tration in the Union Republic also deal with many 
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other matters of republican importance. The exten¬ 
sion of the rights of the Union Republics, the strength¬ 
ening of their role in the Union, and the consolida¬ 
tion of the leading role of the USSR, that is of the 
all-Union administration, represent mutually condi¬ 
tioned and harmoniously complementary processes in 
the course of which republican matters are dove¬ 
tailed increasingly closely with the solution of prob¬ 
lems of all-Union importance. 

The federative nature of the USSR is reflected in the 
setting up and development of permanent missions of 
the Union Republics at the USSR Council of Ministers. 
These bodies tackle multifarious tasks connected with 
pursuance and protection of the Union Republic’s in¬ 
terests, and its participation in the realisation of so¬ 
cio-economic and cultural programmes drawn up 
by the federation. The permanent missions contri¬ 
bute to the combining of republican and all-Union 
interests. 

The tasks of the republican permanent missions may 
be briefly formulated as follows: these bodies inform 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, Union min¬ 
istries and other agencies about the republic’s eco¬ 
nomic, social, cultural and other problems, and also 
supply information to their republican Councils of 
Ministers about the USSR Government’s proposals and 
draft decisions bearing on the respective republic. 

The permanent missions participate in the consi¬ 
deration and solution by all-Union bodies of questions 
submitted by Union Republics. The mission’s terms of 
reference also include aspects of the development of 
economic and cultural ties with other republics. 

^ 
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3. SOVIET AUTONOMY 

Alongside the Union Republics, there are other 
forms of national-state structure in the USSR—Auto¬ 
nomous republics, Autonomous regions and Autono¬ 
mous areas. These national-state units were created by 
nations and nationalities that have embarked on 
building up their autonomy. Autonomy makes it pos¬ 
sible to take account of the peculiar features of the 
economic and cultural development of nations and na¬ 
tionalities and to safeguard their national interests. 
Soviet autonomy is national and territorial, which 
means that it is organised by nations and nationalities 
on definite territories. 

Today there are 20 Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics (ASSR). Sixteen of them are situated in the 
Russian Federation. These are the Bashkir, Buryat, 
Chechen-Ingush, Chuvash, Daghestan, Kabardin-Bal- 
kar, Kalmyk, Karelian, Komi, Mari, Mordovian, North 
Ossetian, Tatar, Tuva, Udmurt, and Yakut Autono¬ 
mous Soviet Socialist Republics. Two Autonomous 
republics (Abkhasian and Adzhar) are part of the Geor¬ 
gian Union Republic, one (Kara-Kalpak)—of the Uz¬ 
bek Union Republic, and another one (Nakhiche¬ 
van)—of the Azerbaijan Union Republic. The Auto¬ 
nomous republics differ from one another in the size 
and composition of their population, their history, 
economic potential, etc., but they also have features 
in common. 

The Autonomous republic has all characteristics of 
a state. Its distinguishing features are that its state 
authority is exercised on autonomous principles and 
that it is part of a Union Republic. Yet the Autono- 










mous republic has much in common with the Union 
Republic: like the latter, it has its own Constitu¬ 
tion, territory and citizenship, and its own system of 
higher state bodies. Outside the powers of the USSR 
and the respective Union Republic, the Autonomous 
republic independently settles questions falling within 
its jurisdiction. Within its competence, it enacts laws 
that are binding throughout its territory. 

The Autonomous republic also adopts and amends 
its Constitution and verifies its observance. The Consti¬ 
tution of the Autonomous republic is its Fundamental 
Law. It is drafted in accordance with the USSR Consti¬ 
tution and the Constitution of the relevant Union Re¬ 
public. It also reflects the specific features of the Auto¬ 
nomous republic’s historical, economic and cultural 
development. 

The Autonomous republic has its own Supreme So¬ 
viet, its Supreme Soviet Presidium, Council of Minis¬ 
ters, ministries and departments, Supreme Court and 
Procurator’s Office. The principles governing the organ¬ 
isation and functioning of these bodies are defined 
in the Constitution of the USSR and the constitutions 
of the corresponding Union Republic. The principles 
are specified in the Constitution of the Autonomous 
republic. 

In line with the Union principle of uniform citi¬ 
zenship, every citizen of an Autonomous republic is 
also a citizen of the USSR. At the same time, the con¬ 
stitutional legislation proceeds from the fact that the 
Autonomous republic does not settle questions of cit¬ 
izenship. All citizens of the USSR enjoy equal rights 
on the territory of an Autonomous republic. 

Alongside the Union Republic, the Autonomous 
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republic has its own representation on the USSR Su¬ 
preme Soviet: each Autonomous republic elects 11 de¬ 
puties to the Soviet of Nationalities of the USSR Su¬ 
preme Soviet. Moreover, the Autonomous republics are 
represented on the USSR Supreme Soviet and similar¬ 
ly on the Supreme Soviet of the corresponding Union 
Republic, according to their populations. Traditional¬ 
ly, the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of an Autonomous republic is elected to the 
post of a Vice-Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presid¬ 
ium of the relevant Union Republic. 

The Constitution of the USSR, the constitutions of 
the Union Republics and the Autonomous republics 
strictly define the range of questions falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Autonomous republic. It should be 
specially noted that the Autonomous republic coor¬ 
dinates and controls the activities of the enterprises, 
institutions and organisations that are subordinate to 
the USSR and the corresponding Union Republic. This 
provision substantially enhances the Autonomous 
republic’s role in and responsibility for its economic 
and cultural development. The republic drafts and 
adopts a plan for its socio-economic development and 
its budget. 

The latest constitutional legislation shows that 
Autonomous republics are taking an increasingly ac¬ 
tive part in the solution of questions falling within the 
jurisdiction of the USSR and the Union Republic. This 
is achieved not only through the higher state bodies of 
the USSR and the Union Republics. The Autonomous 
republics promote the discharge of Union powers and 
those of the relevant Union Republic on their terri¬ 
tories and implement decisions taken by the organs of 
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state authority and administration of the USSR and 
the corresponding Union Republic. 

The next form of Soviet autonomy is the Autono¬ 
mous Region, which is a national-territorial unit con¬ 
stituting part of a respective territory. Such a region is 
marked by the national structure of population and 
hence by specific features of history, culture and way 
of life. The autonomous status of a region finds ex¬ 
pression in its self-government. The Autonomous re¬ 
gion has its own national organs of state authority 
and administration: the regional Soviet of People’s 
Deputies, its Executive Committee, its departments 
and administrations. The rights of the Autonomous 
region are fixed in the Law on the Autonomous Re¬ 
gion enacted by the Supreme Soviet of a Union Repub¬ 
lic upon submission by the Soviet of People’s Depu¬ 
ties of the Autonomous region concerned (Article 86 
of the USSR Constitution). 

Today there are eight Autonomous regions in the 
USSR, five of them forming part of the territory of the 
Russian Federation. 

Every Autonomous Region is represented by five 
deputies on the Soviet of Nationalities of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. Moreover, it is represented on the re¬ 
spective Union Republic’s Supreme Soviet and the So¬ 
viet of the Union of the USSR Supreme Soviet accord¬ 
ing to the size of its population. 

The Autonomous Area is still another form of So¬ 
viet national statehood. There are ten autonomous 
areas today, which were all set up in the late 1920s 
and early 1930s to promote the development of the 
small peoples of the Russian North. These are the 
Evenks, Chukchis, Eskimos and others who were on 
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the verge of extinction. The Soviet authorities se¬ 
cured their rapid transition to the level of advanced 
economy and culture, and their national revival. 

The Autonomous Area enjoys all the rights of self- 
government in the solution of various questions of 
local life, especially national development. Each Auto¬ 
nomous Area has its own state organs: the Area So¬ 
viet and its Executive Committee. The areas have 
special representations on the Soviet of Nationalities 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet, to which they elect one 
deputy each. 

All the Autonomous areas are part of a territory or 
region that renders them direct assistance in develop¬ 
ing their economy and culture. The Constitution of 
the USSR stipulates that the rights of these areas are 
determined by a law to be enacted by the Supreme 
Soviet of the respective Union Republic. 














CHAPTER X 


1 

CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
THE ORGANISATION AND FUNCTIONING OF 
THE STATE ADMINISTRATIVE APPARATUS 


The Constitution consistently elaborates on the idea 
that all state bodies constitute a single mechanism. 
This unity is predetermined not only by the fact that 
power is vested in the entire Soviet people, and that 
the state has common socio-economic, political and 
ideological prerequisites. The general constitutional 
principles underlying the organisation and functioning 
of the state machinery are as follows: supremacy of 
Soviets in the system of state organs, democratic cen¬ 
tralism, socialist legality, publicity and responsiveness 
to public opinion. 

According to Article 3 of the Constitution, the ba¬ 
sic organisational principle of the Soviet state of the 
whole people is democratic centralism. This implies 
that all bodies of state power from the lowest to the 
highest are elected and accountable to the people, and 
the lower bodies are obliged to abide by the decisions 
of higher ones. Democratic centralism combines cen¬ 
tral leadership with local initiative and creative activi¬ 
ty, and with the responsibility of all state organs and 
officials for the jobs with which they are entrusted. 

The principle of democratic centralism has prevailed 
in the Soviet state ever since its inception. Expe¬ 
rience has shown the importance of the creative ap¬ 
plication of this principle under specific historical 
conditions and of a constant account of new social 
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conditions and possibilities. The problem has never 
been reduced to choosing between centralism and 
democracy. It has always been formulated as constant 
optimisation of the structure of the state appara¬ 
tus, improvement of the division of labour in adminis¬ 
tration between individual state links, precise defini¬ 
tion of the correlation of rights and responsibilities 
of the centre and local bodies, branch and territorial 
state organs, the extension and deepening of the ties 
between these organs and the people. The current con¬ 
cept of democratic centralism should meet the growing 
scale of economic and cultural development, more 
complex links between individual branches of the na¬ 
tional economy and the need to ensure comprehen¬ 
sive social development. 

Different interests exist and develop in socialist so¬ 
ciety. National interests are paralleled by those of re¬ 
publics, regions, territories, cities and districts. Partic¬ 
ular interests may also be displayed by individual 
industries, enterprises and associations of them. The 
purport of democratic centralism is to ascertain and 
take into account these multiform interests and work 
out optimal solutions. Special measures are taken to 
prevent national interests from being overshadowed by 
local or departmental ones. 

In keeping with the principle of democratic central¬ 
ism, the state determines the status of each state 
, body, its tasks, rights and duties. With reference to lo¬ 
cal Soviets, the Constitution stipulates that they deal 
with problems of local importance, proceeding from 
national interests. Indicative in this respect is the Gen¬ 
eral Statute on the Ministries of the USSR, which 
states that a ministry must direct a sector of the na- 
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tional economy as part of a single economy, with an 
eye to the need for its comprehensive development. 

There have been periods in the history of the So¬ 
viet state when strict centralisation was required of all 
society’s means. That was the case, for example, with 
the country’s defence against nazi Germany’s attack 
or with the restoration of the postwar economy. Anoth¬ 
er reason for centralisation was the shortage of ma¬ 
terial and manpower resources. Once the need for 
strict centralisation was obviated, the state carried out 
a series of measures to extend the rights and respon¬ 
sibilities of lower organs. 

Today, when the country represents a single eco¬ 
nomic complex and the state manages economic and 
cultural development directly, there is a need for a 
definite measure of centralisation of society’s means. 
A characteristic feature of centralised leadership today 
is special emphasis on the solution of key problems of 
utmost importance for the whole of society. While 
utilising modern managerial techniques, the centre 
compiles long-term plans and forecasts of socio-eco¬ 
nomic development and secures the interrelationship 
between current and perspective planning. New possib¬ 
ilities for raising the level of centralised guidance 
emerge when the latest technical means and methods 
of management are applied. The broad introduction of 
automated systems for the collection and processing 
of information and of computers makes it possible to 
raise the level of centralisation and to redistribute com¬ 
petence between state bodies in favour of the centre. 

At the same time, as the Soviet state develops, the 
role and responsibility of the lower links are constant¬ 
ly growing, together with their initiative and indepen- 
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dence. The constitutional norms that regulate the ad¬ 
ministration system are based on the principle that 
each state organ be invested with the jurisdiction re¬ 
quired for fulfilling the tasks set. 

As the Constitution says, the Soviet state of the 
whole people, like all its organs, functions on the prin¬ 
ciple of socialist legality. This provision is recorded in 
Article 4 and is developed in other articles. 

Critics of the Soviet system often refer to former pe¬ 
riods in its development, when the personality cult 
was accompanied by repression and violation of the 
principle of democracy and socialist legality. They 
ignore, however, the fact that it was the Communist 
Party itself that strongly condemned such practices 
perpetrated contrary to constitutional provisions and 
that it carried out vast and effective work to restore the 
Leninist approach to legality, law and order, to create 
firm guarantees against power abuse and violations of 
civil rights. 

The Constitution confirms and develops the meas¬ 
ures adopted. It relies on progress in strengthening le¬ 
gality, law and order, which found reflection in the 
renovation of the legislative basis of legality, the great¬ 
er control of the Soviets and the people’s control 
bodies over the activities of law-enforcement organs, 
in the improved work of the courts of law, Procura¬ 
tor’s Office and institutions of the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

In fulfilling its tasks, the Soviet state makes prima¬ 
ry use of methods of organisation, persuasion and stim¬ 
ulation in accordance with the current level of mass 
consciousness, discipline and activity. At the same 
time, in all appropriate cases it implements its decisions 
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by making recourse to methods of coercion as well. 
This applies both to public order, combatting crime 
and to economic and labour relations. The Soviet state 
of the whole people possesses all the necessary means 
for defending the socialist system from those who im¬ 
pinge on its principles, rules and traditions. 

The USSR Constitution has reinforced its system 
approach to the structure of the state machinery. This 
approach proceeds from the objective need for the es¬ 
tablishment and implementation of the most purpose¬ 
ful and effective division of labour in the discharge of 
state functions. Moreover, the real needs for state ac¬ 
tivities should be borne in mind and pointless dupli¬ 
cation in the work of state agencies, and in the dis¬ 
charge of state functions, must be prevented. 

The 1977 Constitution highlights, above all, the So¬ 
viets of People’s Deputies, organs that are entrusted 
with the exercise of state plenary power. This implies 
the consistent application of the principle that state 
power is exercised exclusively by bodies elected by the 
people from top to bottom and controllable by and 
responsible to them. The rise in the authority of popu¬ 
lar representation is a prominent feature of the 1977 
Constitution. 

The Constitution attaches considerable importance 
to the executive and administrative organs that consti¬ 
tute the state administrative apparatus. They include 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, the Councils of 
Ministers of the Union and Autonomous republics, min¬ 
istries, state committees, committees and administra¬ 
tions under the Councils of Ministers, executive 
committees of local Soviets, and departments and 
administrations of local Soviets. They are set up by 
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Soviets of People’s Deputies which exercise regular 
control over their activities. The executive and admi¬ 
nistrative bodies issue their own enactments on the 
basis and in the furtherance of laws and other enact¬ 
ments by the Soviets. By the nature of their activities, 
the executive and administrative bodies may be divided 
into two categories: organs of general competence 
(Councils of Ministers or executive committees of 
Soviets) and organs of special competence (ministries, 
state committees, administrative committees under 
Councils of Ministers, departments and administrations 
of the executive committees of local Soviets). 

It should be emphasised that an improved combina¬ 
tion of professional and voluntary principles is seen in 
the development of the administrative apparatus. On 
the one hand, the increasingly complex tasks of ad¬ 
ministration necessitate higher qualifications, special 
training and specialisation of government employees, 
for without these it is difficult to secure the necessary 
level and efficacy of state administration. On the other 
hand, officials must not be cut off from the rest of the 
population, they must properly understand the actual 
needs and interests of the entire population, and the 
people’s democratic control over the administration of 
state affairs must be strengthened. 

Under the USSR Constitution, justice is adminis¬ 
tered by the judicial system, which consists of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the USSR, the Supreme Courts of the 
Union and Autonomous Republics, regional, territo¬ 
rial, city and district courts, as well as military tri¬ 
bunals. Justice is administered in strict keeping with 
the law, on the basis of the citizens’ equality before 
the law and the courts. 
















The functions of the organs of procuratorial super¬ 
vision consist in ensuring strict observance of socialist 
legality. The Constitution provides for a single, strictly 
centralised system of such supervision, which consists 
of the Procurator-General of the USSR and of the 
procurators subordinate to him. Organs of the Procu¬ 
rator’s Office exercise their powers independently of 
any local bodies and are subordinate only to the Procu¬ 
rator-General of the USSR. 

The 1977 Constitution identifies the organs of 
state arbitration for the first time in the history of 
the Soviet state. These bodies have existed almost since 
its inception, but their organisation and functioning 
were previously regulated by current legislation. 
They have been given constitutional status because of 
the need to improve the machinery of economic man¬ 
agement and in particular to further strengthen eco¬ 
nomic discipline. 

For the first time in constitutional legislation, the 
1977 Soviet Constitution pinpoints the organs of 
people’s control. These occupy an important place in 
Soviet society, since they promote political maturity 
and activity of the population, particularly in protect¬ 
ing people’s interests, cultivating a civic-minded and 
thrifty attitude to people’s wealth. Through them 
the working people exercise the right of control in the 
economy and culture and participate in the manage¬ 
ment of state affairs. The organs of people’s control 
combine state control with public control exercised by 
the working people in enterprises, institutions, organ¬ 
isations and on collective farms. 

The system of people’s control bodies is headed by 
the USSR Committee of People’s Control formed by 
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the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. This system also 
includes republican, regional, city and district com¬ 
mittees. The primary units of people’s control are 
groups and cells of people’s control staffed by in¬ 
dustrial and office workers and collective farmers. 
Over ten million people’s controllers work in such 
groups and cells. 

The Constitution describes the competence of 
central bodies in detail. Thus, the powers of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet are listed exhaustively, whereas those 
of local Soviets are presented in general form. The 
competence of the USSR Council of Ministers has been 
fixed in greater detail than that of the ministries and 
state committees of the USSR. The fact that the Con¬ 
stitution highlights the upper level of the system of 
state bodies is due to the role they play in the admin¬ 
istration of state and social affairs. The Constitu¬ 
tion enables these organs to perform their tasks and, at 
the same time, fixes the limits to their activities. 
With respect to the details of the competence of other 
state organs, the Constitution relies on current legis¬ 
lation. Thus, the Decrees of the USSR Supreme So¬ 
viet Presidium, republican laws on rural, settlement, 
district and city Soviets, and legislation on the re¬ 
gional Soviet have strictly defined the status of each 
link in the system of Soviets. 

The importance of legal regulation of social relations 
and of the greater juridical nature of the state has 
today increased. In reflecting transformations in so¬ 
ciety’s political affairs, production and science, and 
in the socio-economic and cultural sphere, these re¬ 
lations have become more fluid. The law must keep 
abreast of society, fix and support everything new and 
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progressive in its development, and must function effi¬ 
ciently. 

Thus, the new social conditions insistently demand a 
strengthening of the law and a more effective use of 
its levers in the interests of society. The development 
of democracy requires that in their legal acts, the rele¬ 
vant institutions consolidate the citizens’ participa¬ 
tion in administration, as well as guarantees of their 
rights and freedoms. Current technical-economic and 
social processes need to be legally sanctioned, protect¬ 
ed and stimulated more than ever. Moreover, social 
production is now conducted on a much larger scale 
and the links between its sectors have become more 
complicated. Under these conditions the legal regula¬ 
tion of industrial production, distribution and ex¬ 
change must be as precise as possible. 

The Constitution also attaches major importance to 
the further strengthening of socialist legality, law and 
order, and the citizens’ rights and legitimate interests. 
The Soviet state is consistent in its efforts to secure 
respect for law as the personal conviction of each in¬ 
dividual. The observance of the laws, says the Con¬ 
stitution, is the duty of all state bodies and officials, 
mass organisations and citizens. 










CHAPTER XI 


SOVIETS OF PEOPLE’S DEPUTIES - THE 
POLITICAL BASIS OF THE STATE 


1. THE PLACE AND ROLE OF THE SOVIETS 
IN THE MACHINERY OF STATE 

Soviet constitutional theory and practice consistent¬ 
ly observe the principle whereby only representative 
elected organs of power can and must be the constant 
and sole basis of the socialist state. People’s represen¬ 
tation is regarded as the main, leading channel of dem¬ 
ocracy, helping ensure that the country and its in¬ 
dividual regions be administered in accordance with 
the people’s will and interests. In the first years of the 
Soviet state, Lenin formulated a proposition that is 
still valid today, viz., that socialism cannot do without 
representative democracy, and must logically develop 
and enrich it. 

The Soviet form of representative democracy ap¬ 
peared before the birth of the Soviet state. At the be¬ 
ginning of this century, the people’s revolutionary 
struggle against tsarism gave rise to Soviets, which were 
initially the bodies that guided this struggle and then, 
after the October Socialist Revolution, those that exer¬ 
cised power at the centre and at the local level. The 
experience since accumulated by the Soviet state has 
shown that Soviets are the optimal form of people’s 
Power, for their role is not only to rule and guide, 
but also to unite the people in a single state. 
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The 1977 Constitution develops and amplifies 
the idea of the supremacy of the Soviets on the 
assumption that they and only they are empowered to 
exercise state power, while other state bodies are sub¬ 
ordinate and accountable to them. Soviet constitu¬ 
tional law rejects views and concepts maintaining that 
separate components of the state apparatus are formal¬ 
ly independent of the representative institutions. Since 
the Soviets are institutions expressing and realising the 
people’s sovereignty, i.e. the people’s absolute power 
in society, they must hold the key positions in the 
system of state bodies. 

The Soviets’ supremacy in the state machinery is 
expressed in very' different ways, depending on the 
specific organs to which they are related. For example, 
their relations with the state administration are 
marked, above all, by the fact that the Soviets set up 
executive, administrative and other bodies accountable 
to them and establish permanent and direct supervi¬ 
sion over their work. The Soviets’ relations with peo¬ 
ple’s control bodies take other forms: the Soviets set 
up these bodies and generally manage them. The So¬ 
viets’ relations with judicial and prosecuting bodies are 
also specific. They form all courts except district 
(city) ones, which are elected directly by the people. 
The Supreme Soviet of the USSR appoints the Procu¬ 
rator-General of the USSR, who in turn appoints the 
officials subordinate to him. The Soviets direct the 
activities of the judiciary and procurator’s office by 
issuing laws, dealing with organisational matters and 
exercising general supervision over the rule of law in 
the country. 

The principle of the Soviets’ supremacy in the state 
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apparatus does not mean that they are isolated from or 
opposed to other state bodies. The general tendency 
in Soviet state development is an increasing conver¬ 
gence of representative and executive organs, the So¬ 
viets enjoying a guaranteed priority in this alliance. It 
is noteworthy that the 1977 Soviet Constitution con¬ 
tains separate chapters on the higher and local bodies 
of state authority and administration, while the 
previous Soviet Constitution of 1936 considered 
the Soviets separately from the state administration. 

The 1977 Soviet Constitution reflects the further 
enhanced role played by the Soviets in state adminis¬ 
tration by considerably extending their functions and 
rights in all society’s economic, political and cultural 
spheres. It strengthens the guarantees of the Soviets’ 
decisive influence on the formulation and implemen¬ 
tation of state policy. This is a logical feature of social 
development, stemming from the need to improve the 
management of public affairs and make it more effi¬ 
cient, as well as to strengthen the democratic founda¬ 
tions of state organisation. 

What are the reasons for this development? Why is 
it that the Soviets are regarded by the Soviet constitu¬ 
tional doctrine as the organs that must continue in the 
future to play their central role in state organisation? 

The Soviets are not connected with any individ¬ 
ual aspect of social development, let alone with any 
separate branch of the economy and culture. They are 
organs of general jurisdiction that manage all affairs 
in their respective areas. Now that the need to ensure 
the comprehensive management of a given area and or¬ 
ganise a coherent interaction of various branches of 
the economy and culture is growing, the Soviets can 
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tackle increasingly complex tasks of the country’s 
administration at all territorial levels. Hence the con¬ 
stitutional formula that the Soviets shall direct all 
sectors of state, economic, social and cultural devel¬ 
opment, either directly or through bodies instituted 
by them. 

Another reason is that, at present, there is a much 
more urgent need to coordinate and unite the efforts 
of various state administration bodies. The specialisa¬ 
tion of state administration consistent with the scien¬ 
tific and technological revolution gives rise to new ad¬ 
ministrative organs both at the centre and locally. But 
this process also requires a corresponding strengthen¬ 
ing and improvement in the overall state administra¬ 
tion, represented primarily by Soviets of People’s 
Deputies. Otherwise the danger might arise that the 
activities of specialised organs might not be coordi¬ 
nated and the pursuance of state policy become less 
unified. 

The Soviets’ role is enhanced not so much by the 
nature of their competence, as their social character 
and the way their composition reflects the social and 
class ratios in the population of a particular area. This 
is a necessary and essential guarantee that the Soviets 
consider the people’s interests and elaborate decisions 
to meet both technico-economic and social require¬ 
ments. By collecting and reflecting the requirements of 
various population sections, the Soviets work to ensure 
that all aspects of social development are combined. 

Apart from possessing broad administrative powers 
the Soviets of People’s Deputies function as “working 
corporations”. This popular Marxist term means the 
following: on the one hand the Soviets are the bodies 
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that draft and approve decisions on major social issues, 
and on the other hand they go further than issuing 
laws and other legal acts, setting up administrative bo¬ 
dies and controlling their activity, but also actively 
ensure the fulfilment of the decisions adopted and 
supervise their implementation. 

The Soviets’ growing role in the state administra¬ 
tive system is also determined by the fact that they 
combine both state and social principles in their 
organisation and activities. The Soviets are mass 
organisations elected by the working people, and are 
closely connected with them in all spheres. At present, 
there are more than 2.3 million elected Deputies to the 
Soviets at all levels. They work on a voluntary, unpaid 
basis and, apart from attending the Soviets’ sessions al¬ 
so work on various standing committees, the number 
of which has grown considerably in recent years. The 
Deputies also carry out a great deal of work in their 
constituencies, where they maintain direct contacts 
with the electorate. 

The Soviet Constitution strengthens the principle 
of the collective leadership exercised by the Soviets. 
It stipulates that the major issues dealt with by the re¬ 
spective Soviets cannot be decided by their executive 
organs, but must be discussed and decided at their own 
sessions. Such questions include approval of economic 
plans and budgets, reports on their implementation, 
the adoption of laws and ordinances by higher bodies 
of state power and decisions that establish general rules 
of conduct for citizens and officials. They also include 
other important matters of state, economic and 
cultural development. In other words, the Soviets 
hold the reins of administration tightly in their hands. 
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The collective work of the Soviets is ensured, above 
all, by their regular sessions. The obligatory minimum 
number of sessions to be held by Soviets annually is 
decided by law. Supreme Soviets of the USSR and of 
the Union and Autonomous republics hold sessions at 
least twice a year, and Soviets of regions (territories), 
Autonomous regions and Autonomous areas, districts, 
cities and wards at least quarterly, while rural and 
township Soviets convene sessions at least six times a 
year. Sessions are considered valid if attended by no 
less than two-thirds of all Deputies. All questions are 
settled at these sessions by a simple majority vote. 

The sessions of the Soviets and the sittings of their 
executive organs and standing committees are open. 
Publicity is ensured by the regular publication of rele¬ 
vant information in the press and its transmission over 
the radio and TV. Lately, preliminary discussion by 
the population of the drafts of the Soviets’ decisions 
has been widely practised. For this purpose, at meet¬ 
ings with their constituents Deputies familiarise them 
with the draft decisions. 

Recent years have seen substantial changes in the 
distribution of functions between the Soviets of Peo¬ 
ple’s Deputies and executive organs. The Soviets have 
been focussing more attention on the work of the en¬ 
terprises, institutions and organisations subordinate to 
higher organs. This is promoted by the constitutional¬ 
ly guaranteed right of the local Soviets to verify that 
the enterprises, institutions and organisations subordi¬ 
nate to higher authorities and located in their area ob¬ 
serve the law and to coordinate and supervise their 
activities with respect to land use, nature conservation, 
building, the employment of manpower, the produc- 
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tion of consumer goods, and social, cultural, com¬ 
munal and other services and amenities for the public 
(Article 147). This end is also served by the Soviets’ 
drafting and approving territorial master plans for eco¬ 
nomic and social development which take account of 
the growing material and intellectual requirements of 
the individual. 

At their sessions the Soviets of People’s Deputies 
regularly discuss economic, social and cultural matters 
in their area, notably construction, trade, education, 
and public health. What is more, they deal with impor¬ 
tant matters, particularly those of a comprehensive 
nature, rather than partial or secondary ones. In re¬ 
cent years, the Soviets have relied increasingly on 
public bodies organising the people’s voluntary activ¬ 
ities, such as street and house committees, public in¬ 
structors and inspectors, parents’ councils, etc., which 
incorporate more than 30 million voluntary helpers. 

The Soviets’ supervision of state administration is 
furthered by their Deputies being granted the right 
of inquiry, i.e. being empowered to make official in¬ 
quiries of an organ or official subordinate to the So¬ 
viet and to request it (him) to report on the matter 
at the session. The Deputies’ inquiries are of great 
educational importance for state administration 
workers and are used frequently and widely. 

The Soviets’ supervision of executive organs is con¬ 
solidated by a constitutional provision that the USSR 
Council of Ministers and the Councils of Ministers of 
the Union Republics are responsible and accountable 
to the Supreme Soviets that set them up and, between 
sessions of the Supreme Soviets, to their Presidiums 
(Articles 130 and 139). The USSR Council of Minis- 
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ters reports regularly on its work to the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR, and executive committees report at 
least once a year to the Soviets that elected them, as 
well as to meetings of work collectives and residents. 
The laws concerning local Soviets also provide that 
the departments and administrations of executive 
committees shall deliver reports at the sessions of So¬ 
viets and sittings of executive committees and also at 
the working people’s meetings on collective and state 
farms, at enterprises, institutions, organisations and 
in residential districts. 


2. THE DEPUTY’S STATUS 

Soviet constitutional development is marked by a 
trend towards a comprehensive and detailed consoli¬ 
dation of the Deputy’s status. In line with this trend, 
the Soviet Constitution deals with the Deputy’s sta¬ 
tus in a special chapter (Chapter 14, People’s Depu¬ 
ties), that sets out the Deputy’s tasks, position, rights 
and duties. It also reflects the basic provisions of the 
1972 Law on the Deputy’s Status, which laid firm 
foundations for increasing the prestige of the people’s 
representatives and improving their activities. 

The principles defining the Deputy’s status are the 
same for Soviets at all levels. All Deputies are consid¬ 
ered the plenipotentiary representatives of the peo¬ 
ple in the Soviets and all of them participate in the So¬ 
viets’ work, deal with matters involved in running the 
country, and fulfil important organisational and su¬ 
pervisory functions. It should be noted that one pro¬ 
vision applies to all Deputies, from rural Soviets to 
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the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, namely, in his ac¬ 
tivities a Deputy combines two principles: on the 
one hand he acts as the representative of his con¬ 
stituents and meets their requirements and wishes, and 
on the other hand he is guided by the national in¬ 
terests. This is because, ultimately, the specific interests 
of his constituents can best be satisfied in the con¬ 
text of national, general state interests. 

The theory and practice of popular representation 
in the USSR does not allow for professional Deputies: 
the Soviets will best fulfil their purpose and express 
the real interests of the people, with their classes, so¬ 
cial strata, nations, nationalities, and ethnographic 
groups, as well as the rich experience accumulated by 
the people in their work, if they consist of Deputies 
who continue to work after being elected. This helps 
strengthen the Soviets’ ties with the people, in partic¬ 
ular with work collectives. Moreover, by combining 
their functions with productive work or official 
duties, the Deputies themselves help fulfil the Soviets’ 
decisions in their work places. 

Abandoning the professional principle does not 
mean, of course, that Deputies are not given the time 
and means to fulfil their state functions. A Deputy is 
relieved from his production or official duties and re¬ 
tains his average wage or salary at his permanent job 
during the session of the Soviet and when he exer¬ 
cises his powers in other cases provided for by the law. 

The Deputies of all Soviets are elected by the peo¬ 
ple. Soviet legislation does not recognise either assign¬ 
ment or appointment of Deputies by state bodies (in¬ 
cluding Soviets) or by social organisations. The new 
Constitution of the USSR and new constitutions of the 
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Union and Autonomous republics have amended the 
Union and Republican laws defining the detailed pro¬ 
cedure for the organisation and holding of elections. 
A characteristic feature of the new laws is that they 
regulate all aspects bearing on the holding of elections 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Supreme So¬ 
viets of the Union Republics, Supreme Soviets of 
Autonomous republics and local Soviets. Previously, 
other legal acts concerning elections were in force in 
addition to the election statutes. 

As before, elections in the USSR are universal: 
active franchise, i.e. the right to elect to all Soviets, 
is enjoyed by all citizens who have reached the age of 
18, with the exception of persons w'ho have been le¬ 
gally certified insane. No direct or indirect restrictions 
are permissible with respect to origin, social or proper¬ 
ty status, race or nationality, sex, education, attitude 
to religion, length of domicile in a given locality or 
type and nature of occupation. 

Such, in principle, are the conditions for acquiring 
passive franchise too, i.e. the right to be elected to 
Soviets, with one exception, namely, that Deputies 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR must be at least 
21 years of age. This is because the tasks involved in 
the exercise of state power at the highest level are com¬ 
plex and responsible, requiring more experience of 
life. At the same time, the 1977 Soviet Constitution 
extended the limits of passive franchise: previously, 
citizens who had reached 21 years of age were eligible 
for election to the Supreme Soviets of Union and 
Autonomous republics, while .they had to be 23 to be 
elected to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Elections in the USSR are equal, each elector hav- 
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ing one vote and exercising his franchise on an equal 
footing with all others. The provision that the Deputies 
of all Soviets—from the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
down to the rural Soviet-are elected directly has also 
been retained. The multistage elections that existed 
prior to 1936 went out a long time ago. 

Voting is secret, with strict sanctions being applied 
if the relevant procedure is not properly observed. 

The new electoral legislation has further developed 
the provision that elections be organised and held by 
the public. The Communist Party, trade unions, Kom¬ 
somol, cooperative and other social organisations take 
part in preparing for and holding elections directly or 
through electoral commissions they form. They may 
also nominate candidates. 

Electoral legislation does not limit the number of 
candidates nominated in an electoral district, but in 
practice the various organisations and collectives nor¬ 
mally agree to nominate a single, joint candidate. Such 
political practices took shape in the USSR in the in¬ 
itial stages of its development, when the unity of So¬ 
viet society was in the making, and they are a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the electoral system today. 

Proposals to improve further the electoral practice 
are now under consideration. 

It is important to note that neither candidates nor 
electors bear any material expenses in connection with 
the elections, all these being borne by the state. This 
makes all candidates equal, means they have no need 
to seek fund to cover electoral costs, and excludes the 
possibility of the candidates receiving any material 
support from organisations or collectives. 

In 1971, workers elected to the local Soviets com- 
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prised 36.5 per cent of the deputy body and in 1985 — 
44.5 per cent. The number of collective farmers elect¬ 
ed to the local Soviets diminished from 28.8 per cent 
in 1971 to 24.8 per cent in 1985. This fact is conse¬ 
quential from the transformation of some collective 
farms into state farms and from the replenishment of 
the urban population by rural inhabitants. In addition 
to workers and collective farmers constituents elect 
to the Soviets heads of enterprises and organisations, 
engineers, doctors, teachers, scientific workers, profes¬ 
sors and students, and servicemen. 

Today more women sit on the USSR Supreme So¬ 
viet than before: in 1980, they accounted for 32.5 per 
cent and in 1986 for 32.8 per cent of the members of 
the Soviet Parliament. The number of women deputies 
has also risen in the Supreme Soviets of the Union 
Republics (to 36.2 per cent), in the Supreme Soviets of 
the Autonomous Republics (to 40.3 per cent), and in 
the local Soviets (to 50.3 per cent). By way of compa¬ 
rison let us note that in the 1920s women constituted 
only 5.7 per cent of the deputies of urban Soviets and 
one per cent of the deputies of rural Soviets. 

The share of young people among deputies has also 
increased: in 1967, among those elected the young 
people below 30 years of age comprised 9 per cent, in 
1971 — 15.7 per cent, and in 1986—20.3 per cent. The 
Soviets of all levels reflect the multinational composi¬ 
tion of the country’s population: deputies represent 
over 100 nations and nationalities. 

Soviet constitutional doctrine provides for the im¬ 
plementation of the principle of renewal of all So- 
viets-from the USSR Supreme Soviet down to a rural 
Soviet. A large number of new deputies are elected at 
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all elections. In 1984, the composition of the Soviet 
of the Union, one of the two chambers of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, was renewed by 55.2 per cent, while 
of the Soviet of Nationalities—by 62.2 per cent. In 
1985, the deputy body of the Supreme Soviets of the 
Autonomous Republics was renewed by 64.7 per cent, 
while that of the local Soviets—by 97.7 per cent. This 
tradition has struck deep roots. It logically follows 
from the interests of society, i.e. from the need to de¬ 
rive ever new forces from the people and to draw them 
in the administration of the country. As a result mil¬ 
lions upon millions of citizens are engaged in state ad¬ 
ministration. Their political culture keeps improving 
and they make ever greater demands on their deputies. 

Soviet constitutional doctrine regards Deputies as 
the plenipotentiary representatives of the people in 
the government bodies, called upon to express the 
people’s will and interests. A Deputy must work active¬ 
ly on his Soviet and the body of the Soviet to which 
he has been elected, and make the maximum con¬ 
tribution to effectively resolving the issues consi¬ 
dered by the Soviet as well as implement the decisions 
adopted. Legislation vests the Deputy with broad 
rights enabling him to exercise his state functions 
successfully. 

A Deputy can participate in discussion and deci¬ 
sion making, elect and be elected to the Soviet’s organs, 
table proposals concerning the session’s agenda and 
procedure and on the personal composition of the or¬ 
gans and the candidature of officials that are elected, 
appointed or approved by the Soviet; he can make in¬ 
quiries, ask questions and move draft decisions (in the 
Supreme Soviets—draft laws, or bills) and amendments 
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to them, speak to substantiate his proposal and provide 
references. He can also demand that the session hear 
a report or information from any organ or official 
accountable to or supervised by the Soviet, partici¬ 
pate in verifying their work, address government and 
non-government bodies, enterprises, institutions, organ¬ 
isations and officials concerning his work, these being 
obliged to receive him and consider his proposals in 
the set time. 

Officials who hamper the realisation of the Deputy’s 
powers or encroach on his honour and dignity as a rep¬ 
resentative of the government are liable under the law, 
which also protects the Deputy’s labour rights. The 
1977 Soviet Constitution confirmed the Deputy’s 
immunity, meaning that the Deputy cannot be brought 
to criminal account, arrested or subjected to a court- 
imposed administrative penalty without the con¬ 
sent of the Soviet of which he is a member or, be¬ 
tween sessions, of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR or the Executive Committee of the local 
Soviet, respectively. 

Under the Soviet Constitution the Deputy’s status 
involves not only rights and guarantees of them, but 
also duties. Relations of political representation are 
built on the principle that Deputies must strictly and 
consistently express the will and interests of their 
constituents and of the whole people, and that they 
are bound by their electors’ mandates throughout 
their term of office. 

The Deputy is not free to act at his own discretion 
or become independent of his electors once he has 
been elected. In spite of the importance of the elec¬ 
tions, which vest a person with the powers of a 
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people’s representative, the very fact of election is 
not sufficient guarantee of an imperative mandate. 
Constitutional legislation provides for special legal guar¬ 
antees ensuring the people’s supremacy over their 
representatives in the Soviets. 

In the first place, the 1977 Soviet Constitution, like 
the first constitutional acts of the Soviet state, has le¬ 
gally consolidated the Deputies’ responsibility to then- 
constituents over the period up to the next elections. 
It has also been set down that the Deputy must, in all 
his activities, justify the confidence of his electors and 
always satisfy their demands. The Deputy’s responsi¬ 
bility is not to be understood in the narrow or local 
sense of his duty to heed the interests of his consti¬ 
tuents. He must also be guided by the national inte¬ 
rests and take account of the requirements of all society. 
He must be a politician with a broad outlook and 
ability to combine both general and specific interests. 

The Deputy’s responsibility to his constituents is 
reinforced by the constitutional provision concerning 
the right of recall (Article 107). A Deputy who has not 
justified the confidence of his constituents or has com¬ 
mitted unworthy actions may be recalled at any time 
by a majority decision of the electors in accordance 
with the procedure established by law. 

The right to recall, established in the very first years 
of Soviet power at Lenin’s initiative, is an effective 
guarantee that the elective organs of state power, such 
as the Soviets, are representative in character. The 
extent to which the electors use their right of recall 
is shown by the fact that, during the decade preceding 
the adoption of the new Soviet Constitution, some 
4,000 Deputies were recalled from Soviets of various 
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levels, including the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

The current procedure for recalling Deputies is as 
follows. Those collectives that have the right to nomi¬ 
nate candidates, i.e. social organisations, and mee¬ 
tings of industrial and office workers, peasants and ser¬ 
vicemen may raise the question of recall. A Deputy 
has a guaranteed right to present his explanations con¬ 
cerning the issue that raised the question of his recall. 
The decision to recall is taken by vote at electors’ meet¬ 
ings. The Deputy loses his powers of an absolute 
majority of electors vote for his recall. 

The second constitutional guarantee determining 
the Deputy’s relations with his constituents is electors’ 
mandates. These are, in essence, assignments that elec¬ 
tors give to their Deputies during their work in the 
Soviets. The significance of the mandates is obvious 
from the fact that a relevant article has been included 
in the 1977 Soviet Constitution (Article 102), follow¬ 
ing the numerous proposals made during the nation¬ 
wide discussion of its draft. 

Electors’ mandates are given to Deputies of all So¬ 
viets, from the Supreme Soviet of the USSR down to 
rural Soviets. Mandates contain both political demands 
and ones concerning the economy, culture, education, 
social security and public health. They are discussed 
and adopted at constituency meetings held during 
the electoral campaign and later. The actual drafting 
of the mandates thus enhances the people’s initiative 
and active participation in the Soviets’ affairs. 

The implementation of mandates is, above all, the 
direct duty of the Deputies to whom they are addressed. 
Deputies must participate personally in the organisa¬ 
tion and supervision of the execution of mandates. At 
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the same time, the Constitution contains a provision 
that the Soviets must devote priority attention to 
electors’ mandates (Article 102): they shall examine 
them, take them into account in drafting economic 
and social development plans and drawing up the 
budget, and organise their implementation. A special 
point is made that the population must be kept cons¬ 
tantly informed about the handling of mandates. The 
extent of this work can be seen from the fact that 
Deputies received 769,000 new mandates during the 
1977 elections to local Soviets alone. 

A third feature of the relations between Deputies 
and electors is regular reports to the population by 
Deputies and the Soviets’ executive organs. The law 
stipulates that Deputies of Supreme Soviets must 
report at least once a year and Deputies of local So¬ 
viets at least twice a year. This obligatory minimum is, 
in fact, greatly exceeded. Reports are given in each 
electoral district separately. After hearing and dis¬ 
cussing the report, the electors adopt a decision assess¬ 
ing the work of the Deputy and of the Soviet as a 
whole. Executive committees of local Soviets also give 
regular reports at least once a year. 


3. THE SYSTEM OF SOVIETS 

The system of Soviets is built on the principle of 
the organisational unity of the representative system. 

Since the early days of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, the Soviets have developed as a single sys¬ 
tem of bodies that exercised full state authority at the 
centre and on the local level. This meant overcoming 
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the notion that parliamentary institutions and local 
self-government must be separated and included in di¬ 
fferent, often opposing parts of the administrative 
machinery. 

The single system of government bodies has indis¬ 
putable advantages. First of all, it makes it possible to 
achieve unity in the drafting and implementing of na¬ 
tional policy and to join efforts at the centre and lo¬ 
cally by combining their interests, as well as by ensur¬ 
ing the interaction and synchronous functioning of 
the state apparatus at all territorial levels. The single 
system of Soviets helps to implement the principle of 
the people’s sovereignty, bring out their will, and take 
account of and coordinate the role and interests 
of their territorial communities. It is also important 
that the unity of the representative system underlies 
the development and improvement of the rational di¬ 
vision of labour between the Soviets at various levels 
in exercising their administrative functions and helps 
specify the competence of the Soviets at each parti¬ 
cular level. 

The system of Soviets is determined by real social 
factors. It reflects the specific historical conditions un¬ 
der which the Soviet state has developed, the size of 
the country, the location of its productive forces, the 
population’s numerical strength and national compo¬ 
sition, the federative nature of its state structure, the 
administrative-territorial structure of the Republics, 
geographical conditions, and the condition of trans¬ 
port and communications. 

The single system of Soviets of People’s Deputies 
currently consists of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
15 Supreme Soviets of Union Republics, 20 Supreme 
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Soviets of Autonomous republics, 6 territorial and 121 
regional Soviets, 8 Soviets of Autonomous regions, 
10 Soviets of Autonomous areas, and more than 
3,000 district, 2,000 city, 3,700 settlement and 41,100 
rural Soviets. 

The 1977 Soviet Constitution includes measures for 
strengthening the systemic nature of the Soviet system 
of representation. It enhances the role of the Supreme 
Soviets, and especially that of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, in defining the main activities of all So¬ 
viets, and classifies the tasks of the Soviets of each le¬ 
vel more clearly, specifying the principles governing 
the relations between the Soviets and the organs within 
other state systems. 

The Constitution employs two general notions: (1) 
Supreme Soviets, and (2) local Soviets. These are the 
two major subsystems comprising the single system of 
Soviets. 

Local Soviets of People’s Deputies are formed in 
territories, regions, Autonomous regions, Autonomous 
areas, districts, cities, wards, settlements, and villa¬ 
ges, while Supreme Soviets are formed in the Soviet 
Union as a whole and in Union and Autonomous re¬ 
publics. Thus, local Soviets represent administrative- 
territorial units, including Autonomous regions and 
areas, and Supreme Soviets are state organs. The Con¬ 
stitution defines the competence and specific structure 
of local and Supreme Soviets and the respective pe¬ 
riods over which they are in power. These periods dif¬ 
fer for local and Supreme Soviets, the former being 
elected for two and a half years and the latter for 
five years. 

Each link in the system of Soviets is distinct in its 















competence, number of deputies, and structure, but 
each Soviet, expressing the will of the constituents, 
participates in the formulation and implementation of 
the single state policy. Each Soviet is a part of the su¬ 
preme power, and not only decides the questions that 
fall within its competence, but itself acts as a vehicle of 
state decisions. The 1977 Soviet Constitution in¬ 
cludes a new article stipulating that each Soviet take 
part in the discussion of matters of republican and 
all-Union significance and submit proposals on them 
(Article 146). 

The unity of the system of Soviets is ensured by the 
principle of democratic centralism underlying their 
organisation and activities. This implies coordination 
of the activities of all representative institutions on 
matters of general state interests and, at the same 
time, it means that each Soviet acts independently on 
what concerns the specific requirements of the peo¬ 
ple it represents. 

The Soviets act on the basis of and in pursuance of 
the Constitution and other laws. Each of them is quite 
independent in its powers and adopts all decisions 
by a majority vote of its Deputies. Each Soviet is ac¬ 
countable to the people in its activities and must keep 
them regularly informed of its work and decisions. A 
superior Soviet’s decisions are binding on lower ones. 
The organisational unity of the system of Soviets is 
reinforced by the norms providing for Soviets on one 
and the same level to interact. In tackling common 
tasks, neighbouring Soviets of the same level are thus 
able to unite their forces and resources. 

The 1977 Constitution of the USSR reflects the 
heightened role and prestige of the Supreme Soviet of 
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the USSR as the leading state body in the country. The 
Supreme Soviet heads the system of Soviets, but its le¬ 
gal status is not confined to this, for it also unites and 
heads the activities of all other government bodies, 
such as those of the state administration, people’s 
control, and justice, thereby ensuring and strengthen¬ 
ing the unity of state power in the country. The Su¬ 
preme Soviet is empowered to act as the supreme aut¬ 
hority and deal with all major political, economic and 
cultural matters, as well as to exercise effective control 
over the work of all state bodies, especially central ones. 

The Supreme Soviet is also empowered to deal with 
all matters that fall within the jurisdiction of the USSR 
and thus the limits of its competence coincide with 
those of the USSR. At the same time, the 1977 Soviet 
Constitution establishes a list of the Supreme Soviet’s 
exclusive prerogatives. These are the adoption of and 
amendments to the Constitution of the USSR; admis¬ 
sion of new Republics to the USSR; endorsement of 
the formation of new Autonomous republics and re¬ 
gions, approval of the state plans for economic and so¬ 
cial development, of the Budget of the USSR, and 
of reports on their execution; and the institution of 
bodies of the USSR accountable to it (Article 108). 

In accordance with the federative nature of the So¬ 
viet multinational state, the 1977 Soviet Constitution 
retained the bicameral structure of the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR. When the draft Constitution was 
discussed, it was proposed to make the Supreme So¬ 
viet a unicameral body. These proposals were turned 
down, however, since the reasons for having two cham¬ 
bers are still valid; these are, above all, the need for the 
Supreme Soviet to take account of both the interests 
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of the entire state and of its constituent Union and 
Autonomous republics, autonomous regions and areas. 

One of the chambers—the Soviet of the Union—rep¬ 
resents mainly the common interests, hence the proce¬ 
dure for its formation: the country’s territory is divided 
into constituencies with equal populations, the number 
of constituents being the main criterion for election. 

The other chamber—the Soviet of Nationalities—is 
called on to take more account of the interests of the 
Union Republics and other national state formations. 
Since the republics have far from equal populations, 
the criterion for forming constituencies for the Soviet 
of the Union does not fit here, for the more populous 
republics would then have more Deputies in the Cham¬ 
ber. To prevent this and ensure equal representation of 
all republics, the Soviet of Nationalities is elected on 
the basis of 32 Deputies from each Union Republic, 
11 Deputies from each Autonomous republic, five 
Deputies from each Autonomous region, and one 
Deputy from each Autonomous area (Article 110). 

The chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR- 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationali¬ 
ties—are equal in all respects. Soviet laws are deemed 
adopted if a majority of each Chamber’s Deputies 
have voted for them. 

To make the Chambers equal both organisationally 
and structurally, the new Constitution includes the 
rule that the two chambers shall have an equal number 
of Deputies. This has been done to prevent a numeri¬ 
cal inequality of the Chambers, which would hamper 
them in fulfilling their functions (the fact is that, in 
recent years, the membership of the Soviet of the 
Union has grown as a result of the overall population 
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growth in the USSR, while that of the Soviet of Na¬ 
tionalities has not changed). 

The adoption of the Standing Orders of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the USSR has been instrumental in 
improving its organisational forms and its work style, 
methods and procedure. This document was drafted 
for implementing the constitutional provisions and 
approved at the session of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
on April 19, 1979. It develops and specifies the con¬ 
stitutional provisions regarding the structure, powers 
and most essential aspects of the work of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet and its organs. The Standing Orders 
also take account of legislative acts governing indivi¬ 
dual aspects of the work procedure of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, and they reflect the practical experien¬ 
ce accumulated over many years by the sessions and 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, the Chambers’ 
standing committees, and by Deputies. 

The Standing Orders focus particular attention on 
ensuring collective, free and businesslike discussion and 
settlement of matters and regular reports to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet by the organs it sets up, as well as on 
the broad enlistment of citizens in governing state and 
public affairs and a constant account of public opinion. 
To develop publicity in the work of the USSR Su¬ 
preme Soviet, the Standing Orders provide for open 
sittings of the chambers, with representatives of state 
organs, social organisations, work collectives, press, 
television and radio in attendance. 

The Deputies are given all opportunities to take an 
active part in the exercise of the Supreme Soviet’s 
powers. 

Key government issues are discussed and decided 
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by the Supreme Soviet at its sessions. Considering the 
significance of a session, the Standing Orders govern 
the procedure for its convocation, and its work and 
enactments in detail. 

Sessions are convened at least twice a year. The Con¬ 
stitution also provides for special sessions convened by 
the Presidium at its discretion or on the proposal of a 
Union Republic, or of not less than one-third of the 
Deputies of one of the Chambers (Article 112). 

According to the Standing Orders, the concept of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet’s session includes separate 
and joint sittings of the Chambers and also meetings of 
the standing committees and commissions of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR between these sittings. 

Considerable attention is paid to preparing for the 
sessions. The Supreme Soviet’s Presidium notifies the 
Deputies beforehand of the time and place that the ses¬ 
sion will be held and of the matters submitted for its 
consideration. For the first time, the Standing Orders 
state that each Chamber shall form a Council of El¬ 
ders, in this way providing a legal formulation of the 
activities of the Chamber’s organs that have arisen 
through parliamentary tradition. The Council of Elders 
conducts a preliminary discussion of the session’s agen¬ 
da and procedure and other matters bearing on its work. 

Each Chamber of the USSR Supreme Soviet elects 
a Chairman and four Vice-Chairmen. Chairmen of the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities 
preside over the sittings of their respective Chambers 
and organise their internal procedure. They also pre¬ 
side in turn over the Chambers’joint sittings. 

The 1977 Soviet Constitution provides for standing 
committees to be set up in the Chambers of the USSR 
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Supreme Soviet to make a preliminary review of mat¬ 
ters coming within the Supreme Soviet’s jurisdiction, 
to promote the execution of the laws of the USSR and 
other acts of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and 
its Presidium, and to supervise the work of state bo¬ 
dies and organisations. The Supreme Soviet’s Chambers 
may also set up joint committees on a parity basis. 
The standing committees activities during and between 
sessions help make the work of the Supreme Soviet 
smoother and more efficient. 

As a rule, the Supreme Soviet’s Chambers elect 
standing committees at their first sessions. The 
committees consist only of Deputies and operate 
throughout the term of the Supreme Soviet’s powers. 

The Standing Orders mention the credentials, legis¬ 
lative proposals, foreign affairs, plan and budget 
committees. Other committees are referred to in gen¬ 
eral form. 

Today, each Chamber has the following commit¬ 
tees in addition to those enumerated above: for in¬ 
dustry, transport and communications; the construc¬ 
tion and building materials industry; agriculture; 
science and technology; consumer goods; housing, 
communal and other services; public health and so¬ 
cial security; public education and culture; women’s 
working and living conditions; mother and child pro¬ 
tection; youth; nature conservation and rational uti¬ 
lisation of natural resources. All told, each Chamber 
has 16 standing committees. 

The number of Deputies in the committees is grow¬ 
ing, each Chamber having 570 Deputies. 

The standing committees are responsible and account¬ 
able to the Chamber that has elected them, and their 
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activities are coordinated by the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. Their work procedure is also 
defined in the Soviet Constitution, Standing Orders of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and the Statute on 
Standing Committees, the amended version of which 
was adopted by the USSR Supreme Soviet on April 
19, 1979. 

When it deems it necessary, the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR can also set up commissions of inquiry and 
audit, and commissions on any other matter, and de¬ 
termine their work procedure when it sets them up. 

In recent years, the Supreme Soviet has considerab¬ 
ly extended its legislative activities. Bills and other 
matters submitted for its consideration are debated by 
its chambers at separate or joint sittings.Where necessa¬ 
ry, a bill or other matter may be referred to one or 
more commissions for preliminary' or additional con¬ 
sideration. 

For a law of the USSR to be adopted, a majority 
of Deputies in each Chamber must vote for it; deci¬ 
sions and other acts of the USSR Supreme Soviet are 
adopted by a majority of all its Deputies. Laws of the 
USSR and decisions and other acts of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR are published in the languages of 
the Union Republics over the signatures of the Chair¬ 
man and Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

The Soviet Constitution specified in more concrete 
terms the status of the Presidium of the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR, which has now become more promi¬ 
nent in performing the tasks of the supreme state 
organ and in organising the Supreme Soviet’s work. 

The Presidium is the standing body of the Supreme 
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Soviet of the USSR, accountable to it in all its work 
and exercising the functions of the highest state au¬ 
thority of the USSR between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet, within the limits prescribed by the Constitution 
(Article 119). 

The Constitution has made a small change in the 
composition of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR compared with the 1936 Soviet Consti¬ 
tution by instituting the office of the First Vice-Chair¬ 
man. To retain an odd number of votes, which is im¬ 
portant for voting, the number of Presidium members 
has been increased from 20 to 21. Now the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR is elected at a 
joint sitting of its Chambers from their Deputies and 
consists of a Chairman, First Vice-Chairman, 15 Vice- 
Chairmen (one from each Union Republic), a Secre¬ 
tary, and 21 members (Article 120). 

In accordance with its status, the Presidium is vest¬ 
ed with the right to deal independently with a wide 
range of home and foreign policy matters, which can 
be broken down into several groups. 

First of all, this is the organisation of the Supreme 
Soviet’s work. The Presidium appoints elections to it, 
convenes its sessions, and coordinates the work of the 
standing committees of its chambers. 

In the field of constitutional legality, the Presidium 
interprets the laws of the USSR, revokes decisions 
and orders of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and of the Councils of Ministers of Union Republics 
should they fail to conform to the law; supervises ob¬ 
servance of the Constitution of the USSR and ensures 
conformity of the Constitutions and laws of Union Re¬ 
publics to the Constitution and laws of the USSR. It 
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also focusses close attention on general leadership and 
control over the work of local Soviets (by generalis¬ 
ing the practical experience of Union Republics) 
and of other state bodies. Between sessions of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, the Presidium supervises the 
activities of the Soviet Government, the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, and the Procurator-General of 
the USSR. 

Another group of matters that comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet follows from its position as “head of state”. It 
institutes and awards orders and medals of the USSR, 
institutes and confers honorific titles of the USSR, 
appoints and recalls diplomatic representatives of the 
USSR, exercises the right to pardon, deals with matters 
of citizenship, and so on. 

In the sphere of foreign policy, the Presidium rati¬ 
fies and denounces international treaties of the USSR, 
appoints and recalls diplomatic representatives of the 
USSR, and receives the letters of credence and recall 
of the diplomatic representatives accredited to it. 

One special sphere is national defence. The Presi¬ 
dium forms the Council of Defence of the USSR and 
appoints and dismisses the high command of the 
Armed Forces of the USSR, proclaims martial law and 
orders general or partial mobilisation in the defence 
of the USSR and, between sessions of the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR, declares war in the event of an 
armed attack on the USSR or when necessary to meet 
international treaty obligations relating to mutual 
defence against aggression. The Presidium also exer¬ 
cises other powers vested in it by the Constitution 
and laws of the USSR. 
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On the matters within its competence, the Presi¬ 
dium issues decrees and adopts decisions that it 
submits for the approval of the next session of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. By these decisions it amends 
existing legislative acts of the USSR when necessary, 
approves changes in the boundaries between Union 
Republics, forms and abolishes Ministries and state 
committees of the USSR on the recommendation of 
the USSR Council of Ministers, and dismisses and 
appoints individual persons in the Government of the 
USSR on the recommendation of the Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers. 

The policy of enhancing the role of the highest rep¬ 
resentative organs of state power has also been embo¬ 
died in the constitutional provisions concerning the 
Supreme Soviets of Union and Autonomous republics. 
The powers of these organs have been extended, as 
have their means for influencing the development of 
their republics. 

The Supreme Soviets of Union Republics are em¬ 
powered to deal with all matters falling within the ju¬ 
risdiction of the republic under the Constitution of 
the USSR and that of the republic. The Soviet Consti¬ 
tution only lays down the principles governing the or¬ 
ganisation and activities of the Supreme Soviets of the 
Union and Autonomous republics, while the Republican 
Constitutions deal with these matters in greater detail. 

The Soviet Constitution defines the powers of the 
Supreme Soviets of Union and Autonomous republics 
in the same way as those of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR (considering the rank of the republic 
concerned). It states that adoption and amendment of 
the Republican Constitution, endorsement of state 
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plans for economic and social development, of the Re¬ 
publican Budget, and of reports on their fulfilment, 
and formation of bodies accountable to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union Republic (Article 137), are exclus¬ 
ive prerogatives of the republican Supreme Soviet. 

The Constitutional provisions concerning the pow¬ 
ers of the Supreme Soviets of the Union and Auto¬ 
nomous republics enable these bodies to deal with a 
wide range of matters and make major and responsible 
decisions, notably those on the comprehensive devel¬ 
opment of the republican economy and culture. 

Republican laws are passed by the Republican Sup¬ 
reme Soviet or by popular vote (referendum), held by 
decision of the republic’s Supreme Soviet. 

The Soviet Constitution distinguishes between the 
powers of the republican Supreme Soviets and their 
Presidiums, depending on their rank, i.e. on whether 
they represent a Union or Autonomous republic. The 
pertinent provisions are contained in different chap¬ 
ters. It has been established that the Supreme Soviets 
of Union and Autonomous republics elect their Presi¬ 
diums. Each republican Presidium, similarly to the Pre¬ 
sidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, is a standing bo¬ 
dy of the republican Supreme Soviet and is accountable 
to it in its work; it forms the republican Council 
of Ministers, the highest executive and administrative 
body of state authority in the republic. 

Most numerous among the links in the single system 
of the USSR’s government bodies are local Soviets of 
People’s Deputies, which operate in the corresponding 
administrative and territorial units, ranging from terri¬ 
tories and regions down to rural areas. All told, there 
are some 51,000 local Soviets at the various levels. The 
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provisions of the Constitution of the USSR and the 
Constitutions of the Union and Autonomous repub¬ 
lics on local Soviets embody the important legislative 
work in this field that preceded the adoption of the 
new Constitution, as well as the local Soviets’ prac¬ 
tical experience. The turn of the 1960s saw the adop¬ 
tion of legislative enactments on rural, settlement, 
district and city Soviets to promote their prestige in 
the government system. The Constitutions went fur¬ 
ther in this direction by providing a solid base for de¬ 
veloping the functions and enhancing the independence 
of local Soviets. This applies to the following three 
points in particular: 

(1) The jurisdiction of the local Soviets has been 
extended, which follows logically from their tasks of 
improving the administration of their respective areas. 
Local Soviets now direct state, economic, social and 
cultural development within their territory; endorse 
plans for economic and social development and the loc¬ 
al budget; exercise general supervision of state bodies, 
enterprises, institutions and organisations subordi¬ 
nate to them, ensure the observance of laws, the main¬ 
tenance of law and order, and the protection of cit¬ 
izens’ rights, and help strengthen the country’s de¬ 
fence capacity. 

(2) The legal prerequisites have been created for the 
local Soviets to ensure the comprehensive economic 
and social development of their areas; this required 
enhancement of their right to supervise the observance 
of legislation by enterprises, institutions and orga¬ 
nisations subordinate to higher authorities and locat¬ 
ed in their area. The constitutional provisions express 
the idea that the local Soviets should be fully respon- 
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sible for the development of the infrastructure on their 
territory, for, under today’s conditions, this problem 
has become especially important. 

(3) The Constitution extends the local Soviets’ le¬ 
gal powers, enabling them to deal with matters within 
the powers accorded them by the legislation of the 
USSR and of the appropriate Union and Autonomous 
republic, their decisions being binding on all enter¬ 
prises, institutions and organisations located in their 
area and on all officials and citizens. 


4. SOVIETS AND PEOPLE’S CONTROL BODIES 

Improved people’s control is a characteristic feature 
of the Soviet constitutional system. This stems from 
the constitutional provision that the people are the 
master of their destiny and wield both full power and 
public wealth. The right of control enables the people 
to watch over the progress of the country and its re¬ 
gions, the solution of the tasks of economic and so¬ 
cial advance, the administration of the affairs of state 
and society. 

Today people’s control bodies carry on activities 
along the following main lines: 

—check on the fulfilment of state plans for econom¬ 
ic and social development and planned assignments; 

—bring out reserves in the economy, secure their 
use, enhancement of the efficiency of social produc¬ 
tion and the quality of work, application in production 
of scientific and technical achievements and advanced 
know-how, economical use of labour, material and 
financial resources, and rational use of natural resour- 
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ces and improvement of their protection; 

—carry on the struggle against breaches of state dis¬ 
cipline, manifestations of localism and a narrow 
departmental approach to work, against mismanage¬ 
ment and waste, red tape and bureaucratic practices, 
and any attempts to defraud the state, and against 
encroachments on socialist property; 

—help streamline the work of the state apparatus, 
introduce the scientific organisation of labour and ma¬ 
nagement, and improve check-ups on the fulfilment of 
decisions adopted by organs of state administration, 
verify departmental control, and work to make it more 
effective; 

—exercise control over the observance of Soviet laws 
by officials during the examination of citizens’ propos¬ 
als, applications and complaints, carry out check-ups 
on the state of this work in ministries, state committees, 
and departments, in enterprises, institutions and orga¬ 
nisations and also on collective farms, in cooperatives 
and in other social organisations. 

The bodies of people’s control are guided by Soviets 
of People’s Deputies. The Law on People’s Control, 
adopted by the USSR Supreme Soviet in 1979, stipu¬ 
lates that the Supreme Soviet of the USSR forms a 
Committee of People’s Control of the USSR and the 
Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics form their respective committees of people’s 
control. The territorial and regional committees of 
people’s control and the people’s control committees 
of Autonomous Regions and Autonomous Areas and 
the district, city and ward people’s control committees 
are formed by the respective Soviets. People’s control 
committees function during the respective Soviets’ 
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terms of office: the Supreme Soviets form their 
people’s control committees for a term of five years, 
and the local Soviets form theirs for a term of two and 
a half years. During these terms the Soviets make the 
necessary changes in the composition of the relevant 
committees. Chairmen of people’s control committees 
are appointed and relieved from office by decision of 
Soviets. 

Until 1977 only local people’s control committees 
were formed by corresponding Soviets. As for similar 
committees on the level of the country as a whole and 
in the Union and Autonomous Republics, they were 
set up by their governments. The Supreme Soviets ap¬ 
pointed only committee chairmen. With the adoption 
in 1977 of the USSR Constitution the procedure of 
forming people’s control committees has become 
more democratic. 

People’s control groups at enterprises, in institutions 
and organisations and on collective farms are elected 
at a meeting of the work collective. Wherever no gene¬ 
ral meeting can be convened because of production 
conditions, elections are held at a conference of repre¬ 
sentatives of the work collective. People’s control 
groups or cells are elected by work collectives in a 
similar manner in shops, sections, teams, departments 
and other subdivisions of the enterprise, institution, 
organisation or collective farm. The groups and cells 
are elected by a show of hands for a term of two or 
three years. 

Soviets of People’s Deputies entrust people’s control 
committees with assignments to check up the work 
performance of institutions, organisations and enter¬ 
prises and the state discipline in particular sectors of 
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the economy, social and cultural development. Soviets 
hear reports by people’s control committees on the 
work done and consider complaints against decisions 
taken by people’s control committees. Legislation 
grants the Soviets the right to annul decisions taken 
by people’s control committees that are at variance 
with the law. This circumstance is of a special impor¬ 
tance, since legislation does not provide for a judicial 
procedure for appealing against the people’s control 
committees’ decisions to charge officials with responsi¬ 
bility. Under the law in force the people’s control 
committees consider the questions of calling to 
account those officials whose labour disputes are set¬ 
tled not by courts of law but by respective higher ad¬ 
ministrative bodies. The statutory right of Soviet to 
annul decisions taken by people’s control bodies con¬ 
cerning the responsibility of officials is an effective 
guarantee of observing legality within the system of 
people’s control bodies. 

Soviets make wide use of the materials of check-ups 
carried out by people’s control committees. These ma¬ 
terials, like proposals and recommendations con¬ 
tained therein, are considered by Soviets of all levels at 
their sessions and by their standing committees at their 
sittings. This makes it possible to extend the sphere of 
control exercised by the Soviets themselves. Moreover, 
the Soviets are enabled to reveal and remove short¬ 
comings in the functioning of subordinate bodies and 
of enterprises, institutions or organisations located 
on their territory. 

Control is not an end in itself. The task of people’s 
control bodies is to improve the work performance of 
institutions, organisations, or enterprises, including 
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ministries and state committees and other central 
departments. To fulfil this task the people’s control 
committees have the necessary powers. They are entit¬ 
led to familiarise themselves with relevant documents 
and materials and to receive any other required infor¬ 
mation from the enterprises, institutions, organisations, 
collective farms, ministries, state committees and other 
departments. They have the right to study documents 
and materials and obtain any other necessary informa¬ 
tion at the enterprises, on the collective farms, and in 
institutions, organisations, ministries, state committees 
and other departments being inspected. They may re¬ 
quire of the heads and other officials of the organisa¬ 
tions being inspected the necessary documents and 
materials, demand written explanations concerning 
shortcomings, and hear their reports on the results 
of check-ups. Moreover, these committees have the 
right to give to the relevant bodies or officials assign¬ 
ments on the auditing of the financial activity of the 
inspected organisations. 

If breaches of state discipline or the requirements 
of legislation have been discovered as a result of check¬ 
ups, the people’s control committees may adopt deci¬ 
sions of great range—from taking educational measures 
to bringing guilty officials to account. In particu¬ 
lar, the people’s control committee has the right to 
take the following measures: 

—to point out the shortcomings in the work of offi¬ 
cials, to issue warnings to them, to place on them the 
duty of eliminating the discovered breaches of state 
discipline, to forward the material on the breaches for 
discussion by work collectives and social organisations, 
and for examination by organs of state administration; 
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—to raise with the heads of enterprises, institutions, 
organisations, the boards of collective farms or higher 
organs matters concerning the cancellation of orders 
issued by officials which violate the lawful interests of 
enterprises, collective farms, institutions, or organisa¬ 
tions or infringe the rights of individual citizens; to 
suspend patently unlawful orders or acts by officials 
where these may cause substantial harm to state or 
public interests or the rights of individual citizens, 
and to make this known to the heads of the enterprises, 
collective farms, institutions, or organisations con¬ 
cerned or to higher organs for the adoption of necessa¬ 
ry measures, 

—to impose penalties on officials at fault (reproof, 
reprimand or severe reprimand); 

-to recover monies from officials who have caused 
material damage to the state, to collective farms, co¬ 
operatives or other social organisations; 

—to remove from office persons who are to blame 
for non-fulfilment of Party and Government decisions, 
gross violations of state discipline or socialist legality, 
and also bureaucratic practices and red tape which 
have caused substantial harm to the interests of the 
state, organisations and individual citizens. 

Dossiers of cases of embezzlement, abuse and other 
acts by officials brought out by check-ups and entail¬ 
ing criminal responsibility are forwarded by the peop¬ 
le’s control committees to procurator’s offices. 

The people’s control groups, set up at enterprises, 
institutions, organisations or on collective farms and 
also at township and rural Soviets, also have broad 
rights: first, to administer public reprimands to persons 
at fault, to bind them to appear before the work 
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collective to inform it of the measures being taken to 
eliminate the shortcomings, and to forward the cases 
of breaches of discipline for consideration by com¬ 
rades’ courts; second, to raise with the management and 
social organisations of enterprises, collective farms, 
institutions, or organisations questions of calling to 
account the functionaries who are at fault; third, to 
bring in for consideration by the people’s control com¬ 
mittees proposals on the recovery of monies from offi¬ 
cials and on the application to them of other discipli¬ 
nary measures (reproof or reprimand). 

Soviet legislation reflects the lawgiver’s striving 
to raise the prestige of people’s controllers. The Law 
on People’s Control in the USSR adopted in 1979 
says that the most acitive and prestigious citizens shall 
be elected to the people’s control committees, groups 
and cells. It adds that “it is a great honour and duty to 
be a people’s controller”. On the other hand, the 
harassment of people’s controllers in the discharge 
of their duties and, moreover, their victimisation in 
connection with the exercise of control entail the insti¬ 
tution of criminal proceedings. 

Trade unions, the YCL and other mass organisations 
take part in the activities of people’s control bodies. 
The latter carry on their work in cooperation with the 
standing committees and ad hoc commissions of the 
Soviets of People’s Deputies. 
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CHAPTER XII 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
THE ORGANISATION AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE STATE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANS 


As already noted, the Soviets of People’s Deputies 
are the basic unit of the Soviet state apparatus. It is 
they and only they that can exercise state power. The 
Soviets at all territorial levels, from the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR down to the rural Soviet, can examine 
and decide economic and cultural matters that are 
fundamental for the corresponding level and matters 
of the whole of society. As for the direct, day-to-day 
efforts to fulfil the Soviets’ decisions, they are made 
by execution and administrative organs comprising a 
special subsystem—the state administration apparatus, 
which functions in strict conformity with the laws and 
other acts of the Soviets and under their direct guidance 
and control. Because of its purpose, the state ad¬ 
ministrative apparatus consists of professional employ¬ 
ees, specially trained for their work. 

Soviet constitutional law traditionally focusses 
much attention on the organisation and work of the 
state administrative apparatus. This is quite logical, 
for the growing scale and complexity of the tasks 
involved in managing the social, political, economic 
and cultural affairs of sociaty require a rigorous and 
clear-cut definition of the basic principles behind the 
development and functioning of the whole state ad¬ 
ministration which is largely responsible for making 
i sure that all national resources are used properly 
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and the public supplied with social and cultural ser¬ 
vices. The Soviet Constitution reflects the desire for a 
smoothly functioning government apparatus that 
would tackle its tasks properly and promptly. 

Of what government organs, it may be asked, is 
this apparatus comprised? Analysis of the 1977 Soviet 
Constitution provides the following answer: they are 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, Councils of Min¬ 
isters of Union and Autonomous republics, minist¬ 
ries, state committees, departments, executive commit¬ 
tees of local Soviets, their departments and boards, 
and administrations of state enterprises, institutions 
and organisations. All these constitute a single system 
based on common social, political, organisational and 
technical principles. 

Democratic centralism is manifest in state administra¬ 
tion primarily in that the major, leading organs of state 
power are formed by Soviets of People’s Deputies: the 
USSR Council of Ministers is formed by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, the Councils of Ministers of Union 
and Autonomous republics by Supreme Soviets of Union 
and Autonomous republics, respectively, and executive 
committees of local Soviets by sessions of local Soviets. 
Local Soviets also set up departments and boards of 
executive committees and appoint their chiefs. 

Another characteristic feature of the system of ad¬ 
ministration is the dual subordination of the local state 
administrative organs. Horizontally, each body is 
subordinate to the Soviet of People’s Deputies that 
formed it and vertically, to the corresponding superior 
organ. For instance, the executive committee of a 
district Soviet is subordinate to both the district So¬ 
viet and the executive committee of the regional So- 
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viet. The dual subordination of the local bodies of 
state administration allows centralised government 
to be combined with consideration of local conditions, 
this serving as the guarantee against both bureaucrat¬ 
ic centralisation and localism. 

The system of state administration bodies in the 
USSR is headed by the USSR Council of Ministers, 
the country’s Government. The Soviet Constitution de¬ 
fines it as the highest executive and administrative body 
of state authority in the USSR (Article 128). To 
understand the legal nature of relations between the 
USSR Supreme Soviet and the USSR Council of Minis¬ 
ters one has to bear in mind the procedure for forming 
the Government. Let us note that legislation uses the 
term “formation”, which reflects the established prac¬ 
tice in this country. The Supreme Soviet appoints the 
Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers and the 
latter is entrusted with the task of presenting to the 
Parliament the composition of the Government. The 
representation made by the Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers is considered at a joint sitting 
of the two chambers of the Supreme Soviet, which 
adopt a relevant resolution by a show of hands. 

The Law on the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
has introduced a substantial addition to the procedure 
for its formation. The newly-formed Council of Min¬ 
isters is to submit a programme of its future activity 
for consideration by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
This measure was introduced to ascertain how the 
Government understands its tasks, the ways and means 
of settling them. Thus, the Supreme Soviet exercises 
control over the activities of the Council of Ministers 
from the very beginning. 
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The USSR Constitution ensconces the principle of 
responsibility of the Council of Ministers to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet (or the Supreme Soviet Presidium in 
the period between sessions). Responsibility includes 
accountability. A constitutional novelty is represent¬ 
ed by the formula: the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR shall report regularly on its work to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. Hence, the Supreme Soviet has 
the right to demand from the Government relevant 
reports, to give an appraisal of its activities, pinpoint 
shortcomings in its work and require the realisation of 
the measures mapped out. The right of the Supreme 
Soviet to change the composition of the Council of Min¬ 
isters at any time is an important guarantee of the 
Government’s accountancy. 

The constitutional provisions on the Government 
were developed and specified in the Law on the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers of the USSR passed by the USSR Su¬ 
preme Soviet on July 5, 1978, which extended and 
specified the legal bases for the activities of the Go¬ 
vernment as a whole and of the ministries, state 
committees and other organs subordinate to it. 

The 1977 Constitution and the 1978 Law on the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR consistently express 
the provision that the Government be subordinate to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and, between its ses¬ 
sions, to its Presidium. 

This means that the Council of Ministers must exe¬ 
cute and implement laws and other decisions enact¬ 
ed by the Supreme Soviet. On the other hand, it is 
an administrative organ. In other words, it is empowe¬ 
red to settle all questions of state administration 
under the jurisdiction of the Union inasmuch as they 
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do not come, under the Constitution, within the 
terms of reference of the Supreme Soviet and its 
Presidium. 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR has the right 
to issue decisions and orders. Decisions are acts of a 
normative nature or of national economic importance. 
Orders are taken on current matters. Both decisions 
and orders are adopted on the strength and in pursuance 
of the laws of the USSR, resolutions of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and its Presidium. Acts issued 
by the Council of Ministers are mandatory for execu¬ 
tion by all state organs, organisations, officials and 
individual citizens throughout the USSR. 

In terms of their legal force decisions of the USSR 
Council of Ministers may be regarded as acts that occu¬ 
py in the hierarchy of acts a place immediately follow¬ 
ing the laws. The courts of law are guided by the Gov¬ 
ernment decisions while hearing civil cases. They are 
binding on all Union Republics. The Procurator’s Office 
verifies the legality of acts taken by the Council 
of Ministers and sees to it that acts of the bodies it 
supervises should not contradict them. Acts of the 
USSR Council of Ministers may be repealed by the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium alone and only if they are 
at variance with the law. 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR is formed by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR at a joint sitting of 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 
It consists of a Chairman, First Vice-Chairmen and 
Vice-Chairmen, Ministers of the USSR, and Chairmen 
of the State Committees of the USSR. The federative 
structure of the Soviet multinational state is embodied 
in the way the Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 
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of Union Republics are ex officio members of the 
all-Union Government. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR, on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR, may include the heads of other bodies and 
organisations in the Soviet Government. In accordance 
with this constitutional provision, in July 1978 the 
USSR Supreme Soviet included the Chairman of the 
Board of the State Bank of the USSR and the Chief 
of the Central Statistical Board of the USSR in the 
USSR Council of Ministers. The Chairman of the 
People’s Control Committee of the USSR, appointed 
by the USSR Supreme Soviet, is also a member of the 
Soviet Government. 

The USSR Council of Ministers operates during the 
USSR Supreme Soviet’s term of office. It tenders its 
resignation to a newly elected Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR at its first session, after which the USSR Su¬ 
preme Soviet assesses the activity of the Govern¬ 
ment and appoints the Chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers for the next term. Between the Sup¬ 
reme Soviet’s sessions, changes and amendments in 
the Government’s structure and composition may be 
made by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR is a general 
jurisdiction body. It is empowered to deal with all 
matters of state administration falling under the ju¬ 
risdiction of the USSR, insofar as they do not, under 
the Constitution, fall within the competence of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR or its Presidium. Con¬ 
sequently, the Government’s terms of reference are 
determined by three factors: 1) the sphere of state 







administration, 2) the territorial limits of the USSR, 
3) the powers of the USSR Supreme Soviet and its 
Presidium. 

The USSR Council of Ministers’ competence is de¬ 
scribed in more detail in the Law on the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. The guidelines for its activities 
can be roughly formulated as follows: pursuance of 
a common social and economic policy; ensurance of 
planned economic management; defence of the indi¬ 
vidual’s rights and liberties, creation of the conditions 
for the all-round and free development of the indivi¬ 
dual; coordination of the interests of the USSR and 
the Union Republics; defence of the state’s interests; 
improvement of state administration. 

The Council of Ministers is accorded the right to 
rescind measures of the USSR ministries, state commit¬ 
tees and other organs subordinate to it. As for the 
decisions and orders of the Councils of Ministers of 
Union Republics, the USSR Council of Ministers can 
suspend them in all cases concerning matters within 
the jurisdiction of the USSR. 

Separate branches of administration are dealt with 
by specialised ministries. Each Ministry is a central or¬ 
gan of state administration, headed by a Minister of 
the USSR, and subordinate directly to the USSR 
Council of Ministers. Ministries direct their branches 
of administration and are responsible for their condi¬ 
tion and development. 

All ministries are divided into two groups: all-Union 
and Union-Republican. The former direct the branches 
of administration entrusted to them directly or 
through bodies set up by them, and the latter direct 
their branches, as a rule, through the corresponding 
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ministries and other republican bodies, and directly 
administer only individual enterprises, amalgama¬ 
tions, organisations and institutions of Union subor¬ 
dination. 

Apart from ministries, there are also state commit¬ 
tees of the USSR, dealing mostly with intersectoral 
administration. These fulfil administrative functions 
connected with the coordination, methodological 
guidance, standard regulation and control on a specific 
range of issues. State committees, like ministries, are 
divided into all-Union and Union-Republican, their 
chairmen being ex officio members of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment and the Chairmen of most important commi¬ 
ttees being, as a rule, also Vice-Chairmen of the USSR 
Council of Ministers. 

In the Union and Autonomous republics, the high¬ 
est executive and administrative bodies of state au¬ 
thority are Councils of Ministers, sectoral and intersec¬ 
toral administration being assigned to ministries and 
state committees. In the Union Republic there are 
ministries and state committees of two types, Union- 
Republican and Republican. The former are in dual 
subordination: to a corresponding ministry or state 
committee of the USSR and to the republican Council 
of Ministers, and the latter are subordinate only to the 
republican Council of Ministers. 

The executive and administrative organs of local 
Soviets of People’s Deputies are their executive commit¬ 
tees consisting of Deputies. Executive committees are 
subordinate to the local Soviet and to a superior 
body of state administration. They form departments 
and boards. 
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* * * 

The principles of administration fixed in the USSR 
Constitution constitute the legal basis of the process 
of improving the state apparatus. This process is direct¬ 
ly conditioned by the tasks of accelerating the coun¬ 
try’s socio-economic development. Priority is given to 
the creation of a safe and effective economic mecha¬ 
nism which would include the diverse and flexible 
forms and methods of economic management confor¬ 
mable to the changing conditions of economic life. 
Here it is highly important to put to comprehensive 
use the advantages and potentialities of the socialist 
system of the planned economy and to understand mo¬ 
re deeply the operation of the economic laws of social¬ 
ism. The economic mechanism must secure the optimal 
combination of personal interests, the interests of 
work collectives and social groups with those of the 
state and society as a whole. 

We can define the basic trends of the readjustment 
and reorganisation now under way in the country in 
the following way. 

The central organs increasingly focus their attention 
on the solution of the strategic tasks of economic and 
social development, on the practical implementation of 
a unified policy in the sphere of scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress and capital investment, and on the en¬ 
suring of proportional development of social produc¬ 
tion. In other words, the central organs are to play a 
greater role in the achievement of the main targets of 
the current economic policy, in the definition of the 
rate and proportions of national economic develop¬ 
ment. Special attention is given to greater efficiency of 
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planning as an instrument of the realisation of the 
country’s economic policy. 

At the same time the Government eliminates the in¬ 
terference of the centre in the current activities of low¬ 
er economic bodies. The centralised principles of 
administration are exercised in such a way as to raise 
the role played by associations and enterprises, which 
represent the primary production units. For these 
purposes it greatly extends the limits of their indepen¬ 
dence and highlights their responsibility for the achieve¬ 
ment of the highest end results. Greater incentives 
for associations and enterprises to improve their activ¬ 
ities are an important component part of the measures 
taken at the present time. All these measures must 
open the floodgates to the initiative, enterprise and ac¬ 
tivity of the work collectives of economic units. Every 
effort is exerted to impart modern organisational forms 
to administration, to take into account the trends of con¬ 
centration, specialisation and coordination of produc¬ 
tion. For these purposes the Government revises and re¬ 
peals the old administrative structures which gave rise to 
departmental barriers separating the branches of pro¬ 
duction. Today the most effective principle of administ¬ 
ration is the comprehensive principle which incorporates 
in a single system the guidance of interrelated branches. 
In particular, the management of all agricultural bran¬ 
ches (from grain growing, livestock rearing and agricul¬ 
tural raw materials processing to the development of 
agricultural science) is now concentrated in the recently 
formed State Agro-Industrial Committee of the USSR. 
Two bureaus were set up within the USSR Council of 
Ministers in order to guide the development of machi¬ 
ne-building and the fuel and energy complex. 











CHAPTER XIII 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 
OF JUSTICE AND PROCURATOR’S 
SUPERVISION 


1. DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES OF JUSTICE 

The 1977 Soviet Constitution secures the democrat¬ 
ic principles and institutions of Soviet socialist justice, 
providing for a further strengthening of the rule of law, 
extending the individual’s rights and reinforcing gua¬ 
rantees of them in the judicial procedure. 

The purpose of justice is to protect both the citi¬ 
zens’ rights and interests and those of the state and of 
individual institutions, enterprises and organisations. 
Justice inculcates in the citizens respect for laws and 
the principles of the socialist system. 

The Soviet courts are not legislative bodies; they do 
not establish the norms of law either specially or in 
their judicial activities. The courts’ functions are clear¬ 
ly defined in the Constitution as consisting of appli¬ 
cation of existing and effective norms, both substan¬ 
tive and procedural. Judicial acts never contain general 
prescriptions and cannot be applied by analogy. They 
always settle a specific, concrete case on the basis of 
the law and thus apply legal norms to an individual case. 

In the USSR, justice is administered only by the 
courts. No other organ besides the court can fulfil 
judicial functions or apply the sanctions provided for 
in the criminal and civil legislation. While establishing 
this most important principle, the Constitution also 
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enumerates the courts that function in the USSR (Ar¬ 
ticle 151), thus precluding the setting up of other 
judicial institutions, e.g. emergency courts. 

The definition of justice as a special, independent 
type of state activity is of great theoretical and practi¬ 
cal importance. A logical consequence of it is the iso¬ 
lation of the courts and their unification into a single, 
judicial system that is organisationally separate from 
other state systems—Soviets, state administration or¬ 
gans, etc. The fact that the Soviets exercise general 
supervision over all other state bodies, including the 
courts, does not alter this position, for the Soviets’guid¬ 
ance is general in nature (issuance of laws, definition 
of guidelines for judicial practices, election of courts, 
etc.) and does not imply any interference in the judi¬ 
cial procedure. Such interference is also excluded from 
special organs of court administration, such as the 
Ministry of Justice of the USSR, ministries of justice 
of Union and Autonomous republics and justice de¬ 
partments of the executive committees of local Soviets. 

The judicial system is united by the common goals 
and tasks facing Soviet justice and by the similar prin¬ 
ciples governing its organisation and activities and the 
judicial procedure. The court system is built up in ac¬ 
cordance with the Soviet state’s federative organisa¬ 
tion, administrative and territorial division. 

Soviet constitutional doctrine traditionally divides 
the courts into two categories, all-Union and Union- 
Republican ones, the former being the Supreme Court 
of the USSR and military tribunals, and the latter—Su¬ 
preme Courts of Union and Autonomous republics, 
territorial, regional and city courts, courts of Autono¬ 
mous regions and Autonomous areas, and district and 
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city people’s courts. All courts can hear and adjudi¬ 
cate both criminal and civil cases. 

The primary and basic link in the Soviet judicial 
system is people’s courts, which hear up to 90 per 
cent of all criminal and civil cases. They are set up in 
districts and towns not divided into wards, consist of 
a specific number of judges and people’s assessors, and 
are headed by a chairman (in some republics by a se¬ 
nior people’s judge). They do not have law colleges, 
but act as courts of first instance empowered to ad¬ 
judicate any case within their jurisdiction in substan¬ 
ce. They can hear all civil cases and criminal ones too, 
apart from those falling within the jurisdiction of the 
superior courts and military tribunals. 

The second link in the judicial system consists of 
territorial, regional, and city (in cities divided into 
wards) courts and also courts of Autonomous regions 
and Autonomous areas. This link also includes the 
Supreme Courts of Autonomous republics. All these 
courts have colleges for civil and criminal cases and a 
Presidium. The court consists of a Chairman, Vice- 
Chairmen, members and people’s assessors. It hears, 
as a court of first instance, complex civil and dangerous 
criminal cases, and, as a court of second instance, it 
supervises the legality and validity of the judgements, 
sentences and riders of people’s courts. 

The third link consists of the Supreme Courts of 
Union Republics. Each Union Republic has its own 
Supreme Court as its highest judicial organ. It has two 
divisions, for civil and criminal cases, and a Plenary Ses¬ 
sion, and acts as a court of first, second (cassation) 
and supervisory instances. As a court of first instance, 
it hears particularly complicated and important civil 
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and criminal cases; as a court of second instance, it 
examines complaints and protests against the judge¬ 
ments, sentences and riders of regional and other 
such courts; and as a supervisory instance, it considers 
protests against the judgements, sentences and riders 
of all inferior judicial organs in the republic concerned. 
As part of its supervisory activities, the Plenary Session 
of the Republican Supreme Court examines protests 
against the judgements, sentences and riders of this 
Court’s divisions, and generalises and analyses court 
practices in order to give guiding instructions on 
the application of Republican legislation. 

The Soviet judicial system is headed by the Supreme 
Court of the USSR. It is the highest judicial organ 
in the country, which has three divisions (for civil, 
criminal and military cases) and also a Plenary Session. 
It is elective and consists of a Chairman, Vice-Chair¬ 
men, members and people’s assessors. Moreover, 
ex officio members of it are the Chairmen of the Su¬ 
preme Courts of Union Republics (this is another 
channel through which republican organs can parti¬ 
cipate in the work of the all-Union ones). 

The Supreme Court of the USSR hears especially 
important cases falling within its jurisdiction under the 
law and also protests against the judgements, senten¬ 
ces and riders of the Supreme Courts of Union Repub¬ 
lics that run counter to the laws of the USSR or vio¬ 
late the rights of other republics. Its military college 
also supervises the validity of the decisions of high- 
ranking military tribunals. 

Of special importance for the activities of all Soviet 
courts are guiding instructions issued by the Ple¬ 
nary Session of the Supreme Court of the USSR. The 
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legal nature of such acts is specific. Their existence is 
due to the fact that the Supreme Court of the USSR 
fulfils the tasks associated with the correct and uni¬ 
form application of laws in the administration of jus¬ 
tice. The 1979 Law on the USSR Supreme Court pro¬ 
vides for the issue of guiding instructions. Art. 3 of the 
Law says: “The Supreme Court of the USSR shall stu¬ 
dy and sum up judicial practices, analyse judicial 
statistics and provide the courts with guiding instruc¬ 
tions on various aspects of the application of legisla¬ 
tion arising during the hearing of cases.” The Law does 
not indicate whom the guiding instructions are addres¬ 
sed to. Therefore, they are addressed not only to 
courts of law but also to other organs and social orga¬ 
nisations, as well as to officials who apply a law or 
a separate legal rule, the object of relevant guiding 
instructions. 

A question may arise: does not the practice of adopt¬ 
ing guiding instructions by the Supreme Court of the 
USSR contradict the well-known principle according 
to which judges are independent and are subject to the 
law alone? No, it does not. For the guiding instructions 
are bent on the courts applying the laws strictly and 
without any exception. These instructions do not sti¬ 
pulate rules, do not change or supplement those in 
force. Hence, they may not be regarded as a form of 
expressing law. Moreover, if guiding instructions trans¬ 
cend the terms of reference of the Plenary Session of 
the Supreme Court of the USSR and affect current 
legislation, they will be at variance with the Consti¬ 
tution of the USSR. 

Like any other court in the Soviet Union, the Su¬ 
preme Court of the USSR cannot make law. It can 
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only explain a law and thereby facilitate its proper 
application. The guiding instructions are not legal 
rules, but only their interpretation, which must fully 
correspond to the rules and follow from them. 

The institution of people’s assessors is a characte¬ 
ristic feature of the Soviet system of justice. All crim¬ 
inal and civil cases are heard at first instance courts 
by colleges consisting of both judges and people’s 
assessors, who are industrial and office workers, collec¬ 
tive farmers, teachers, doctors and members of other 
professions and trades from different sectors of the pop¬ 
ulation. People’s assessors are invited to administer 
justice for not more than two weeks a year. The value 
of their work consists, above all, in the fact that judicia¬ 
ry can thus rely on many people’s experience of life 
and strengthen the links between the court and the 
broad population. When combined with the judge’s 
professional knowledge and experience, they help 
enhance the level and authority of the court’s judge¬ 
ments. People’s assessors are equal members of the 
court, the voice of each being equal to that of the 
judge, and they form a majority in all the colleges. 

Soviet justice is based on the principle of the electiv- 
ity of the court. Under Article 152 of the Constitu¬ 
tion, “all courts in the USSR shall be formed on the 
principle of the electivity of judges and people’s asses¬ 
sors”. Any Soviet citizen over the age of 25 by elec¬ 
tion day can be elected a judge or people’s assessor. 

The district (town) people’s courts—the primary link 
of the Soviet judicial system—are elected directly by 
the population, while the higher courts are elected by 
the appropriate Soviets. 

Judges of people’s courts are elected directly by cit- 
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izens on the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage, 
by secret ballot, for a term of five years. The jud¬ 
ges of higher courts are also elected for a five-year term 
by the corresponding Soviets of People’s Deputies 
(regional, Supreme Soviets of Union and Autonomous 
republics, etc.) 

Like all courts in the USSR, military tribunals are 
also elective organs of justice; they are elected by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. All 
judges are elected for a term of five years. In all courts 
except people’s courts, people’s assessors are elected 
for the same period as the judges. In people’s courts, 
they are elected for a term of two and a half years by 
meetings at their places of work or residence by a show 
of hands. People’s assessors of military tribunals are 
elected at general meetings of servicemen of respective 
units by a show of hands. 

Soviet judges are not only elected, but also accoun¬ 
table to their electors, to whom they report on their 
own work and that of the court as a whole. Electors 
can recall a judge before the expiry of his term if he 
has failed to justify their confidence. The procedure 
for the recall of judges and people’s assessors is laid 
down in the law. 

People’s assessors are full-fledged judges. A sentence 
or rider is passed by majority vote, with nobody hav¬ 
ing the right to abstain, and the Chairman being the 
last to cast his vote. If a judge or people’s assessor re¬ 
mains in the minority he can, under the law, state his 
special opinion, which is appended to the case and tak¬ 
en into account when it is passed to a higher court. 
People’s assessors do not take part in hearing criminal 
or civil cases as a matter of cassation or judicial super- 
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vision. In these instances, cases are heard by colleges 
consisting solely of professional judges. 

Judges and people’s assessors are independent and 
subject only to the law. When they administer justice, 
outside interference is prevented by special measures. 
Nobody, either a higher court or other state organ or 
social organisation, can give them any instructions or 
orders when they or the court are hearing a specific 
case, nor bring pressure to bear on them. They adjudi¬ 
cate cases within their jurisdiction relying only on the 
law and guided by their inner convictions. During the 
conferring and passing of a court decision, only judges 
participating directly in the case proceedings may be 
present in the conference hall, other persons being bar¬ 
red. Violation of this rule can provide grounds for 
repealing a sentence or judgement. 

The independence of the court is closely related to 
the principle that the court is subject to the law and 
must strictly and unswervingly observe all its require¬ 
ments. The Soviet court originated and has developed 
as an executor of the law. In the Fundamentals of Le¬ 
gislation on the Judicial System of the USSR, this 
principle is stated as follows: “In the USSR, justice 
shall be administered in strict accordance with the le¬ 
gislation of the USSR and the legislation of the Union 
and Autonomous republics” (Article 6). This refers to 
both substantive and material legislation and to a con¬ 
stant consideration for the form of court procedure. 

Justice is administered in the USSR on the principle 
of the equality of all citizens before the law and the 
court, and their equal right to appeal to the court. The 
law also reinforces the equal grounds of liability for 
all. In administering justice, the personal qualities of an 
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individual whose case is heard are, of course, studied 
closely. The type and measure of punishment will 
correspond to the gravity of his crime and to his per¬ 
sonality. 

Soviet law enshrines the presumption of innocence, 
according to which a defendant is deemed innocent 
until his guilt is proven in the statutory manner. The 
presumption of innocence was previously consoli¬ 
dated in the Fundamentals of Criminal Procedure of 
the USSR and Union Republics (1958) and in the crim¬ 
inal procedure codes of the Union Republics. The 
Constitution rules that no one may be adjudged guil¬ 
ty of a crime and punished as a criminal except by 
court sentence and in conformity with the law (Ar¬ 
ticle 160). The presumption of innocence is de\ eloped 
in the criminal law’s provision prohibiting the court, 
the procurator, the investigator and the person con¬ 
ducting the inquiry to lay the onus of proof on the 
defendant. 

The presumption of innocence also gives rise to sev¬ 
eral other specific rules governing the hearing of crim¬ 
inal cases by the courts: any doubt is interpreted in 
the defendant’s favour; conviction cannot be based on 
supposition; a defendant need not prove his innocence. 

The Soviet constitution also consolidates the defen¬ 
dant’s right to legal assistance (Article 158). This consti¬ 
tutional principle means that a citizen has a real oppor¬ 
tunity to defend himself against the accusation 
brought against him and have a defence counsel. He is 
entitled to know of what he is accused and to pre¬ 
sent explanations concerning the accusation, to enter 
petitions and challenge the court and other partici¬ 
pants in the proceedings, to submit evidence and take 
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part in their examination, to file complaints against 
the investigator, the procurator and the court, and so 
on. The court is supposed to explain to the defendant 
his rights and to protect his personal and property rights. 

To defend his rights at the preliminary investiga¬ 
tion and in the court, the defendant may invite an ad¬ 
vocate or other person as defence counsel. Nobody can 
be denied this right. The defence counsel is allowed to 
participate in the case once the preliminary investi¬ 
gation is over, the defendant has been informed of 
this and handed a record of the proceedings to ac¬ 
quaint himself with them. In some cases, the law pro¬ 
vides for the participation of the defence counsel once 
the indictment has been presented (cases involving 
crimes by minors and persons who, by reason of their 
physical or mental condition, are unable to exercise 
their right to defence, and also in other cases if permis¬ 
sion is given by the procurator). The law also enume¬ 
rates the cases when court is duty bound to secure the 
participation of a defence counsel, even if the defen¬ 
dant has not done so: in cases involving the participa¬ 
tion of the procurator or public prosecutor, crimes by 
minors and some others. 

The advocate not only defends the accused; by his 
participation in the proceedings, he also helps the 
court establish the truth and pass a lawful and just jud¬ 
gement. For this purpose, the law vests the defence 
counsel with extensive rights. He may acquaint him¬ 
self with all the material in the case, present evidence, 
enter petitions and make challenges, and file com¬ 
plaints against the actions of the investigator, the pro¬ 
curator and the court. Article 23 of the Fundamentals 
of Criminal Procedure of the USSR and Union Repub- 
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lies says that “it shall be the duty of the defence coun¬ 
sel to make use of all the ways and means of defence 
indicated in the law for the purpose of bringing to light 
circumstances exonerating the defendant or mitigat¬ 
ing his responsibility, and to render him all the nec¬ 
essary legal aid”. 

The advocates’ functions are not confined to defend¬ 
ing the accused in a criminal case. They can also pre¬ 
side in court during civil cases and conduct those in¬ 
volving institutions and enterprises in arbitration bo¬ 
dies, as well as render legal assistance to citizens and 
organisations through the network of legal offices in 
every district and city. 

The inclusion in the Constitution of Article 161 
concerning the bar (colleges of advocates) has further 
enhanced the status of advocates. 

The bar in the USSR is a voluntaiy organisation 
operating in the Union Republics, regions, and large 
cities on a self-governing basis. Members of the bar 
or advocates’ colleges should have a degree in law and 
should have worked in their speciality for not less than 
two years. The highest organ of a college is the general 
meeting of its members, which elects a Presidium and 
an Auditing Commission. The meeting decides the size 
of the college, approves its budget and deals with other 
matters. The Presidium sets up legal offices, supervi¬ 
ses their activities, admits advocates to the college and 
expels them, supervises their work, and so on. All ad¬ 
vocates working in one district or small town are unit¬ 
ed in legal offices under a chief appointed by the 
college’s Presidium. 

The procedure for paying advocates is covered by 
special instructions. Many types of service are rendered 
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free of charge. In particular, no pay is taken for handl¬ 
ing claims for recovering alimony, for restitution of 
harm due to deformity or other health impairment in¬ 
flicted during the performance of a person’s job or 
other official duties, or for handling claims filed 
by collective farmers to the collective farms on recove¬ 
ring payment for their workday quotas. Neither is pay¬ 
ment taken for handling labour cases and cases concern¬ 
ing restitution of harm done to a deceased person’s 
dependent, for writing applications for pensions and 
allowances and applications, complaints and other do¬ 
cuments for servicemen in the army and first and 
second group invalids. Depending on the applicant’s 
material position, the chief of the legal advisory office 
may exempt him from paying for other types of 
legal aid as well. 

Proceedings in all courts are open to the public. This 
means that they may be attended, apart from the par¬ 
ticipants in the case, by any citizen who has reached 
the age of 16. Publicity of judicial proceedings is in¬ 
strumental in educating Soviet citizens in the spirit 
of justice and in mobilising the public for the struggle 
against violations of the law, and anti-social acts by 
individuals. At the same time, publicity places court 
proceedings under strict public control. 

The public is kept informed of the work of the 
court through the radio, press and television. To better 
acquaint the people with their work, the courts often 
hold sessions within the enterprise, institution or or¬ 
ganisation where the law has been infringed or where 
the offenders work. In recent years, almost 25 per 
cent of all criminal cases have been heard by people’s 
courts at such sessions. 
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Some cases concerning national security or intimate 
details about the lives of the people involved are 
heard in camera (Article 12 of the Fundamentals of 
Criminal Procedure and Article 11 of the Fundamen¬ 
tals of Civil Procedure of the USSR and Union Repub¬ 
lics). In these cases, too, however, sentences and jud¬ 
gements are pronounced in public. 

The courts consistently implement the national 
language principle. The Soviet Constitution rules that 
judicial proceedings be conducted in the language of 
the Union or Autonomous republic, Autonomous re¬ 
gion, or Autonomous area, or in the language spoken 
by the majority of the people in the locality (Article 
159). This is necessary to ensure that the court’s hear¬ 
ings be understood by all the participants in the case 
and also all citizens present at the proceedings. Persons 
participating in court proceedings conducted in a lan¬ 
guage that they do not know, are ensured the right to 
become fully acquainted with the material of the case 
through an interpreter, as well as the right to address 
the court in their own language. Violation of this rule 
entails abrogation of the court’s sentence or judgement. 

With the adoption of the new Constitution, wide 
enlistment of the public in the work of judicial bodies, 
which was practised widely in earlier years, has become 
the constitutional norm. In civil cases (e.g. disputes 
between spouses about the division of property, 
labour disputes, etc.) the opinions of representatives 
from work collectives and social organisations help the 
court better ascertain and assess all the circumstances 
of the case. 

In criminal cases, a social organisation or work 
collective assigns representatives, who act as voluntary 
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prosecutors and defence counsels at the proceedings. 
They express their attitude to the offence and offender 
and submit supplementary evidence about the circum¬ 
stances in the case and the factors leading up to the 
crime, thus helping the court to pass a correct judge¬ 
ment. The participation of members of the public in 
administering justice is also of considerable educational 
importance for the people themselves. 


2. STATE ARBITRATION 

A conflict of economic interests between socialist 
organisations may give rise to disputes between them. 
Failure to fulfil economic contracts and other commit¬ 
ments often involves in the dispute not only the par¬ 
ties to it, but also third organisations that are economi¬ 
cally connected with them. The subjects of economic 
disputes may only be socialist enterprises and organisa¬ 
tions, parties to economic relations (labour disputes 
between industrial and office workers and administra¬ 
tion, for example, are not economic disputes, and they 
are heard in court). 

Arbitration bodies settle the overwhelming majori¬ 
ty of disputes between socialist enterprises and orga¬ 
nisations, with the exception of ones that, in confor¬ 
mity with existing legislation, are either decided ad¬ 
ministratively or by the court. Disputes one of the par¬ 
ties to which is a collective farm are heard by the 
court. Disputes arising from taxation and non-taxable 
payments recovered for the state budget are settled 
administratively or by the leading economic bodies 
concerned. 
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A specific feature of the 1977 Soviet Constitution 
is that it establishes key provisions concerning state 
arbitration. 

Soviet arbitration bodies (which have no analogue 
in capitalist countries) emerged in the first years of So¬ 
viet power owing to the need to develop planned ma¬ 
nagement of the economy on the basis of socialist 
ownership of the means of production, and their sta¬ 
tus, organisation and activities were earlier defined by 
acts outside the Constitution. Now, for the first time 
in Soviet history, they have been given constitutional 
status. Article 163 of the Constitution says that eco¬ 
nomic disputes between enterprises, institutions, and 
organisations are settled by state arbitration bodies 
within the limits of their jurisdiction. More detailed 
provisions are contained in the Law on State Arbi¬ 
tration in the USSR, adopted in 1979. 

The reasons behind the arbitration bodies’ en¬ 
hanced prestige and stronger position in the Soviet 
state’s law-enforcement activities are as follows. 

The first and main reason is the further strengthen¬ 
ing of the rule of law in the country and, in particu¬ 
lar, strict observance of the rights and interests of eco¬ 
nomic organisations. The second is the new manage¬ 
ment conditions, marked by a greater independence 
and initiative of enterprises, and the more important 
role of economic contracts and plan discipline. 

Arbitration bodies examine not only disputes aris¬ 
ing from non-fulfilment of contractual obligations, 
but also those arising from the conclusion of contracts 
between organisations. Thus they are law-enforcement 
organs ensuring the proper and uniform observance of 
legislation in the economy. While defending the rights 
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and interests of socialist organisations, arbitration bo¬ 
dies help strengthen the socialist economic system and 
ensure the observance of state planning and con¬ 
tractual discipline, and also enhance the efficiency of 
social production. 

Arbitration bodies do much to prevent violation of 
economic legislation, and planning and contractual 
discipline. For this purpose, they reveal the causes of 
violations that have been made and inform the com¬ 
petent organs about the deficiencies and shortcomings 
in planning and contractual practice. To prevent vio¬ 
lations of socialist legality, arbitration bodies may re¬ 
quest appropriate agencies of administration, peop¬ 
le’s control and the Procurator’s Office to punish per¬ 
sons guilty of mismanagement, wastefulness and frus¬ 
tration of plan assignments and contractual commit¬ 
ments. 

There are state and departmental arbitration bodies 
in the USSR. When the parties to disputes belong to 
the same ministry or department, their claims are 
heard by departmental arbitration, i.e. that of the min¬ 
istry or department concerned. Economic disputes 
arising between organisations, institutions and enter¬ 
prises belonging to different ministries and depart¬ 
ments are heard by state arbitration bodies function¬ 
ing under the Government of the USSR, governments 
of the Union and Autonomous republics, and executive 
committees of regional and territorial Soviets of 
People’s Deputies. These organs handle the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of disputes among organisations. 

The State Arbitration Board under the USSR Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers hears the major and most important 
disputes arising between economic organs of different 
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Union Republics or those of all-Union subordination. 
All other disputes are heard by state arbitration bodies 
subordinate to the republican Councils of Ministers 
and, in republics with regional and territorial divi¬ 
sions, by state arbitration bodies under the executive 
committees of regional (territorial) Soviets too. 

The State Arbitration Board under the USSR Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers can entrust Union-Republican arbitra¬ 
tion bodies with hearing disputes falling within the 
jurisdiction of all-Union arbitration, if the parties con¬ 
cerned come within the territory of one Republic. 

The inclusion of state arbitration among constitu¬ 
tional bodies (Article 163) has enhanced its prestige. 
The Constitution also establishes that the organisa¬ 
tion and manner of functioning of state arbitration 
bodies be defined in the Law on State Arbitration 
in the USSR. 

An arbitration body is not a court, and it settles 
economic disputes according to different principles. It 
is a body that helps the institutions to which it is at¬ 
tached in carrying out their economic management by 
settling economic disputes. Special importance in ar¬ 
bitration activities is attached to strengthening plan¬ 
ning and contractual discipline, overcoming depart¬ 
mental and localistic trends and helping eliminate short¬ 
comings in the work of enterprises and organisations. 

The arbitration’s functions consist in settling eco¬ 
nomic disputes between socialist organisations by 
revealing the objective truth. Arbitration bodies hear 
economic disputes on the claims of the enterprises 
concerned or of their superior organs, the latter being 
given the right to apply to arbitration because they 
function within a single national economic system. A 
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claim having been filed, the arbitration body checks on 
whether the claimant has tried to settle the dispute 
directly with the defendant prior to addressing the 
arbitration body concerned, i.e. whether the procedure 
for filing claims has been observed. If not, it does not 
accept the claim. The dispute is settled with the ar¬ 
biter’s participation and aid, usually by agreement be¬ 
tween the parties’ representatives and, where no agree¬ 
ment can be reached, by the arbiter himself. The ar¬ 
biter’s decision must be based on the law, and be well- 
grounded and just. When the claim is satisfied, the ar¬ 
biter passes a judgement binding the enterprise that 
has violated the contract or other rules of economic 
law to pay a penalty, fine or penal interest stipulated 
in the contract. In the case of a gross violation of con¬ 
tractual terms, the arbitration body may increase the 
fines, penalties and penal interests 50 per cent above 
those stipulated in the contract. Persons guilty of in¬ 
fringement are brought to account through the Pro¬ 
curator’s Office. 


3. PROCURATOR’S SUPERVISION 

The supreme power of supervision over the strict 
and uniform observance of laws by all ministries, state 
committees and departments, enterprises, institutions 
and organisations, executive and administrative bodies 
of local Soviets of People’s Deputies, collective farms, 
cooperatives and other social organisations, officials 
and citizens is vested in the Procurator-General of 
the USSR and procurators subordinate to him (Ar¬ 
ticle 164). It is important to note that the Procurator’s 
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Office exercises only supreme supervision over the 
observance of laws and that this is done by its entire 
system of agencies. 

Procuratorial supervision over the rule of law ex¬ 
tends to all ministries, departments and enterprises, 
being an independent form of state activity. At the 
same time, the Procurator’s Office is not placed above 
all other state organs and social organisations in the 
state and political apparatus. Its purpose is to ensure 
uniform rule of law in the country. The Procurator’s 
Office is also entrusted with supervising the investiga¬ 
tion of crimes, the validity of sentences and judge¬ 
ments and the observance of legality in the places of 
deprivation of freedom. The procurator brings per¬ 
sons who have committed crimes to criminal account 
and strictly ensures that not a single criminal evades his 
responsibility and not a single citizen be subjected to 
unlawful and invalid prosecution. The procurator super¬ 
vises the whole preliminary investigation; he endorses 
the summary of conviction and sends the case to the 
court. 

The Procurator’s Office is a special state system 
headed by the Procurator-General of the USSR, who 
is appointed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
for a term of five years. The Procurator-General of 
the USSR appoints procurators of Union and Auto¬ 
nomous republics, territories, regions and Auto¬ 
nomous regions, also for a term of five years. The pro¬ 
curators of Autonomous areas and district and city 
procurators are appointed by the Procurators of Union 
Republics, subject to confirmation by the Procurator- 
General of the USSR. To consolidate collegiality 
in the activities of the agencies of the Procurator’s 
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Office, the USSR and republican procurator’s of¬ 
fices form colleges. 

Centralisation of the Procurator’s Office agencies, 
i.e. their subordination solely to the Procurator-Gen¬ 
eral of the USSR, makes them independent of all loc¬ 
al bodies. The independence of the Procurator’s Of¬ 
fice is a principle secured in Article 168 of the Con¬ 
stitution, and is a guarantee of impartial procuratorial 
supervision. It ensures a uniform understanding, inter¬ 
pretation and application of laws throughout the terri¬ 
tory of the Soviet Union. 

The Constitution also establishes the principle of the 
accountability of the Procurator’s Office. Article 165 
says that the Procurator-General of the USSR is res¬ 
ponsible and accountable to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR and, between its sessions, to the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. In pursuance of 
this, sessions of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR hear regular reports from the Procura¬ 
tor-General of the USSR on the state of legality in 
the country and on the steps that have been taken to 
further consolidate it. 






APPENDIX 


CONSTITUTION 

(FUNDAMENTAL LAW) 

OF THE UNION 
OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


Adopted at the Seventh (Special) 
Session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, Ninth Convocation, 
on October 7, 1977 





The Great October Socialist Revolution, made by 
the workers and peasants of Russia under the leader¬ 
ship of the Communist Party headed by Lenin, over¬ 
threw capitalist and landowner rule, broke the fetters 
of oppression, established the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, and created the Soviet state, a new type of 
state, the basic instrument for defending the gains of 
the revolution and for building socialism and commu¬ 
nism. Humanity thereby began the epoch-making turn 
from capitalism to socialism. 

After achieving victory in the Civil War and repuls¬ 
ing imperialist intervention, the Soviet government 
carried through far-reaching social and economic trans¬ 
formations, and put an end once and for all to exploi¬ 
tation of man by man, antagonisms between classes, 
and strife between nationalities. The unification of the 
Soviet Republics in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics multiplied the forces and opportunities of the 
peoples of the country in the building of socialism. 
Social ownership of the means of production and ge¬ 
nuine democracy for the working masses were estab¬ 
lished. For the first time in the history of mankind 
a socialist society was created. 

The strength of socialism was vividly demonstrat¬ 
ed by the immortal feat of the Soviet people and 
their Armed Forces in achieving their historic victory 
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in the Great Patriotic War. This victory consolidated 
the influence and international standing of the Soviet 
Union and created new opportunities for the growth of 
the forces of socialism, national liberation, democracy, 
and peace throughout the world. 

Continuing their creative endeavours, the working 
people of the Soviet Union have ensured rapid, all¬ 
round development of the country and steady improve¬ 
ment of the socialist system. They have consolida¬ 
ted the alliance of the working class, collective-farm 
peasantry, and people’s intelligentsia, and friendship 
of the nations and nationalities of the USSR. Socio¬ 
political and ideological unity of Soviet society, in 
which the working class is the leading force, has been 
achieved. The aims of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat having been fulfilled, the Soviet state has become 
a state of the whole people. The leading role of the 
Communist Party, the vanguard of all the people, 
has grown. 

In the USSR a developed socialist society has been 
built. At this stage, when socialism is developing on 
its own foundations, the creative forces of the new sys¬ 
tem and the advantages of the socialist way of life are 
becoming increasingly evident, and the working peo¬ 
ple are more and more widely enjoying the fruits of 
their great revolutionary gains. 

It is a society in which powerful productive forces 
and progressive science and culture have been created, 
in which the well-being of the people is constantly ris¬ 
ing, and more and more favourable conditions are 
being provided for the all-round development of 
the individual. 

It is a society of mature socialist social relations, in 
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which, on the basis of the drawing together of all clas¬ 
ses and social strata and of the juridical and actual 
equality of all its nations and nationalities and their 
fraternal co-operation, a new historical community 
of people has been formed-the Soviet people. 

It is a society of high organisational capacity, ideo¬ 
logical commitment, and consciousness of the working 
people, who are patriots and internationalists. 

It is a society in which the law of life is concern of 
all for the good of each and concern of each for the 
good of all. 

It is a society of true democracy, the political sys¬ 
tem of which ensures effective management of all pub¬ 
lic affairs, ever more active participation of working 
people in running the state, and the combining of ci¬ 
tizens’ real rights and freedoms with their duties and 
responsibility to society. 

Developed socialist society is a natural, logical stage 
on the road to communism. 

The supreme goal of the Soviet state is the build¬ 
ing of a classless communist society in which there 
will be communist social self-government. The main 
aims of the socialist state of the whole people are: to 
lay the material and technical base of communism, 
to perfect socialist social relations and transform them 
into communist relations, to mould the citizen of com¬ 
munist society, to raise the people’s living and cul¬ 
tural standards, to safeguard the country’s security, 
and to further the consolidation of peace and devel¬ 
opment of international co-operation. 

The Soviet people, 

guided by the ideas of scientific communism and 
true to their revolutionary traditions, 
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relying on the great social, economic, and political 
gains of socialism, 

striving for the further development of socialist 
democracy, 

taking into account the international position of 
the USSR as part of the world system of socialism, 
and conscious of their internationalist responsibility, 
preserving continuity of the ideas and principles of 
the first Soviet Constitution of 1918, the 1924 Consti¬ 
tution of the USSR and the 1936 Constitution of the 
USSR, 

hereby affirm the principles of the social structure 
and policy of the USSR, and define the rights, free¬ 
doms and duties of citizens, and the principles of the 
organisation of the socialist state of the whole people, 
and its aims, and proclaim these in this Constitution. 








I. PRINCIPLES OF THE SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE AND POLICY OF THE USSR 


Chapter 1 
The Political System 

Article 1. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
a socialist state of the whole people, expressing the will 
and interests of the workers, peasants, and intelligent¬ 
sia, the working people of all the nations and nationa¬ 
lities of the country. 

Article 2. All power in the USSR belongs to the 
people. 

The people shall exercise state power through 
Soviets of People’s Deputies, which constitute the poli¬ 
tical foundation of the USSR. 

All other state bodies shall be under the control of, 
and accountable to, the Soviets of People’s Deputies. 

Article 3. The Soviet state shall be organised and 
function on the principle of democratic centralism, 
namely the electivity of all bodies of state authority 
from the lowest to the highest, their accountability 
to the people, and the obligation of lower bodies to 
observe the decisions of higher ones. Democratic cen¬ 
tralism combines central leadership with local initia¬ 
tive and creative activity and with the responsibility 
of each state body and official for the work entrusted 
to them. 

Article 4. The Soviet state and all its bodies shall 
function -on the basis of socialist legality, ensure 
the maintenance of law and order, and safeguard 
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the interests of society and the rights and freedoms 
of citizens. 

Government and non-government organisations and 
officials shall observe the Constitution of the USSR 
and Soviet laws. 

Article 5. Major matters of state shall be submitted 
to nationwide discussion and put to a popular vote 
(referendum). 

Article 6. The leading and guiding force of Soviet 
society and the nucleus of its political system, of all 
government and non-government organisations, is the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The CPSU 
exists for the people and serves the people. 

The Communist Party, armed with Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism, determines the general perspectives of the devel¬ 
opment of society and the course of the home and for¬ 
eign policy of the USSR, directs the great construc¬ 
tive work of the Soviet people, and imparts a planned, 
systematic and theoretically substantiated character 
to their struggle for the victory of communism. 

All party branches shall function within the frame¬ 
work of the Constitution of the USSR. 

Article 7. Trade unions, the All-Union Leninist 
Young Communist League, co-operatives, and other 
social organisations, participate, in accordance with the 
aims laid down in their rules, in managing state and 
public affairs, and in deciding political, economic, 
and social and cultural matters. 

Article 8. Work collectives shall take part in discus¬ 
sing and deciding state and public affairs, in planning 
production and social development, in training and 
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placing personnel, and in discussing and deciding 
matters pertaining to the management of enterprises 
and institutions, the improvement of working and 
living conditions, and the use of funds allocated both 
for developing production and for social and cultural 
purposes and material incentives. 

Work collectives shall promote socialist emulation, 
the spread of progressive methods of work, and the 
strengthening of production discipline, educate their 
members in the spirit of communist morality, and 
strive to enhance their political consciousness and 
raise their cultural level and skills and qualifications. 

Article 9. The principal direction in the develop¬ 
ment of the political system of Soviet society shall 
be the extension of socialist democracy, namely ever 
broader participation of citizens in managing the 
affairs of society and the state, continuous improve¬ 
ment of the machinery of state, heightening of the ac¬ 
tivity of social organisations, strengthening of the sys¬ 
tem of people’s control, consolidation of the legal 
foundations of state and of public life, greater publici¬ 
ty, and constant consideration of public opinion. 

Chapter 2 
The Economic System 

Article 10. The economic system of the USSR shall 
be based on socialist ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction in the form of state (public) property, and 
collective farm-and-co-operative property. 

Socialist ownership shall also embrace the property 
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of trade unions and other social organisations which 
they require for the purposes laid down in their rules. 

The state shall protect socialist property and provide 
conditions for its growth. 

No one has the right to use socialist property for 
personal gain or other selfish ends. 

Article 11. State property, i.e. the common pro¬ 
perty of the Soviet people, is the principal form of so¬ 
cialist property. 

The land, its minerals, waters, and forests shall be 
the exclusive property of the state. The state shall own 
the basic means of production in industry, construc¬ 
tion, and agriculture; means of transport and commu¬ 
nication; the banks; the property of state-run trade 
organisations and public utilities, and other state-run 
undertakings; most urban housing; and other proper¬ 
ty necessary for state purposes. 

Article 12. The property of collective farms and 
other co-operative organisations, and of their joint un¬ 
dertakings, comprises the means of production and 
other assets which they require for the purposes laid 
down in their rules. 

The land held by collective farms is secured to them 
for their free use in perpetuity. 

The state shall promote the development of collecti¬ 
ve farm-and-co-operative property and its approxima¬ 
tion to state property. 

Collective farms, like other land users, are obliged 
to make effective and thrifty use of the land and to 
increase its fertility. 

Article 13. Earned income forms the basis of the 
personal property of Soviet citizens. The personal pro- 
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perty of citizens of the USSR may include articles of 
everyday use, personal consumption and convenience, 
the implements and other objects of a small-holding, a 
house, and earned savings. The personal proper¬ 
ty of citizens and the right to inherit it shall be pro¬ 
tected by the state. 

Citizens may be granted the use of plots of land, in 
the manner prescribed by law, for a subsidiary small¬ 
holding (including the keeping of livestock and poul¬ 
try), for fruit and vegetable growing or for building an 
individual dwelling. Citizens are required to make ra¬ 
tional use of the land allotted to them. The state, and 
collective farms provide assistance to citizens in 
working their small-holdings. 

Property owned or used by citizens shall not serve as 
a means of deriving unearned income or be employed 
to the detriment of the interests of society. 

Article 14. The labour, free from exploitation, of 
Soviet people is the source of the growth of social 
wealth and of the well-being of the people, and of each 
individual. 

The state exercises control over the measure of la¬ 
bour and of consumption in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciple of socialism: “From each according to his abili¬ 
ty, to each according to his work.” It fixes the rate of 
taxation on taxable income. 

Socially useful work and its results determine a per¬ 
son’s status in society. By combining material and mo¬ 
ral incentives and encouraging innovation and a crea¬ 
tive attitude to work, the' state helps transform labour 
into the prime vital need of every Soviet citizen. 

Article 15. The fullest possible satisfaction of the 
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people’s growing material, and cultural and intellec¬ 
tual requirements shall be the supreme goal of social 
production under socialism. 

Relying on the creative initiative of the working 
people, socialist emulation, and scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress, and by improving the forms and me¬ 
thods of economic management, the state shall ensure 
growth of the productivity of labour, raising of the 
efficiency of production and of the quality of work, 
and dynamic, planned, and proportionate development 
of the national economy. 

Article 16. The economy of the USSR is an integral 
economic complex comprising all the elements of so¬ 
cial production, distribution, and exchange on its 
territory. 

The economy shall be managed on the basis of state 
plans for economic and social development, with 
due account of the sectoral and territorial principles, 
and by combining centralised direction with the ma¬ 
nagerial independence and initiative of individual and 
amalgamated enterprises and other organisations, for 
which active use is made of cost accounting, profit, 
cost price, and other economic levers and incentives. 

Article 1 7. In the USSR, the law permits individual 
labour in handicrafts, farming, the provision of ser¬ 
vices for the public, and other forms of activity based 
exclusively on the personal work of individual citi¬ 
zens and members of their families. The state shall 
regulate such work to ensure that it serves the interests 
of society. 

Article 18. In the interests of the present and future 
generations, the necessary steps shall be taken in the 
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USSR to protect and make scientific, and rational use 
of the land and its mineral and water resources, and 
the flora and fauna, to preserve the purity of air and 
water, ensure reproduction of natural wealth, and im¬ 
prove the human environment. 


Chapter3 

Social Development and Culture 

Article 19. The unbreakable alliance of the workers, 
peasants, and intelligentsia is the social basis of the 
USSR. 

The state helps enhance the social homogeneity of 
society, namely the elimination of class differences and 
of the essential distinctions between town and country 
and between mental and physical labour, and the all¬ 
round development and drawing together of all the 
nations and nationalities of the USSR. 

Article 20. In accordance with the communist 
ideal—“The free development of each is the condition 
of the free development of all”—the state pursues the 
aim of giving citizens more and more real opportuni¬ 
ties to apply their creative energies, abilities, and ta¬ 
lents, and to develop their personalities in every way. 

Article 21. The state shall concern itself with improv¬ 
ing working conditions, safety and labour protection 
and the scientific organisation of work, and with reduc¬ 
ing and ultimately eliminating all arduous physical 
labour through comprehensive mechanisation and 
automation of production processes in all branches of 
the economy. 
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Article 22. A programme shall be consistently imple¬ 
mented in the USSR to convert agricultural work into 
a variety of industrial work, to extend the network of 
educational, cultural and medical institutions, and of 
trade, public catering, service and public utility facili¬ 
ties in rural localities, and transform hamlets and vil¬ 
lages into well-planned and well-appointed settlements. 

Article 23. The state shall pursue a steady policy 
of raising people’s pay levels and real incomes through 
increase in productivity. 

In order to satisfy the needs of Soviet people more 
fully social consumption funds shall be created. The 
state, with the broad participation of social organisa¬ 
tions and work collectives, ensures the growth and 
equitable distribution of these funds. 

Article 24. In the USSR, state systems of health 
protection, social security, trade and public catering, 
communal services, and public utilities, shall operate 
and shall be extended. 

The state shall encourage co-operatives and other 
social organisations to provide all types of services for 
the population. It shall encourage the development of 
mass physical culture and sport. 

Article 25. In the USSR the uniform system of pub¬ 
lic education, constantly improved to provide general 
education and vocational training for citizens, serve the 
communist education and intellectual and physical 
development of the youth, and train them for work 
and social activity. 

Article 26. In accordance with the society’s needs 
the state shall provide for planned development of 
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science and the training of scientific personnel and or¬ 
ganises the introduction of the results of research in 
the national economy and other spheres of life. 

Article 27. The state shall concern itself with pro¬ 
tecting, augmenting and making extensive use of so¬ 
ciety’s cultural wealth for the moral and aesthetic edu¬ 
cation of the Soviet people, for raising their cultural 
level. 

In the USSR the professional, amateur and folk arts 
shall be encouraged in every way. 

Chapter 4 
Foreign Policy 

Article 28. The USSR steadfastly pursues the Le¬ 
ninist policy of peace and stands for strengthening of 
the security of nations and broad international co¬ 
operation. 

The foreign policy of the USSR shall be aimed at 
ensuring international conditions favourable for build¬ 
ing communism in the USSR, safeguarding the state 
interests of the Soviet Union, consolidating the posi¬ 
tions of world socialism, supporting the struggle of 
peoples for national liberation and social progress, pre¬ 
venting wars of aggression, achieving universal and 
complete disarmament, and consistently implementing 
the principle of the peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems. 

In the USSR war propaganda shall be banned. 

Article 29. The USSR’s relations with other states 
shall be based on observance of the following prin- 
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ciples: sovereign equality; mutual renunciation of the 
threat or use of force; inviolability of frontiers; terri¬ 
torial integrity of states; peaceful settlement of dis¬ 
putes; non-intervention in internal affairs; respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms; the equal 
rights of peoples and their right to decide their own 
destiny; co-operation among states; and fulfilment in 
good faith of obligations arising from the generally 
recognised principles and rules of international law, 
and from the treaties signed by the USSR. 

Article 30. The USSR, as part of the world system 
of socialism and of the socialist community, shall 
promote and strengthen friendship, co-operation, 
and comradely mutual assistance with other socialist 
countries on the basis of the principle of socialist in¬ 
ternationalism, and take an active part in socialist eco¬ 
nomic integration and the socialist international divi¬ 
sion of labour. 


Chapter 5 

Defence of the Socialist Motherland 

Article 31. Defence of the Socialist Motherland is 
one of the most important functions of the state, and 
is the concern of the whole people. 

In order to defend the gains of socialism, the peace¬ 
ful labour of the Soviet people, and the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of the state, the USSR main¬ 
tains armed forces and has introduced universal milita¬ 
ry service. 

The duty of the Armed Forces of the USSR to the 
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people is to provide reliable defence of the Socialist 
Motherland and to be in constant combat readiness, 
guaranteeing that any aggressor is instantly repulsed. 

Article 32. The state shall ensure the security and 
defence capability of the country, and supply the 
Armed Forces of the USSR with everything necessary 
for that purpose. 

The duties of state bodies, social organisations, 
officials, and individual citizens in regard to safeguard¬ 
ing the country’s security and strengthening its de¬ 
fence capacity shall be defined by the legislation 
of the USSR. 





II. THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Chapter 6 

Citizenship of the USSR. 

Equality of Citizens’ Rights 

Article 33. Uniform federal citizenship shall be 
established for the USSR. Every citizen of a Union 
Republic is a citizen of the USSR. 

The grounds and procedure for acquiring or for¬ 
feiting Soviet citizenship are defined by the Law on 
Citizenship of the USSR. 

When abroad, citizens of the USSR shall enjoy the 
protection and assistance of the Soviet state. 

Article 34. Citizens of the USSR are equal before 
the law, without distinction of origin, social or pro¬ 
perty status, race or nationality, sex, education, lan¬ 
guage, attitude to religion, type and nature of occu¬ 
pation, domicile or other status. 

The equal rights of citizens of the USSR shall be 
guaranteed in all fields of economic, political, so¬ 
cial, and cultural life. 

Article 35. Women and men shall have equal rights 
in the USSR. 

Exercise of these rights is ensured by according wo¬ 
men equal access with men to education and voca¬ 
tional training, equal opportunities in employment, 
remuneration, and promotion, and in social and poli¬ 
tical, and cultural activity, and by special labour and 
health protection measures for women; by providing 
conditions enabling mothers to work; by legal protec- 
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tion, and material and moral support for mothers and 
children, including paid leaves and other benefits for 
expectant mothers and mothers, and gradual reduction 
of working time for mothers with small children. 

Article 36. Citizens of the USSR of different races 
and nationalities have equal rights. 

Exercise of these rights is ensured by a policy of all¬ 
round development and drawing together of all the 
nations and nationalities of the USSR, by educating 
citizens in the spirit of Soviet patriotism and socialist 
internationalism, and by the possibility to use their na¬ 
tive language and the languages of other peoples of 
the USSR. 

Any direct or indirect limitation of the rights of ci¬ 
tizens or establishment of direct or indirect privileges 
on grounds of race or nationality, and any advocacy 
of racial or national exclusiveness, enmity or contempt, 
shall be punishable by law. 

Article 37. Foreign nationals and stateless persons in 
the USSR shall be guaranteed the rights and freedoms 
provided by law, including the right to apply to a 
court and other state bodies for the protection of their 
personal, property, family, and other rights. 

Foreign nationals and stateless persons, when in the 
USSR, are obliged to respect the Constitution of the 
USSR and observe Soviet laws. 

Article 38. The USSR shall grant the right of asylum 
to foreigners persecuted for defending interests of the 
working people and the cause of peace, or for parti¬ 
cipation in the revolutionary and national-liberation 
movement, or for progressive social and political, scien¬ 
tific or other creative activity. 
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C h a p t e r 7 

The Basic Rights, Freedoms, and Duties of 
Citizens of the USSR 

Article 39. Citizens of the USSR enjoy in full the 
socio-economic, political and personal rights and free¬ 
doms proclaimed and guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the USSR and by Soviet laws. The socialist system 
shall ensure enlargement of the rights and freedoms 
of citizens and continuous improvement of their living 
standards as social, economic, and cultural develop¬ 
ment programmes are fulfilled. 

Enjoyment by citizens of their rights and freedoms 
shall not be to the detriment of the interests of society 
and the state, or infringe the rights of other citizens. 

Article 40. Citizens of the USSR shall have the right 
to work (that is, to guaranteed employment and pay 
in accordance with the quantity and quality of their 
work, and not below the state-established minimum), 
including the right to choose their trade or profes¬ 
sion, type of occupation and work in accordance with 
their inclinations, abilities, vocational training and edu¬ 
cation, with due account of the needs of society. 

This right shall be ensured by the socialist economic 
system, steady growth of the productive forces, free 
vocational training, improvement of skills, training in 
new trades or professions, and development of the 
systems of vocational guidance and job placement. 

Article 41. Citizens of the USSR shall have the right 
to rest and leisure. 

This right shall be ensured by the introduction of 
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a working week not exceeding 41 hours, for workers 
and other employees, a shorter working day in a num¬ 
ber of trades and industries, and shorter hours for 
night work; by the provision of paid annual holidays, 
weekly days of rest, extension of the network of cul¬ 
tural, educational and health-building institutions, and 
the development on a mass scale of sport, physical 
culture, and tourism; by the provision of neighbour¬ 
hood recreational facilities, and of other opportunities 
for rational use of free time. 

The length of collective farmers’ working and leisure 
time shall be established by their collective farms. 

Article 42. Citizens of the USSR shall have the right 
to health protection. 

This right shall be ensured by free, qualified medical 
care provided by state health institutions; by extension 
of the network of therapeutic and health-building in¬ 
stitutions; by the development and improvement of 
safety and hygiene in industry; by carrying out broad 
preventive measures; by measures to improve the en¬ 
vironment; by special care for the health of the rising 
generation, including prohibition of child labour, exc¬ 
luding the work done by children as part of the school 
curriculum and labour education; and by developing 
research to prevent and reduce the incidence of di¬ 
sease and ensure citizens a long and active life. 

Article 43. Citizens of the USSR shall have the right 
to maintenance in old age, in sickness, and in the event 
of complete or partial disability or loss of the bread¬ 
winner. 

This right shall be guaranteed by social insurance of 
workers and other employees and collective farmers; 
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by allowances for temporary disability; by the provi¬ 
sion by the state or by collective farms of retirement 
pensions, disability pensions, and pensions for loss 
of the breadwinner; by providing employment for the 
partially disabled; by care for the elderly and the 
disabled; and by other forms of social security. 

Article 44. Citizens of the USSR shall have the right 
to housing. 

This right shall be ensured by the development and 
upkeep of state and socially-owned housing; by assis¬ 
tance for cooperative and individual house building; by 
fair distribution, under social control, of the housing 
that becomes available through fulfilment of the pro¬ 
gramme of building well-appointed dwellings, and by 
low rents and low charges for utility services. Citizens 
of the USSR shall take good care of the housing 
allocated to them. 

Article 45. Citizens of the USSR have the right to 
education. 

This right shall be ensured by free provision of all 
forms of education, by the institution of universal, 
compulsory secondary education for young people, 
and broad development of vocational, specialised 
secondary, and higher education, in which instruc¬ 
tion is oriented toward practical activity and pro¬ 
duction; by the development of correspondence 
and evening courses; by the provision of state scho¬ 
larships and grants and privileges for students; by 
the free issue of school textbooks; by the opportunity 
to attend a school with the teaching in the native lan¬ 
guage; and by the provision of facilities for self- 
education. 
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Article 46. Citizens of the USSR shall have the right 
to enjoy cultural benefits. 

This right shall be ensured by broad access to the 
cultural treasures of their own land and of the world 
that are preserved in state and other public collections; 
by the development and even distribution of cultural 
and educational institutions throughout the country; 
by developing television and radio broadcasting and 
the publishing of books, newspapers and periodicals, 
and by extending the free library service; and by 
expanding cultural exchanges with other countries. 

Article 47. Citizens of the USSR, in accordance with 
the aims of building communism, shall be guaranteed 
freedom of scientific, technical, and artistic work. This 
freedom shall be ensured by broadening scientific re¬ 
search, encouraging invention and innovation, and de¬ 
veloping literature and the arts. The state shall provide 
the necessary material conditions for this and support 
for voluntary societies and unions of workers in the 
arts, organise introduction of inventions and innova¬ 
tions in the national economy and other spheres 
of activity. 

The rights of authors, inventors and innovators shall 
be protected by the state. 

Article 48. Citizens of the USSR shall have the right 
to take part in the administration of state and public 
affairs and in the discussion and adoption of laws and 
measures of all-Union and local significance. 

This right shall be ensured by the opportunity to 
vote and to be elected to Soviets of People’s Deputies 
and other elective state bodies, to take part in nation¬ 
wide discussions and referendums, in people’s control, 
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in the work of state bodies, social organisations, and 
local community groups, and in meetings at places of 
work or residence. 

Article 49. Every citizen of the USSR shall have the 
right to submit proposals to state bodies and social or¬ 
ganisations for improving their activity, and to criti¬ 
cise shortcomings in their work. 

Officials are obliged, within established time-li¬ 
mits, to examine citizens’ proposals and requests, to 
reply to them, and to take appropriate action. 

Persecution for criticism is prohibited. Persons guil¬ 
ty of such persecution shall be called to account. 

Article 50. In accordance with the interests of the 
people and in order to strengthen and develop the so¬ 
cialist system, citizens of the USSR shall be guaranteed 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly, 
meetings, street processions and demonstrations. 

Exercise of these political freedoms shall be ensured 
by putting public buildings, streets and squares at the 
disposal of the working people and their organisations, 
by broad dissemination of information, and by the op¬ 
portunity to use the press, television, and radio. 

Article 51. In accordance with the aims of building 
communism, citizens of the USSR have the right to 
associate in social organisations that promote their po¬ 
litical activity and initiative and satisfaction of their 
various interests. 

Social organisations shall be guaranteed conditions 
for successfully performing the functions defined in 
their rules. 

Article 52. Citizens of the USSR shall be guaranteed 
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freedom of conscience, that is, the right to profess or 
not to profess any religion, and to conduct religious 
worship or atheistic propaganda. Incitement of hosti¬ 
lity or hatred on religious grounds is prohibited. 

In the USSR, the church shall be separated from the 
state, and the school from the church. 

Article 53. The family shall enjoy the protection of 
the state. 

Marriage is based on the free consent of the woman 
and the man; the spouses shall be completely equal in 
their family relations. 

The state shall show concern for the family by 
providing and developing a broad system of childcare 
institutions, by organising and improving communal 
services and public catering, by paying grants on the 
birth of a child, by providing benefits and privileges 
for large families, and other forms of family allowances 
and assistance. 

Article 54. Citizens of the USSR shall be guaranteed 
inviolability of the person. No one may be arrested 
except by a court decision or on the warrant of a pro¬ 
curator. 

Article 55. Citizens of the USSR shall be guaranteed 
inviolability of the home. No one may, without law¬ 
ful grounds, enter a home against the will of those re¬ 
siding in it. 

Article 56. The privacy of citizens, and of their 
correspondence, telephone conversations, and tele¬ 
graphic communications shall be protected by law. 

Article 57. Respect for the individual and protec¬ 
tion of the rights and freedoms of citizens shall be the 
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duty of all state bodies, social organisations, and offi¬ 
cials. 

Citizens of the USSR shall have the right to protec¬ 
tion by the courts against encroachments on their hon¬ 
our and reputation, life and health, and personal 
freedom and property. 

Article 58. Citizens of the USSR shall have the right 
to lodge a complaint against the actions of officials, 
state bodies and social bodies. Complaints shall be exa¬ 
mined according to the procedure and within the time¬ 
limit established by law. 

Actions by officials that contravene the law or ex¬ 
ceed their powers, and infringe the rights of citizens, 
may be appealed against in a court in the manner pres¬ 
cribed by law. 

Citizens of the USSR shall have the right to compen¬ 
sation for damage resulting from unlawful actions by 
state organisations and social organisations, or by offi¬ 
cials in the performance of their duties. 

Article 59. Citizens’ exercise of their rights and free¬ 
doms is inseparable from the performance of their du¬ 
ties and obligations. 

Citizens of the USSR are obliged to observe the 
Constitution of the USSR and Soviet laws, comply 
with the rules of socialist community life, and uphold 
the honour and dignity of Soviet citizenship. 

Article 60. It shall be the duty of, and a matter of 
honour for, every able-bodied citizen of the USSR to 
work conscientiously in his chosen, socially useful oc¬ 
cupation, and strictly to observe labour discipline. 
Evasion of socially useful work is incompatible with 
the principles of socialist society. 
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Article 61. Citizens of the USSR are obliged to pre¬ 
serve and protect socialist property. It shall be the 
duty of a citizen of the USSR to combat misapprop¬ 
riation and squandering of state and socially-own¬ 
ed property and to make thrifty use of the people’s 
wealth. 

Persons encroaching in any way on socialist proper¬ 
ty shall be punished according to the law. 

Article 62. Citizens of the USSR are obliged to 
safeguard the interests of the Soviet state, and to en¬ 
hance its power and prestige. 

Defence of the Socialist Motherland is the sacred 
duty of every citizen of the USSR. 

Betrayal of the Motherland is the gravest of crimes 
against the people. 

Article 63. Military service in the Armed Forces of 
the USSR is an honourable duty of Soviet citizens. 

Article 64. It shall be the duty of every citizen of 
the USSR to respect the national dignity of other ci¬ 
tizens, and to strengthen friendship of the nations and 
nationalities of the multinational Soviet state. 

Article 65. A citizen of the USSR is obliged to res¬ 
pect the rights and lawful interests of other persons, to 
be uncompromising toward anti-social behaviour, and 
to help maintain public order. 

Article 66. Citizens of the USSR are obliged to con¬ 
cern themselves with the upbringing of children, 
to train them for socially useful work, and to raise 
them as worthy members of socialist society. Child¬ 
ren are obliged to care for their parents and sup¬ 
port them. 
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Article 67. Citizens of the USSR are obliged to pro¬ 
tect nature and conserve its riches. 

Article 68. Concern for the preservation of histor¬ 
ical monuments and other cultural values is a duty and 
obligation of citizens of the USSR. 

Article 69. It shall be the internationalist duty of 
citizens of the USSR to promote friendship and co¬ 
operation with peoples of other lands and help main¬ 
tain and strengthen world peace. 







III. THE NATIONAL-STATE STRUCTURE 
OF THE USSR 


Chapter 8 

The USSR—a Federal State 

Article 70. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is an integral multinational state formed on the prin¬ 
ciple of socialist federalism as a result of the free 
self-determination of nations and the voluntary asso¬ 
ciation of equal Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The USSR embodies the state unity of the Soviet 
people and draws all its nations and nationalities to¬ 
gether for the purpose of jointly building communism. 

Article 71. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
unites: 

the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, 

the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic, 

the Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
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Article 72. Each Union Republic shall retain the 
right freely to secede from the USSR. 

Article 73. The jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, as represented by its higher bodies 
of state authority and administration, shall cover: 

1. the admission of new republics to the USSR; 
endorsement of the formation of new Autono¬ 
mous Republics and Autonomous Regions within 
Union Republics; 

2. determination of the state borders of the USSR 
and approval of changes in the boundaries between 
Union Republics; 

3. establishment of the general principles for the or¬ 
ganisation and functioning of republican and local bo¬ 
dies of state authority and administration; 

4. ensurance of uniformity of legislative norms 
throughout the USSR and establishment of the funda¬ 
mentals of the legislation of the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics and Union Republics; 

5. pursuance of a uniform social and economic po¬ 
licy; direction of the country’s economy; determina¬ 
tion of the main lines of scientific and technological 
progress and general measures for rational exploita¬ 
tion and conservation of natural resources; the draft¬ 
ing and approval of state plans for the economic and 
social development of the USSR, and endorsement of 
reports on their fulfilment; 

6. the drafting and approval of the consolidated 
Budget of the USSR, and endorsement of the report 
on its execution; management of a single monetary 
and credit system; determination of the taxes and re¬ 
venues forming the Budget of the USSR; and the form¬ 
ulation of prices and wages policy; 





7. direction of the sectors of the economy, and of 
enterprises and associations under Union jurisdiction, 
and general direction of industries under Union-Re¬ 
publican jurisdiction; 

8. issues of war and peace, defence of the sovereign¬ 
ty of the USSR and the safeguarding of its borders 
and territory, and organisation of defence; direction 
of the Armed Forces of the USSR; 

9. state security; 

10. representation of the USSR in international re¬ 
lations; the USSR’s relations with other states and 
with international organisations; establishment of the 
general procedure for, and co-ordination of, the rela¬ 
tions of Union Republics, with other states and with 
international organisations; foreign trade and other 
forms of external economic activity on the basis of 
state monopoly; 

11. control over observance of the Constitution 
of the USSR, and ensurance of conformity of the 
Constitutions of the Union Republics to the Consti¬ 
tution of the USSR; 

12. and settlement of other matters of all-Union 
importance. 

Article 74. The laws of the USSR shall have the 
same force in all Union Republics. In the event of a 
discrepancy between a Union Republic law and an all- 
Union law, the law of the USSR shall prevail. 

Article 75. The territory of the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics is a single entity and comprises the 
territories of the Union Republics. 

The sovereignty of the USSR shall extend throughout 
its territory. 
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Chapter 9 


The Union Soviet Socialist Republic 

Article 76. The Union Republic is a sovereign Soviet 
socialist state that has united with other Soviet Re¬ 
publics in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Outside the spheres listed in Article 73 of the Con¬ 
stitution of the USSR, the Union Republic shall exer¬ 
cise independent authority on its territory. 

The Union Republic shall have its own Constitution 
conforming to the Constitution of the USSR, with the 
specific features of the Republic being taken into 
account. 

Article 77. The Union Republics take part in deci¬ 
sion-making in the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the 
Government of the USSR, and other bodies of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in matters that 
come within the jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The Union Republic shall ensure comprehensive eco¬ 
nomic and social development on its territory, facili¬ 
tate the exercise of the powers of the USSR on its 
territory, and implement the decisions of the higher 
bodies of state authority and administration of 
the USSR. 

In matters that come within its jurisdiction, the 
Union Republic shall co-ordinate and control the acti¬ 
vity of enterprises, institutions, and organisations su¬ 
bordinate to the Union. 
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Article 78. The territory of the Union Republic 
may not be altered without its consent. The bounda¬ 
ries between Union Republics may be altered by mu¬ 
tual agreement of the Republics concerned, subject to 
ratification by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Article 79. The Union Republic shall determine its 
division into territories, regions, areas, and districts, 
and decide other matters relating to its administrative 
and territorial structure. 

Article 80. The Union Republic shall have the right 
to enter into relations with other states, conclude trea¬ 
ties with them, exchange diplomatic and consular rep¬ 
resentatives, and take part in the work of interna¬ 
tional organisations. 

Article #i.The sovereign rights of Union Republics 
shall be protected by the USSR. 


Chapter 10 

The Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 

Article 82. The Autonomous Republic is a consti¬ 
tuent part of a Union Republic. 

In the spheres not within the jurisdiction of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Union Re¬ 
public, the Autonomous Republic shall deal indepen¬ 
dently with matters within its jurisdiction. 

The Autonomous Republic shall have its own Con¬ 
stitution conforming to the Constitutions of the USSR 
and the Union Republic with the specific features of 
the Autonomous Republic being taken into account 
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Article 83. The Autonomous Republic shall take 
part in decision-making through the higher bodies of 
state authority and administration of the USSR and 
of the Union Republic respectively, in matters that 
come within the jurisdiction of the USSR and the 
Union Republic. 

The Autonomous Republic shall ensure comprehen¬ 
sive economic and social development on its territory, 
facilitate the exercise of the powers of the USSR and 
the Union Republic on its territory, and implement 
decisions of the higher bodies of state authority 
and administration of the USSR and the Union Re¬ 
public. 

In matters within its jurisdiction, the Autonomous 
Republic shall co-ordinate and control the activity of 
enterprises, institutions, and organisations subordinate 
to the Union or the Union Republic. 

Article 84. The territory of the Autonomous Repub¬ 
lic may not be altered without its consent. 

Article 85. The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic includes the Bashkir, Buryat, Daghestan, 
Kabardin-Balkar, Kalmyk, Karelian, Komi, Mari, 
Mordovian, North Ossetian, Tatar, Tuva, Udmurt, 
Chechen-Ingush, Chuvash, and Yakut Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic includes the 
Kara-Kalpak Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic includes the 
Abkhasian and Adzhar Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic includes the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. 
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Chapter 11 

The Autonomous 
Region and Autonomous Area 

Article 86. The Autonomous Region is a constituent 
part of a Union Republic or Territory. The Law on an 
Autonomous Region, upon submission by the Soviet 
of People’s Deputies of the Autonomous Region con¬ 
cerned, shall be adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the 
respective Union Republic. 

Article 87. The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic includes the Adygei, Gorno-Altai, Jewish, 
Karachai-Circassian, and Khakass Autonomous Regions. 

The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic includes the 
South Ossetian Autonomous Region. 

The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic includes 
the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Region. 

The Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic includes the 
Gomo-Badakhsan Autonomous Region. 

Article 88. The Autonomous Area is a constituent 
i part of a Territory or Region. The Law on an Auto¬ 
nomous Area shall be adopted by the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the Union Republic concerned. 
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IV. SOVIETS OF PEOPLE’S DEPUTIES 
AND ELECTORAL PROCEDURE 


Chapter 12 


The System of Soviets of People’s Deputies 
and the Principles of Their Work 

Article 89. The Soviets of People’s Deputies, i.e. the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Supreme Soviets of 
Union Republics, the Supreme Soviets of Autonomous 
Republics, the Soviets of People’s Deputies of Terri¬ 
tories and Regions, the Soviets of People’s Deputies 
of Autonomous Regions and Autonomous Areas, and 
the Soviets of People’s Deputies of districts, cities, 
wards, townships and villages shall constitute a single 
system of bodies of state authority. 

Article 90. The term of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, the Supreme Soviets of Union Republics, 
and the Supreme Soviets of Autonomous Republics 
shall be five years. 

The term of local Soviets of People’s Deputies shall 
be two and a half years. 

Elections to Soviets of People’s Deputies shall be 
called not later than two months before the expiry of 
the term of the Soviet concerned. 

Article 91. The most important matters within the 
jurisdiction of the respective Soviets of People’s De¬ 
puties shall be considered and settled at their sessions. 

Soviets of People’s Deputies shall elect standing 
committees and form executive and administrative, 
and other bodies accountable to them. 
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Article 92. Soviets of People’s Deputies shall form 
people’s control bodies combining state control with 
control by working people at enterprises, collective 
farms, institutions, and organisations. 

People’s control bodies shall check on the fulfil¬ 
ment of state plans and assignments, combat breaches 
of state discipline, localistic tendencies, narrow depart¬ 
mental attitudes, mismanagement, extravagance and 
waste, red tape and bureaucracy, and help improve the 
working of the state machinery. 

Article 93. The Soviets of People’s Deputies shall di¬ 
rect all sectors of state, economic, and social and cul¬ 
tural development, either directly or through bodies 
instituted by them, take decisions and ensure their exe¬ 
cution, and verify their implementation. 

Article 94. The Soviets of People’s Deputies shall 
function publicly on the basis of collective, free, con¬ 
structive discussion and decision-making, of systematic 
reporting back to them and the people by their execu¬ 
tive and administrative and other bodies, and of involv¬ 
ing citizens on a broad scale in their work. 

The Soviets of People’s Deputies and the bodies set 
up by them shall systematically inform the public 
about their work and the decisions taken by them. 

Chapter 13 
The Electoral System 

Article 95. Deputies to all Soviets shall be elected 
on the basis of universal, equal, and direct suffrage by 
secret ballot. 
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Article 96. Elections shall be universal: all citizens 
of the USSR who have reached the age of 18 shall 
have the right to vote and to be elected, with the 
exception of persons who have been legally certified 
insane. 

To be eligible for election to the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR a citizen of the USSR shall reach 
the age of 21. 

Article 97. Elections shall be equal: each citizen 
shall have one vote; all voters shall exercise the fran¬ 
chise on an equal footing. 

Article 98. Elections shall be direct: deputies to all 
Soviets of People’s Deputies shall be elected by citi¬ 
zens by direct vote. 

Article 99. Voting at elections shall be secret: 
control over voters’ exercise of the franchise is in¬ 
admissible. 

Article 100. The following shall have the right to 
nominate candidates: branches and organisations of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, trade 
unions, and the All-Union Leninist Young Commu¬ 
nist League; co-operatives and other social organisa¬ 
tions; work collectives, and meetings of servicemen in 
their military units. 

Citizens of the USSR and social organisations are 
guaranteed the right to free and all-round discussion of 
the political and personal qualities and competence of 
candidates, and the right to canvas for them at meet¬ 
ings, in the press, and on television and radio. 

The expenses involved in holding elections to 
Soviets of People’s Deputies shall be met by the state. 
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Article 101. Deputies to Soviets of People’s Deputies 
shall be elected by constituencies. 

A citizen of the USSR may not, as a rule, be elected 
to more than two Soviets of People’s Deputies. 

Elections to the Soviets shall be conducted by elec¬ 
toral commissions consisting of representatives of so¬ 
cial organisations and work collectives, and of meetings 
of servicemen in military units. 

The procedure for holding elections to Soviets of 
People’s Deputies shall be defined by the laws of the 
USSR, and of Union and Autonomous Republics. 

Article 102. Electors shall give mandates to their De¬ 
puties. 

The appropriate Soviets of People’s Deputies shall 
examine electors’ mandates, take them into account in 
drafting economic and social development plans and 
in drawing up the budget, organise implementation of 
the mandates, and inform citizens about it. 

Chapter 14 
People’s Deputies 

Article 103. Deputies are the plenipotentiary re¬ 
presentatives of the people in the Soviets of People’s 
Deputies. 

In the Soviets, Deputies shall deal with matters re¬ 
lating to state, economic, and social and cultural 
development, organise implementation of the decisions 
of the Soviets, and exercise control over the work of 
state bodies, enterprises, institutions and organisations. 

Deputies shall be guided in their activities by the in- 
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terests of the state, and shall take the needs of their 
constituents into account and work to implement 
their electors’ mandates. 

Article 104. Deputies shall exercise their powers 
without discontinuing their regular employment or 
duties. 

During sessions of the Soviet, and to exercise their 
powers in other cases stipulated by law, Deputies shall 
be released from their regular employment or duties, 
with retention of their average earnings at their perma¬ 
nent place of work. 

Article 105. The Deputy shall have the right to ad¬ 
dress inquiries to the appropriate state bodies and offi¬ 
cials, who are obliged to reply to him at a session of 
the Soviet. 

The Deputy shall have the right to approach any 
state or social body, enterprise, institution, or organi¬ 
sation on matters arising from his work as Deputy 
and to take part in considering the questions raised by 
him. The heads of the state or social bodies, enter¬ 
prises, institutions or organisations concerned are 
obliged to receive Deputies without delay and to 
consider their proposals within the time-limit establi¬ 
shed by law. 

Article 106. Deputies shall be ensured conditions 
for the unhampered and effective exercise of their 
rights and duties. 

The immunity of Deputies, and other guarantees of 
their activity as Deputies, are defined in the Law on 
the Status of Deputies and other legislative acts of the 
USSR and of Union and Autonomous Republics. 
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Article 107. Deputies shall report on their work and 
on that of the Soviet to their constituents, and to the 
work collectives and social organisations that nomi¬ 
nated them. 

Deputies who have not justified the confidence of 
their constituents may be recalled at any time by 
decision of a majority of the electors in accordance 
with the procedure established by law. 




V. HIGHER BODIES OF STATE 
AUTHORITY AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE USSR 


Chapter 15 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR 

Article 108. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall 
be the highest body of state authority of the USSR. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be empow¬ 
ered to deal with all matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as defined by 
this Constitution. 

The adoption and amendment of the Constitution 
of the USSR; admission of new Republics to the 
USSR; endorsement of the formation of new Autono¬ 
mous Republics and Autonomous Regions; approval 
of the state plans for economic and social develop¬ 
ment, of the Budget of the USSR, and of reports on 
their execution; and the institution of bodies of the 
USSR accountable to it, shall be the exclusive prero¬ 
gative of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Laws of the USSR shall be enacted by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR or by a nationwide vote (referen¬ 
dum) held by decision of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 

Article 109. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall 
consist of two chambers: the Soviet of the Union and 
the Soviet of Nationalities. 

The two chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR shall have equal rights. 

Article 110. The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
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of Nationalities shall have equal numbers of deputies. 

The Soviet of the Union shall be elected by consti¬ 
tuencies with equal populations. 

The Soviet of Nationalities shall be elected on the 
basis of the following representation: 32 deputies from 
each Union Republic, 11 deputies from each Autono¬ 
mous Republic, five deputies from each Autonomous 
Region, and one deputy from each Autonomous Area. 

The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationa¬ 
lities, upon submission by the credentials commissions 
elected by them, shall decide on the validity of Depu¬ 
ties’ credentials, and, in cases in which the election 
law has been violated, shall declare the election of the 
Deputies concerned null and void. 

Article 111. Each chamber of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR shall elect a Chairman and four Vice- 
Chairmen . 

The Chairmen of the Soviet of the Union and of 
the Soviet of Nationalities shall preside over the 
sittings of the respective chambers and conduct their 
affairs. 

Joint sittings of the chambers of the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR shall be presided over alternately 
by the Chairman of the Soviet of the Union and the 
Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 112. Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR shall be convened twice a year. 

Special sessions shall be convened by the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR at its discretion 
or on the proposal of a Union Republic, or of not less 
than one-third of the Deputies of one of the chambers. 

A session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall 
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consist of separate and joint sittings of the chambers, 
and of meetings of the standing committees of the 
chambers or committees of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR held between the sittings of the chambers. A 
session may be opened and closed at either separate 
or joint sittings of the chambers. 

Article 113. The right to initiate legislation in the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be vested in the So¬ 
viet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, the Union Republics 
through their highest bodies of state authority, com¬ 
missions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and 
standing committees of its chambers, Deputies of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Supreme Court of 
the USSR, and the Procurator-General of the USSR. 

The right to initiate legislation shall be also vested in 
social organisations through their all-Union bodies. 

Article 114. Bills and other matters submitted to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be debated by 
its chambers at separate or joint sittings. Where neces¬ 
sary, a bill or other matter may be referred to one or 
more committees for preliminary or additional con¬ 
sideration. 

A law of the USSR shall be deemed adopted when it 
has been passed in each chamber of the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR by a majority of the total number of 
its Deputies. Decisions and other acts of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR shall be adopted by a majority of 
the total number of Deputies of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 

Bills and other very important matters of state may 
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be submitted for nationwide discussion by a decision 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR or its Presidium 
taken on their own initiative or on the proposal of a 
Union Republic. 

Article 115. In the event of disagreement between 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationali¬ 
ties, the matter at issue shall be referred for settlement 
to a conciliation commission formed by the chambers 
on a parity basis, after which it shall be considered for 
a second time by the Soviet of the Union and the So¬ 
viet of Nationalities at a joint sitting. If agreement is 
again not reached, the matter shall be postponed for 
debate at the next session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR or submitted by the Supreme Soviet to a na¬ 
tionwide vote (referendum). 

Article 116. Laws of the USSR and decisions and 
other acts of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall 
be published in the languages of the Union Republics 
over the signatures of the Chairman and Secretary of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 117. The Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR shall have the right to address inquiries to 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, and to Ministers 
and the heads of other bodies formed by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. The Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, or the official to whom the inquiry is addres¬ 
sed, is obliged to give a verbal or written reply within 
three days at the given session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 

Article 118. The Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR may not be prosecuted, or arrested, or in- 




cur a court-imposed penalty, without the sanction of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR or, between its ses¬ 
sions, of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 

Article 119. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR, at 
a joint sitting of its chambers, shall elect a Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, which shall be 
standing body of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ac¬ 
countable to it for all its work and exercising the func¬ 
tions of the highest body of state authority of the 
USSR between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, within 
the limits prescribed by the Constitution. 

Article 120. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR shall be elected from among the Depu¬ 
ties and shall consist of a Chairman, First Vice-Chair¬ 
man, 15 Vice-Chairmen (one from each Union Repub¬ 
lic), a Secretary, and 21 members. 

Article 121. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR shall: 

1. name the date of elections to the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR; 

2. convene sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR; 

3. co-ordinate the work of the standing committees 
of the chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR; 

4. ensure observance of the Constitution of the 
USSR and conformity of the Constitutions and laws of 
the Union Republics to the Constitution and laws of 
the USSR; 

5. interpret the laws of the USSR; 

6. ratify and denounce international treaties of the 
USSR; 
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7. revoke decisions and orders of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and of the Councils of Minis¬ 
ters of the Union Republics should they fail to con¬ 
form to the law; 

8. institute military and diplomatic ranks and other 
special titles; and confer the highest military and diplo¬ 
matic ranks and other special titles; 

9. institute orders and medals of the USSR, and 
honorable titles of the USSR; award orders and medals 
of the USSR; and confer honorable titles of the USSR; 

10. grant citizenship of the USSR, and rule on mat¬ 
ters of the renunciation or deprivation of citizenship 
of the USSR and of granting asylum; 

11. issue all-Union acts of amnesty and exercise the 
right of pardon; 

12. appoint and recall diplomatic representatives of 
the USSR to other countries and to international or¬ 
ganisations; 

13. receive the letters of credence and recall of the 
diplomatic representatives of foreign states accred¬ 
ited to it; 

14. form the Council of Defence of the USSR and 
approve its composition; appoint and dismiss the high 
command of the Armed Forces of the USSR; 

15. proclaim martial law in particular localities or 
throughout the country in the interests of defence of 
the USSR; 

16. order general or partial mobilisation; 

17. between sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, proclaim a state of war in the event of an armed 
attack on the USSR, or when it is necessary to meet 
the treaty obligations relating to mutual defence 
against aggression; 


k. 
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18. and exercise other powers vested in it by the 
Constitution and laws of the USSR. 

Article 122. Between sessions of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR and subject to submission for its confirm¬ 
ation at the next session, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall: 

1. amend legislative acts of the USSR when necessary; 

2. approve changes in the boundaries betwen Union 
Republics; 

3. form and abolish Ministries and State Commit¬ 
tees of the USSR on the recommendation of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR; 

4. relieve individual members of the Council of Mi¬ 
nisters of the USSR of their responsibilities and 
appoint persons to the Council of Ministers on the re¬ 
commendation of the Chairman of the Council of Mi¬ 
nisters of the USSR. 

Article 123. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR shall promulgate decrees and adopt 
decisions. 

Article 124. On expiry of the term of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, the Presidium of the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the USSR shall retain its powers until the new¬ 
ly elected Supreme Soviet of the USSR has elected a 
new Presidium. 

The newly elected Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
shall be convened by the outgoing Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR within two months of 
the elections. 

Article 125. The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities shall elect standing committees from 
among the Deputies to make a preliminary review of 







matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the USSR, to promote execution 
of the laws of the USSR and other acts of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the USSR and its Presidium, and 
to check on the work of state bodies and organisa¬ 
tions. The chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR may also set up joint commissions on a pari¬ 
ty basis. 

When it deems it necessary, the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR shall set up commissions of inquiry and 
audit, and commissions on any other matter. 

All state and social bodies, organisations and offi¬ 
cials are obliged to meet the requests of the commit¬ 
tees of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and of its 
chambers, and submit the requisite materials and do¬ 
cuments to them. 

The committees’ recommendations shall be subject 
to consideration by state and social bodies, institutions 
and organisations. The committees shall be informed, 
within the prescribed time-limit, of the results of such 
consideration or of the action taken. 

Article 126. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall 
supervise the work of all state bodies accountable to it. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall form a 
Committee of People’s Control of the USSR to head 
the system of people’s control. 

The organisation and procedure of people’s control 
bodies are defined by the Law on People’s Control in 
the USSR. 

Article 127. The procedure of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR and of its bodies shall be defined in the 
Standing Orders of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
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and other laws of the USSR enacted on the basis of the 
Constitution of the USSR. 


Chapter 16 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR 

Article 128. The Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
i.e. the Government of the USSR, is the highest execu¬ 
tive and administrative body of state authority of the 
USSR. 

Article 129. The Council of Ministers of the USSR 
shall be formed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR at 
a joint sitting of the Soviet of the Union and the So¬ 
viet of Nationalities, and shall consist of the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, First Vice- 
Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen, Ministers of the USSR, 
and Chairmen of State Committees of the USSR. 

The Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of Union 
Republics shall be ex officio members of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. 

The Supreme Soviet of the USSR, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR, may include in the Government of the 
USSR the heads of other bodies and organisations of 
the USSR. 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR shall tender 
its resignation to a newly elected Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR at its first session. 

Article 130. The Council of Ministers of the USSR 
shall be responsible and accountable to the Supreme 

_ 
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Soviet of the USSR and, between sessions of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the USSR, to the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR shall report re¬ 
gularly on its work to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 131. The Council of Ministers of the USSR 
shall be empowered to deal with all matters of state 
administration within the jurisdiction of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics insofar as, under the 
Constitution, they do not come within the compe¬ 
tence of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR or the Pre¬ 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Within its powers the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR shall: 

1. ensure direction of economic, social, and cultu¬ 
ral development; draft and implement measures to 
promote the well-being and cultural development of 
the people, to develop science and engineering, to en¬ 
sure rational exploitation and conservation of natural 
resources, to consolidate the monetary and credit sys¬ 
tem, to pursue a uniform prices, wages, and social se¬ 
curity policy, and to organise state insurance and a 
uniform system of accounting and statistics; and or¬ 
ganise the management of industrial, building, and 
agricultural enterprises and associations, transport 
and communications facilities, banks, and other 
organisations and institutions of all-Union subor¬ 
dination; 

2. draft current and long-term state plans for the 
economic and social development of the USSR and the 
Budget of the USSR, and submit them to the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the USSR; take measures to execute 
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the state plans and the Budget; and report to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the implementation of 
the plans and the Budget; 

3. implement measures to defend the interests of 
the state, protect socialist property and maintain pub¬ 
lic order, and guarantee and protect citizens’ rights and 
freedoms; 

4. take measures to ensure state security; 

5. exercise general direction of the development of 
the Armed Forces of the USSR, and determine the 
annual contingent of citizens to be called up for ac¬ 
tive military service; 

6. provide general direction in regard to relations 
with other states, foreign trade, and economic, scien¬ 
tific, technical, and cultural co-operation of the USSR 
with other countries; take measures to ensure fulfil¬ 
ment of the USSR’s treaties; and ratify and denounce 
intergovernmental agreements; 

7. and when necessary, form committees, central 
boards and other departments under the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR to deal with matters of econo¬ 
mic, social and cultural development, and defence. 

Article 132. The Presidium of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters of the USSR, consisting of the Chairman, the 
First Vice-Chairmen, and Vice-Chairmen of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers of the USSR, shall function as a stand¬ 
ing body of the Council of Ministers of the USSR to 
deal with questions relating to guidance of the econo¬ 
my, and with other matters of state administration. 

Article 133. The Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
on the basis of, and in pursuance of, the laws of the 
USSR and other decisions of the Supreme Soviet of 
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the USSR and its Presidium, shall issue decisions and 
orders and verify their execution. The decisions and 
orders of the Council of Ministers of the USSR shall 
be binding throughout the USSR. 

Article 134. The Council of Ministers of the USSR 
shall have the right, in matters within the jurisdiction 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to sus¬ 
pend execution of decisions and orders of the Coun¬ 
cils of Ministers of Union Republics, and to rescind 
acts of ministries and state committees of the USSR, 
and of other bodies subordinate to it. 

Article 135. The Council of Ministers of the USSR 
shall co-ordinate and direct the work of all-Union 
and Union-Republican ministries, state committees of 
the USSR, and other bodies subordinate to it. 

All-Union ministries and state committees of the 
USSR shall direct the work of the branches of admin¬ 
istration entrusted to them, or exercise inter-branch 
administration, throughout the territory of the USSR 
directly or through bodies set up by them. 

Union-Republican ministries and state committees 
of the USSR direct the work of the branches of admin¬ 
istration entrusted to them, or exercise inter-branch 
administration, as a rule, through the corresponding 
ministries and state committees, and other bodies of 
Union Republics, and directly administer individual en¬ 
terprises and associations of Union subordination. The 
procedure for transferring enterprises and associations 
from republican or local subordination to Union su¬ 
bordination shall be defined by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Ministries and state committees of the USSR shall 
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be responsible for the condition and development of 
the spheres of administration entrusted to them; with¬ 
in their competence, they issue orders and other acts 
on the basis and in pursuance of the laws of the USSR 
and other decisions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR and its Presidium, and of decisions and orders of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR, and organise and 
verify their implementation. 

Article 136. The competence of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and its Presidium, the procedure 
for their work, relationships between the Council of 
Ministers and other state bodies, and the list of all- 
Union and Union-Republican ministries and state com¬ 
mittees of the USSR are defined, on the basis of the 
Constitution, in the Law on the Council of Minis¬ 
ters of the USSR. 




VI. BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE BODIES OF STATE AUTHORITY 
AND ADMINISTRATION 
IN UNION REPUBLICS 


Chapter 17 

Higher Bodies of State Authority and 
Administration of a Union Republic 

Article 137. The Supreme Soviet of a Union Repub¬ 
lic shall be the highest body of state authority of that 
Republic. 

The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic shall be 
empowered to deal with all matters within the juris¬ 
diction of the Republic under the Constitutions of the 
USSR and the Republic. 

Adoption and amendment of the Constitution of 
a Union Republic; endorsement of state plans for 
economic and social development, of the Republic’s 
Budget, and of reports on their fulfilment; and the for¬ 
mation of bodies accountable to the Supreme Soviet 
of the Union Republic shall be the exclusive preroga¬ 
tive of that Supreme Soviet. 

Laws of a Union Republic shall be enacted by the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic or by a popular 
vote (referendum) held by decision of the Republic’s 
Supreme Soviet. 

Article 138. The Supreme Soviet of a Union Repub¬ 
lic shall elect its Presidium, which is a standing body 
of that Supreme Soviet and accountable to it for all 
its work. The composition and powers of the Presid¬ 
ium of the Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic shall 
be defined in the Constitution of the Union Republic. 
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Article 139. The Supreme Soviet of a Union Repub¬ 
lic shall form a Council of Ministers of the Union Re¬ 
public, i.e. the Government of that Republic, which 
shall be the highest executive and administrative bo¬ 
dy of state authority in the Republic. 

The Council of Ministers of a Union Republic shall 
be responsible and accountable to the Supreme Soviet 
of that Republic or, between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet, to its Presidium. 

Article 140. The Council of Ministers of a Union Re¬ 
public shall issue decisions and orders on the basis 
and in pursuance of the legislative acts of the USSR 
and of the Union Republic, and of decisions and orders 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, and shall 
organise and verify their execution. 

Article 141. The Council of Ministers of a Union 
Republic shall have the right to suspend the execu¬ 
tion of decisions and orders of the Councils of Minis¬ 
ters of Autonomous Republics, to rescind the decisions 
and orders of the Executive Committees of Soviets 
of People’s Deputies of Territories, Regions, and cit¬ 
ies (i.e. cities under Republic jurisdiction) and of Au¬ 
tonomous Regions, and in Union Republics not di¬ 
vided into regions, of the Executive Committees of 
district and city Soviets of People’s Deputies. 

Article 142. The Council of Ministers of a Union Re¬ 
public shall co-ordinate and direct the work of the 
Union-Republican and Republican ministries and of 
state committees of the Union Republic, and other 
bodies under its jurisdiction. 

The Union-Republican ministries and state commit¬ 
tees of a Union Republic shall direct the branches 
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of administration entrusted to them, or exercise inter¬ 
branch control, and shall be subordinate to both the 
Council of Ministers of the Union Republic and the 
corresponding Union-Republican ministry or state 
committee of the USSR. 

Republican ministries and state committees shall 
direct the branches of administration entrusted to them, 
or exercise inter-branch control, and shall be subordi¬ 
nate to the Council of Ministers of the Union Republic. 

Chapter 18 

Higher Bodies of State Authority 
and Administration 
of an Autonomous Republic 

Article 143. The Supreme Soviet of the Autono¬ 
mous Republic shall be the highest body of state au¬ 
thority of that Republic. 

Adoption and amendment of the Constitution of 
an Autonomous Republic; endorsement of state plans 
for economic and social development, and of the 
Republic’s Budget; and the formation of bodies ac¬ 
countable to the Supreme Soviet of the Autonomous 
Republic shall be the exclusive prerogative of that 
Supreme Soviet. 

Laws of an Autonomous Republic shall be enacted 
by the Supreme Soviet of the Autonomous Republic. 

Article 144. The Supreme Soviet of an Autonomous 
Republic shall elect its Presidium and shall form a 
Council of Ministers of the Autonomous Republic, i.e. 
the Government of that Republic. 
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Chapter 19 

Local Bodies of State Authority 
and Administration 

Article 145. The bodies of state authority in Terri¬ 
tories, Regions, Autonomous Regions, Autonomous 
Areas, districts, cities, wards, townships, and rural 
communities shall be the corresponding Soviets of 
People’s Deputies. 

Article 146. Local Soviets of People’s Deputies shall 
deal with all matters of local significance in accordan¬ 
ce with the interests of the whole state and of the cit¬ 
izens residing in the area under their jurisdiction, im¬ 
plement decisions of higher bodies of state authority, 
guide the work of lower Soviets of People’s Deputies, 
take part in the discussion of matters of Republican 
and all-Union significance, and submit their proposals 
concerning them. 

Local Soviets of People’s Deputies shall direct state, 
economic, social and cultural development within 
their territory; endorse plans for economic and social 
development and the local budget; exercise general 
guidance over state bodies, enterprises, institutions 
and organisations subordinate to them; ensure ob¬ 
servance of the laws, maintenance of law and order, 
and protection of citizens’ rights; and help strengthen 
the country’s defence capability. 

Article 147. Within their powers, the local Soviets of 
People’s Deputies shall ensure the comprehensive, 
all-round economic and social development of their 
area; exercise control over the observance of legisla- 
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tion by enterprises, institutions and organisations sub¬ 
ordinate to higher authorities and located in their 
area; and co-ordinate and supervise their activity as re¬ 
gards land use, nature conservation, building, employ¬ 
ment of manpower, production of consumer goods, 
and social, cultural, communal and other services and 
amenities for the public. 

Article 148. The local Soviets of People’s Deputies 
shall decide matters within the powers accorded them 
by the legislation of the USSR and of the appropriate 
Union Republic and Autonomous Republic. Their de¬ 
cisions shall be binding on all enterprises, institutions, 
and organisations located in their area and on officials 
and individual citizens. 

Article 149. The executive and administrative bodies 
of local Soviets shall be the executive committees elec¬ 
ted by them from among their deputies. 

The executive committees shall report on their work 
at least once a year to the Soviets that elected them 
and to meetings of work collectives and people at their 
places of residence. 

Article 150. The executive committees of local So¬ 
viets of People’s Deputies shall be directly accountable 
both to the Soviet that elected them and to the higher 
executive and administrative body. 



VII. JUSTICE, ARBITRATION, AND 
PROCURATOR’S SUPERVISION 


Chapter 20 

Courts and Arbitration 

Article 151. In the USSR justice shall be adminis¬ 
tered only by the courts. 

In the USSR there are the following courts: the Su¬ 
preme Court of the USSR, the Supreme Courts of 
Union Republics, the Supreme Courts of Autonomous 
Republics, Territorial, Regional, and city courts, courts 
of Autonomous Regions, courts of Autonomous Areas, 
district (town) people’s courts, and military tribunals 
in the Armed Forces. 

Article 152. All courts in the USSR shall be formed 
on the principle of the electivity of judges and people’s 
assessors. 

People’s judges of district (town) people’s courts 
shall be elected for a term of five years by the citizens 
of the district (town) on the basis of universal, equal 
and direct suffrage by secret ballot. People’s assessors 
of district (town) people’s courts shall be elected for 
a term of two and a half years at meetings of citizens 
at their places of work or residence by a show of hands. 

Higher courts shall be elected for a term of five 
years by the corresponding Soviet of People’s Deputies. 

The judges of military tribunals shall be elected for 
a term of five years by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and people’s assessors for a term of 
two and a half years by meetings of servicemen. 

Judges and people’s assessors shall be responsible 
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and accountable to their electors or the bodies that 
elected them, shall report to them, and may be re¬ 
called by them in the manner prescribed by law. 

Article 153. The Supreme Court of the USSR is the 
highest judicial body in the USSR that shall supervise 
the administration of justice by the courts of the 
USSR and of the Union Republics within the limits es¬ 
tablished by law. 

The Supreme Court of the USSR shall be elected by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and shall consist of a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairmen, members, and people’s asses¬ 
sors. The Chairmen of the Supreme Courts of Union 
Republics are ex officio members of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR. 

The organisation and procedure of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR are defined in the Law on the Su¬ 
preme Court of the USSR. 

Article 154. The hearing of civil and criminal cases 
in all courts shall be collegial; in courts of first instance 
cases are heard with the participation of people’s asses¬ 
sors. In the administration of justice people’s asses¬ 
sors shall have all the rights of the judge. 

Article 155. The judges and people’s assessors shall 
be independent and subject only to the law. 

Article 156. Justice shall be administered in the 
USSR on the principle of the equality of citizens be¬ 
fore the law and the court. 

Article 157. Proceedings in all courts shall be open 
to the public. Hearings in camera shall be only allow¬ 
ed in cases provided for by law, with observance of 
all the rules of judicial procedure. 







Article 158. A defendant in a criminal action shall 
be guaranteed the right to legal assistance. 

Article 159. Judicial proceedings shall be conducted 
in the language of the Union Republic, Autonomous 
Republic, Autonomous Region, or Autonomous Area, 
or in the language spoken by the majority of the 
people in the locality. Persons participating in court 
proceedings, who do not know the language in which 
they are being conducted, shall be ensured the right to 
become fully acquainted with the materials in the case; 
the services of an interpreter during the proceedings; 
and the right to address the court in their own language. 

Article 160. No person may be found guilty of a 
crime and also subjected to criminal punishment ex¬ 
cept by the sentence of a court and in conformity with 
the law. 

Article 161. Collegiums of advocates shall be available 
to give legal assistance to citizens and organisations. 
In cases provided for by legislation citizens shall be 
given legal aid free of charge. 

The organisation and procedure of the bar shall be 
determined by legislation of the USSR and Union 
Republics. 

Article 162. Representatives of social organisations 
and of work collectives may take part in civil and crim¬ 
inal proceedings. 

Article 163. Economic disputes between enter¬ 
prises, institutions, and organisations shall be settled 
by state arbitration bodies within the limits of their ju¬ 
risdiction. 

The organisation and manner of functioning of sta- 
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te arbitration bodies shall be defined in the Law on 
State Arbitration in the USSR. 


Chapter 21 
The Procurator’s Office 

Article 164. Supreme Power of supervision over the 
strict and uniform observance of laws by all ministries, 
state committees and departments, enterprises, insti¬ 
tutions and organisations, executive and administra¬ 
tive bodies of local Soviets of People’s Deputies, collec¬ 
tive farms, co-operatives and other social organisations, 
officials and individual citizens shall be vested in the 
Procurator-General of the USSR and the procurators 
subordinate to him. 

Article 165. The Procurator-General of the USSR 
shall be appointed by the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR and is responsible and accountable to it and, 
between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, to the Pre¬ 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 166. The procurators of Union Republics, 
Autonomous Republics, Territories, Regions and 
Autonomous Regions shall be appointed by the Pro¬ 
curator-General of the USSR. The procurators of 
Autonomous Areas and district and city procurators 
shall be appointed by the Procurators of Union Repub¬ 
lics, subject to confirmation by the Procurator-Gen¬ 
eral of the USSR. 

Article 167. The term of office of the Procurator- 
General of the USSR and all lower-ranking procurators 
shall be five years. 






Article 168. The procurator’s office shall exercise 
its powers independently of any local bodies whatso¬ 
ever, and shall be subordinate solely to the Procura¬ 
tor-General of the USSR. 

The organisation and procedure of the procurator’s 
office are defined in the Law on the Procurator’s 
Office of the USSR. 







VIII. THE EMBLEM, FLAG, ANTHEM, 
AND CAPITAL OF THE USSR 


Article 169. The National Emblem of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is a hammer and sickle on 
a globe depicted in the rays of the sun and framed by 
ears of wheat, with the inscription “Workers of All 
Countries, Unite!” in the languages of the Union Re¬ 
publics. At the top of the Emblem is a five-pointed star. 

Article 170. The National Flag of the Union of So¬ 
viet Socialist Republics is a rectangle of red cloth with 
a hammer and sickle depicted in gold in the upper 
comer next to the staff and with a five-pointed red star 
edged in gold above them. The ratio of the width of 
the flag to its length is \ -2. 

Article 171. The National Anthem of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics shall be confirmed by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 172. The Capital of the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics is the city of Moscow. 





IX. THE LEGAL FORCE OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR AND 
PROCEDURE FOR AMENDING THE 
it; CONSTITUTION 
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Article 173. The Constitution of the USSR shall ha¬ 
ve supreme legal force. All laws and other acts of state 
bodies shall be promulgated on the basis of and in con¬ 
formity with it. 

Article 174. The Constitution of the USSR may be 
amended by a decision of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR adopted by a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the total number of Deputies in each of its 
chambers. 









ERRATUM 


Page 3, line 9 SHOULD READ 

from top 


POLICY OF THE USSR 






Article 39. 

Citizens of the USSR shall 
enjoy in full the 
socio-economic, political 

and personal rights and 
freedoms proclaimed and 
guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the USSR 
and by Soviet laws. The 
socialist system shall 
ensure the enlargement of 
the rights and freedoms of 
citizens and continuous 
improvement of their 
living standards as social, 
economic, and cultural 
development programmes 
are fulfilled. 

(The Constitulion of the USSR) 
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